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SERIES EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The Routledge Hindu Studies Series, published in collaboration with the Oxford 
Centre for Hindu Studies, intends primarily the publication of constructive Hindu 
theological, philosophical, and ethical projects. The focus is on issues and 
concerns of relevance to readers interested in Hindu traditions in particular, yet 
also in the context of a wider range of related religious concerns that matter in 
today’s world. The Series seeks to promote excellent scholarship and, in relation 
to it, an open and critical conversation among scholars and the wider audience of 
interested readers. Though contemporary in its purpose, the Series recognizes the 
importance of retrieving the classic texts and ideas, beliefs and practices, of 
Hindu traditions, so that the great intellectuals of these traditions may as it were 
become conversation partners in the conversations of today. 

This is the most comprehensive and textually detailed account to date of the 
theological dispute and cultural difference of the two schools of Srivaisnavism, 
popularly known as the “cat” and “monkey” schools. These two schools have been 
associated with an emphasis on salvation through grace alone, the Lord saving 
souls out of his compassion (as a mother cat carries her kittens), in contrast to 
salvation that requires some effort on behalf of devotees (as a baby monkey clings 
to its mother). Srilata Raman shows how the Srivaisnava tradition developed into 
these two sub-traditions which came to be known as the northern school (vatakalai) 
and the southern school (tenkalai), the former claiming allegiance to the impor- 
tant theologian Vedanta Desika and predominantly using Sanskrit in its theologi- 
cal language, the latter to Pillai Lokacarya and predominantly using Tamil. This 
distinction, however, only comes to be used in the 17th century and the characteri- 
sation of the schools as ‘monkey’ and ‘cat’ only seems to have first occurred in the 
nineteenth century. Raman shows how the distinction must be historically located 
in political developments with the decline of the Vijayanagara empire in the 16th 
century and rise of Nayaka kingdoms of Madurai and Tanjavur and a shift in the 
kings’ caste allegiance to Telugu Sidra (i.e. non-Brahmin) castes. 
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In the context of this political change that sharpened the division between the two 
schools, Raman offers a nuanced reading of the textual sources of the traditions, 
tracing the interpretation of a key term for taking refuge in the Lord or “surrender’’, 
prapatti, from its earliest use in the Bhagavad-gita and Ramanuja’s Sanskrit 
commentary to the later Tamil and Manipravala commentaries on this and other 
texts. For the Vatakalais, prapatti was one of several paths to God for those inca- 
pable of other paths, for the Tenkalais it becomes the only path to God, complete 
self-surrender distinct from ritual in which the devotee does nothing and is saved 
purely through grace. Raman shows how the Tenkalais adopt, therefore, a much 
more radical position over the issue of salvation, even to the extent that the Lord 
who freely bestows grace, relishes the defects of the soul and empathises with 
human suffering. This is innovative in the history of Indian religions. 

Raman presents a fascinating account of this ‘grace’ vs ‘works’ dispute in medieval 
India which she addresses at a theological level as expressed in commentaries and 
furthermore links this to historical and political developments. The strength of 
this work lies in its ability to deal competently with Sanskrit, Tamil and Manipravala 
sources. It shows the development of the doctrine of prapatti at a commentarial 
and theological level and also links these developments to historical, and politi- 
cal changes in South India but without reducing the theological coherence of the 
different accounts. Only now are pre-colonial, medieval developments in South 
Asian religion being studied seriously and taken not as degenerations of a glorious 
past, but as historical developments in their own right that demand scholarly atten- 
tion. This is an exemplary and important work that greatly contributes to our 
understanding of the Srivaignava tradition and to the developments of medieval 
Hindu traditions more broadly. 

Gavin Flood 
Series Editor 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the 1920s the humorist “S.V.V.” wrote the satirical piece An Elephant’s Creed 
in Court, originally published in Everyman’s Review.' The article mercilessly 
poked fun at the interminable quarrels over seeming trivialities between the two 
Vaisnavite sub-sects? of the Srivaisnava? community of South India, the 
Vatakalais and the Tenkalais. 

It begins: 


The dispute was whether the temple elephant should wear the Vadagalay 
or the Tenkalay caste-mark. We believe our readers know that the 
Vadagalays wear on the forehead a caste-mark resembling the shape of 
the U and the Tenkalays that of Y. The fights over the caste-marks 
between these two important Vaishnava sects in southern India, has long 
been of an acute and rancorous character, especially in places where 
there are rich and famous temples. The omnipotent God was often 
kidnapped out of his shrine to be compelled to wear this or the other 
Namam (caste-mark) and if he stuck to his shrine, was forced to submit 
to the varying moods of mundane Judges. Vessels, umbrellas, curtains, 
bells, vehicles and other paraphernalia belonging to the temple suffered 
a similar faith and had their persuasions fixed by decrees in courts, 
which changed as often as each higher tribunal reversed the decree 
of that immediately below. The turn now came to the temple elephant. 
Till now he belonged to the Vadagalay creed and piously munched the 
palm-leaves under a Vadagalay-namam bristling broad and thick on his 
forehead. But the Yenkalays said that he was not born, or bred 
in the Vadagalay faith and could not be permitted to wear that Namam 
consistently with his duties in the temple.* 


The story goes on to detail the numerous court proceedings between the two 
communities: 


The matter went up before a civilian District Judge in appeal, who 
reversed the decree of the lower court and dismissed the plaintiff’s suit. 
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The High Court considered the matter in Admission, Second Appeal, 
Letters Patent Appeal, and the matter was considered by every Judge of 
that court under one nomenclature or another.° 


The proceedings thus drag on, not culminating even with the death of the elephant 
concerned! 


Natural historians say that the life of an elephant is only a 100 years. 
The elephant in suit piously lived its full term of life, and before ever 
the High Court could rudely shake its faith, died a devoted Vadagalay 
in the interior as well as the exterior, despite decrees, judgements and 
executions. And another young elephant took charge of the temple 
functions adopting his predecessor’s creed. ... We understand that the 
Tenkalays are now consulting the seniors of Madras as to what next 
ought to be done. We are not in the secret of the result of that confer- 
ence but this much we know: the young elephant is now gambolling 
in the streets in perfect good humour with an aesthetically painted 
Vadagalay Namam on his forehead and with an air of perfect assur- 
ance that on whichever side truth and justice might be, law was 
certainly on his.° 


Thus, by the 20th century, the sectarian split within the Srivaisnava community 
had been reduced, at least in popular perception, to a petty squabbling about 
external appearances, a fit subject for some pointed social satire. Certainly, 
contemporary Srivaisnavas or “Iyengars” as they are more commonly known 
today, are, for the most part, somewhat unclear about what it means to be a 
Vatakalai or Tenkalai. They are likely to walk past the gigantic Vatakalai 
caste-mark, nadmam, on the walls of the Varadarajasvami Temple in Kaficipuram 
or the Tenkalai nadmam on the walls of the Parthasarathisvami Temple in Madras 
without a backward glance. Inter-marriage between the two sub-groups is not 
uncommon and historical circumstances in Tamil Nadu as well as modernity, 
globalization and the internet have created certain pan-sectarian, not to say defen- 
sive, pan-brahmanical, solidarities among sections of Srivaisnavas. Indeed, the 
lay Srivaisnava/Iyengar would share S.V.V.’s impatience with these “ancient” 
quarrels among the sectarian orthodox. 

Yet, there were times in the past when the dispute was neither quite so abstract 
nor so abstruse and altogether far more virulent. It succeeded in splitting a 
community which had been one in the twelfth century into two by the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. We cannot, as yet, understand each stage of its develop- 
ment nor answer, with any degree of certainty some of the fundamental questions 
which arise about its trajectory. We cannot pronounce confidently on the process 
by which some theological aspects of the dispute fell into obscurity over time — 
such as the exact differences over the nature of kaivalya or how God pervades the 
soul — even as other ritual aspects — differences in aspects of ritual initiation, 
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how women should preface their prayers, who has control over the management 
of important temples — have remained or even flourished. Yet, we can, through 
paying attention to hitherto neglected stages of the dispute’s trajectory, hope to 
gain greater transparency about specific features of it and thereby shed further 
light on the entire process which led to the division of the Srivaisnava commu- 
nity. This is the intention of this book. 

Most contemporary Srivaisnavas are not different from other “Hindu Indians”, 
in being interested, however marginally, on how to make sense of the connections 
between an ill-understood, ancient tradition and its existence, however trans- 
formed, in modernity. The Srivaisnava/Iyengar community in India and abroad 
today is extremely active through its web-sites and in its contribution to the 
construction of temples among the diaspora.’ This activism is accompanied by 
the desire to understand the tradition, its historical roots and textual sources. 
Books which deal with the history of the community are actively featured on the 
web-sites and discussed, and they contribute to a living debate whose future 
impact could be significant. Further, the modernization of “Hinduism” both 
within the Indian and the Hindu diaspora context displays certain common 
features, even while these features are adapted and modified within specific and 
unique contexts. These features, as Vertovec (2000) sums them up, include “the 
rationalization of belief and practice (Bellah 1965); an incorporation of facets 
drawn from neo-Vedanta philosophy into popular (largely Purana-based) belief 
(Fitzerald 1990); an insistence that Hinduism does not essentially differ in nature 
from Christianity or any other world religion (Bharati 1971); a diminution of beliefs 
and practices surrounding parochial or so-called ‘little traditions’ in favour of those 
of the Sanskritic or “Great Tradition’ (ibid.); and an emphasis on bhakti or loving 
devotion to God in any form, an orientation which ‘inspires not so much sectar- 
ian and denominational formations as a diffuse emotion of brotherhood, which 
softens the rough edges of group differences’ (Singer 1971:158). And in keeping 
with a centralization of the ‘Great Tradition’ aspects together with bhakti, there 
seems to be a dominant drive towards Vaishnavism (devotion to Vishnu and his 
incarnations, particularly Rama and Krishna) as probably the single most promi- 
nent orientation of worship.’ 

In the context of this modernization, it feels much more enlightened to ignore 
specificities regarding the Vatakalai-Tenkalai dispute with its uncomfortable 
connotations of unenlightened sectarian strife, despite its persistent virulence in 
orthodox quarters even in these times, and instead resort to some selective 
appropriation of the Srivaisnava tradition along universalistic, neo-Vedantic 
guidelines.” Further, the Vatakalai-Tenkalai dispute seems particularly arcane 
from the perspective of the twenty-first century, since in its core and in its early 
stages it remained theologically complex and a search for identity and meaning 
in modernity, often goes hand-in-hand with an impatience towards theological 
doctrine. 

Yet, it is crucial that the interaction and the inter-penetration of theology and 
socio-religious practice in the creation of the religious ideology of a community 
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be grasped and this is the task of scholarship. For, scholarly activity is concerned 
with issues of excavation and preservation: to retrieve the historical dimension of 
religion through scrupulous scholarship and to make it available in all its subtlety 
and diversity. One way of doing this, attempted in this book, is to focus on the 
cultural and historical specificity of theology at the expense of its own claims to 
a trans-historical universality. In order to do this a journey into the past is neces- 
sary. For, in an age which grapples with increasingly rigid conceptions of what 
constitutes a “Hindu” identity bolstered by a highly selective use of the past, it 
should be a matter of urgency both for those from within a religious tradition and 
those who study it (and the two are sometimes the same) to focus on the past of 
religion and the location within time, of living religious traditions. The continued 
existence of a problematic past in the present, to paraphrase Arjun Appadurai, 
should compel us into an excursion into the past.!° A scrupulous examination of 
the theological sources of the Srivaisnava religious dispute in the past, in the 
medieval period, the stress on its multi-dimensionality and its inbuilt capacity 
for negotiation that this study hopes to reveal, must and can lead to a more 
profound understanding of both the past and the present of the Srivaisnava 
community. 


1.1 The historical dispute 


Most general studies of Srivaisnavism which attempt a historical chronology 
would trace the beginnings of tensions in the Srivaisnava community to a century 
or so after the great theologian Ramanuja (traditional dates: cE 1017-1137) and 
to his successors who lived in the 13th and 14th centuries of the common era. 
In this period Gcdryas of the Srivaisnava community of South India evolved 
oppositional views on a number of doctrinal matters in their scholastic writings. 
The dcdryas most directly concerned were Vedanta Desika (traditional dates: 
CE 1268-1369) who was domiciled mainly in Kafictpuram in the northern part of 
Tamil territory and Pillai Lokacarya (traditional dates: cE 1264-1327) domiciled 
further south at Sriraigam in the Kaveri delta. Even though neither of these two 
acaryas, nor even their immediate followers, saw themselves as founders of sepa- 
rate schools or as instigating sectarian rivalry, it is clear, with hindsight, that if the 
theological argumentations of one of the acdryas were to be unilaterally upheld 
to be correct, this would necessitate the rejection of the views of the other — in 
other words, the divide was potentially irreconcilable. "! 

This, in fact, was what occurred with the passage of time. The evidence that 
needs to be examined to determine what happened is from a wide variety of 
sources: archeological, inscriptional and textual. A series of studies on the history 
of the major Vaisnavite temples of the Tamil region such as Raman (1975) on 
Kaficipuram, Hari Rao (1976) on Sriraigam and Viraraghavacharya (1974-82) 
on Tirumala as well as the work of Ramanuja Tatachar (1937) on the 
Vanamamalai matha and Desikacharya (1949) on the Parakala matha have 
provided valuable perspectives on the growth of sectarianism from the fourteenth 
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century onwards. Appadurai’s (1983) examination of the dispute in his study of 
the Parthasarathisvami temple in Triplicane, Madras appears to be the most 
comprehensive and convincing version thus far, in that it cumulatively evaluates 
all this evidence regarding kingdoms, temples and sectarian mathas starting from 
the fourteenth century and seeks to give the broader picture. Nevertheless, it must 
be kept in mind that, impressive as this evidence is, it does not and cannot by any 
means offer us the complete picture. By its very nature it focuses almost entirely 
on the arena of the temple and the elites connected with it. Thus, as far as the 
development of the historical dispute is concerned, we have scant means of 
evaluating how it affected the lives of the vast majority of non-elites in the 
pre-colonial period and the nature of their allegiance to one or the other branches 
of Srivaisnavism. 

In examining the dispute’s development one may formulate three broad 
phases: one between 1350-1500, the second between 1500-1700 and the third 
from the eighteenth century with the rising impact of colonialism. The first two 
phases show that the emergence and rise of sectarianism among the 
Srivaisnavas is linked to the growing power of the tradition as a result of 
the rise of the Telugu warrior-chieftains of Vijayanagara. Vijayanagara histori- 
ography, as Burton Stein has pointed out, has linked its origins and existence 
with a pre-colonial Indian nationalism arising from the overthrow of foreign, 
“Muslim invaders” and the restoration of Hindu orthodoxy and temple 
worship.'? In actual fact, successive Vijayanagara dynasties patronized several 
religious institutions and depended for the strength of their armies on Muslim 
soldiers, thus adopting the religiously tolerant and socially pragmatic policies 
of South Indian kingdoms before theirs. Nevertheless, several of them starting 
with the Saluva dynasty were staunch Vaisnavites, and later the Raya kings of 
Vijayanagara, Krsnadevaraya (1509-29) and Acyutadevaraya (1529-42) had as 
their personal or family deity VenkateSa at Tirumala.!* The Vijayanagara period 
also saw a substantial increase in temple building, with new temples being built 
and old ones renovated and enlarged. The resources flowing into the temples 
also led to ritual innovation, with elaborate and well-endowed new rituals being 
created, necessitating a corresponding increase in the categories of persons 
associated with temple management and services.'* This political and religious 
environment proved advantageous to a spectrum of Srivaisnava leaders already 
associated with temples — elite males, G@cdryapurusas, who came from promi- 
nent families closely associated through kinship with Ramanuja, and 
Srivaisnava ascetics, Cryars, who founded mathas. Mutually advantageous ties 
between sectarian leaders and the Vijayanagara kings and dignitaries acceler- 
ated this process: “The Telugu warriors linked themselves to the temple as a 
source of honor through the patronage of sectarian leaders and the reallocation 
of land and cash to these sectarian figures. At the same time they associated 
these sectarian figures with their own kingship by investing them with royal 
honors. This increased the local authority of these sect leaders at the same time 
that it made Vijayanagara rule locally honorable.’”’!> Till the fourteenth century 
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Srivaisnavism had remained a minority religion is a predominantly Saiva 
environment. The rise of Vijayanagara and royal patronage meant for it the 
possibility of much greater power and influence in the Tamil country. 

The Srivaisnava leaders who took advantage of this political momentum and 
gained influence in the Vijayanagara polity early on appear to have all eventu- 
ally come to be associated with the Tenkalai teacher—pupil lineage. The example 
of the temple of Sriraigam — with the rise to power of the Sriranganarayana 
Ciyar Atinam (c. fourteenth century) and the Kantatai and Uttamanampi 
families (both of later Tenkalai affiliation) — is all evidence of this. 
But perhaps the chief figure associated with Tenkalai expansion in Sriraigam 
and elsewhere was Manavalamanuni (traditional dates: 1370-1445), an 
ascetic and the direct disciple of Pillai Lokacarya. Of Manavalamamuni, 
Appadurai says: 


Manavala Mamuni’s activities involved a judicious combination of five 
kinds of strategies: (1) the enhancement of the Prabandham as an author- 
itative doctrinal source; (2) the elaboration of the importance of radical 
submission to the acariya; (3) the creation of subsectarian networks 
organized around “discipleship,” which spanned most of Tamil country; 
(4) the use of royal patronage, on a disaggregated local basis, to provide 
both material resources and royal honors for sectarian leaders in specific 
localities; and (5) the specific linkage of subsectarian affiliations to 
temple control. The interdependent and synthetic use of the fivefold 
strategy by Manavala Mamuni specifically ensured Tenkalai control 
over a number of temples in South India.!° 


In contrast to Appadurai who stresses Manavalamamuni the strategist, Mumme in 
her biographical sketch of him tends to point out that it was his personal popular- 
ity, based upon his charismatic discourses on the Ndldyirativiyappirapantam, 
which caused the spread of Tenkalai Srivaisnavism.!7 Nevertheless, even while 
the personal discipleship of certain Gcaryapurusa families to Manavalamamuni 
contributed to the widespread popularity of his lineage, we must still conceive 
of sectarian identity among even the Srivaisnava elite —the divisions between 
Vatakalai and Tenkalai — as extremely fluid and unselfconscious in this early 
period.!® 

Historical evidence from other major Vaisnavite temples prior to the sixteenth 
century also provides evidence for the growing influence of Manavalamamuni’s 
disciples or those affiliated with his lineage in temple affairs. The patronage of 
Vijayanagara kings was vital to this influence. Thus the Varadarajasvami temple 
in Kaficipuram in this period was managed by a series of religious figures — 
Ciyars of the Alakiya Manavala matha and Kantatai Ramanuja Ayyankar 
(patronized by the Vijayanagara king Saluva Narasimha) — whose allegiance 
was to Manavalamamuni’s lineage.'? In Tirumala, after the mid-fifteenth century in 
the VenkateSvara temple the influence of the same Ramanuja Ayyankar — described 
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as a foreigner (desantari) and a non-brahmin (Cdattata) Stivaisnava — was far- 
reaching. Appointed as the karta of feeding houses, Ramdanujakutams, for non- 
brahmin Srivasnavas, and put in charge of managing the royal endowments to the 
temple by Saluva Narasimha, Ramanuja Ayyankar was able to strengthen the 
influence of his own non-brahmin constituency’s role within the temple, with his 
patron’s approval.”° Kantatai Ramanuja Ayyankar was clearly inclined towards 
what came to be Tenkalaism: a fascinating inscription in Tirumala from 1468 
refers to his decision to implement the celebration of the birth stars of all the 
Alvars within the temple.”! Hence, a series of new festivals were introduced 
which increased the prestige of the Naldyirativiyappirapantam and those 
sectarian leaders identified with it even while marginalizing Vatakalai-inclined 
sectarian leaders. This seems to have been the case with the Cryars of the 
Van Satakdpan matha. This matha probably came into existence sometime 
in the mid-fourteenth century in Tirumala. By the mid-fifteenth century, though, 
the Cryars of this matha had moved to Ahobilam in the Kurnool district of current 
Andhra Pradesh, probably in order to evade the increasing prestige of Tenkalai 
Srivaisnavism in Tirumala. The Ahobilam Cryars maintained extensive contacts 
with Vijayanagara throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries even while 
successively propagating Srivaisnavism in the Telugu country.”2 

The third phase — between the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries — was the 
period of the counter-initiative on the part of Vatakalai leaders, who now also began 
to institutionally link themselves to Vijayanagara kings. Prominent in this effort were 
the Cryars of the Ahobila matha; the Gcaryapurusas called Tatacaryas and finally, 
the Brahmatantra Parakalatantra matha. The Tatacaryas had been closely associated 
with the court of the Vijayanagara monarchs of the Aravidu dynasty and had come 
to settle in Kaficipuram sometime in the latter half of the sixteenth century. The head 
of the family Etttir Kumara Tirumalai Tatacarya rapidly acquired influence over the 
Varadarajasvami temple and became the Srikdryadurantara or person in charge of 
the temple by 1582.7 He seems to have subsequently also acquired say over the 
running of Vaisnava temples in Sriperumputiir and Tirunirmalai.24 The influence 
of the Tatacaryas was at its peak during the late sixteenth and first half of the 
seventeenth centuries but waned with the disintegration of Vijayanagara 
in mid-seventeenth century and the decisive defeat of the Vijayanagara armies by 
the Deccani sultanates. It is at this juncture that the Tatacaryas moved to seek the 
protection of the one dynasty in South India which was explicitly Vaisnavite: that of 
the Wodeyars of Mysore.” Their progression paralleled that of the Czyars of the 
Brahmatantra Parakalatantra matha, also originally located in Kafici. 

The leaders of the last-mentioned institution moved from Kaficipuram to Mysore 
the mid-seventeenth century and became the initiatory gurus of the Mysore kings.”° 

The movement on the part of prominent Vatakalai leaders to reclaim or make 
new claims to rights in the Srivaisnava temples appears to have begun in this 
period, in the latter half of the seventeenth century and intensified in the subse- 
quent century. For it is after the seventeenth century that the term “Northern 
School” (Vatakalai)”’ increasingly came to be used of those Srivaisnavas who 
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claimed allegiance to Vedanta Deéika’s line of disciples even as “Southern 
School” (TZenkalai) came to mean Pillai Lokacarya’s line. The decline of 
Vijayanagara after the mid-sixteenth century and the rise of the Nayaka kingdoms 
of Madurai and Tanjavur, it has been suggested, marked a profound conceptual 
and institutional shift in South India.?* The Nayakas of Tanjavur, including their 
most famous ruler Ragunatha Nayaka (1612-1634) were Vaisnavite in their incli- 
nations, having as the family deity Rajagopalasvami of Mannarkuti. The Nayakas 
drew upon a new set of Telugu castes to form the backbone of their states, left- 
handed sidra (in the traditional South Indian sense of all other than the brahmins) 
castes, skilled in trade, called balijas.”° With the power of this new elite also came 
a self-conscious pride in being a Sidra and hence, in a deliberate inversion of the 
varna heirarchy laid out in the Purusasikta, pride in the descent from the feet 
rather than the head of Visnu-Narayana.*? We might conjecture that Tenkalai 
Srivaisnavism — with its traditional devotion to Nammalvar the sidra dlvar and 
the emphasis on how a lowly birth itself, conducive as it is to a natural humility, 
is an advantage on the path to salvation —would have been theologically the 
better suited Srivaisnava school to take advantage of these new ideological 
formations. Nevertheless, right until the demise of the Nayaka kingdoms in the 
mid-eighteenth century, the relationship between the two branches of 
Srivaisnavism appear to have been characterized by some measure of mutual 
accommodation when it came to rights within the temples. An example of such a 
balancing act would be the one achieved for a hundred years or so in the 
Varadarajasvami temple in Kaficipuram. There, once the threat from the Mughal 
armies of Aurangzeb had receded in the early eighteenth century, the Tatacaryas 
returned to their native lands from Mysore to find that much of the power in the 
daily running of the temple had passed into the hands of the Attan Ciyar family, 
of Tenkalai persuasion. Reinstated into the position of the family which would 
receive first honors in the temple, the Tatacaryas appear to have come to some 
uneasy compromise with the Attan Ciyar family by which each continued to exer- 
cise authority over certain spheres of the temple. Such compromises came to be 
less and less feasible with the emergence and consolidation of British power in 
South India.*! 

The evolving nature of the complex interaction between temples and the 
British, later to be followed by the state of Tamil Nadu after Indian independence, 
has been looked at in detail by Chandra Mudaliar (1976) and Franklin Presler 
(1987). Reflecting on the British policies in the nineteenth century, Presler sees a 
vacillating approach to temple control, combining features of both state expan- 
sion and non-intervention.** Nevertheless, his main contention is that, in the long 
run and cumulatively, the colonial state did eventually penetrate Hindu religious 
institutions and not just temples but also mathas. Even at a decisive historical 
juncture when a policy of withdrawal from interference was proposed (as it was 
under pressure from Christian groups in England in 1842), the local government 
in the Madras Presidency subverted the policy through “ a mixture of resistance, 
reluctant accommodation and deception.”*? In pre-British days and even up to the 
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period of the Nayakas the relationship between the state and the temples had been 
mutually supportive and reinforcing: a conferring of symbolic honors by the 
temples was reciprocated by gifts and donations on the part of rulers. This real 
and substantive relationship of exchange was now being corroded. Appadurai 
goes on to give a convincing analysis as to why this was so, with a focus on the 
Parthasarathisvami temple in Triplicane, Madras. His main argument is that the 
intimate and subtle relationship which existed between kingly authority, sectarian 
leaders and temple management in the pre-colonial period altered irrevocably 
with the advent of the British. The changes were four-fold: First, the exchange of 
honors between the king and the deity as a basis of political authority had ceased 
to exist and hence, no systematic transactions took place between the British, on 
the one hand, and sectarian leaders and traditional organizations, on the other. 
Second, in contrast to kings who had held themselves aloof from the day-to-day 
running of the temple yet interfered decisively to resolve local disputes the 
British involved themselves increasingly in the former while attempting “reli- 
gious neutrality” and showing a marked reluctance to get involved in “native 
disputes”. Third, the separation of the judicial and administrative arms of the 
colonial state created ambiguities in resolving conflicts, which did not exist in 
pre-colonial times. Finally, there was the context-bound nature of Hindu royal 
orders in pre-colonial times which differed markedly from the generalizing tenden- 
cies of British law which also set precedents. The result of these four aspects was, 
as Appadurai sums up, “the transformation of previously social categories 
into actual social organizations, of previously ritually constructed privileges into 
bureaucratically defined ones, and of a relatively fluid system of alliances into a 
relatively rigid and antagonistic set of interest groups’”.*4 Such a transformation 
implied that each sectarian group felt that it had no other means to safeguard its own 
rights within a temple than through ceaseless litigation. The less the actual power 
available to either the Jenkalais or the Vatakalais in temple management — and the 
history of the temples in the nineteenth and twentieth century is a history of the 
systematic erosion of the power of such groups traditionally associated with them 
— the greater was the passion felt about the symbolic value of honors and rights. 
Hence, the sectarian rivalry resulted in bitter disputes, between the two 
schools, over the administrative and financial control of the great Vaisnava 
temples of South India; law suits were filed under the British Raj which have seen 
uneasy settlements or are ongoing even today and all the temples prominently 
display caste-marks which indicate whether they are under Vatakalai or Tenkalai 
control.*> The evidence from the theological literature of the tradition, to which 
we shall next turn, corroborates that the sectarian dispute came to be fixed — and 
henceforth understood — in fixed categories only at this very late period. 


1.2 The theological dispute 


An overview of Srivaisnava theological works shows that it is at a very late date 
that the theological differences between the two schools of Srivaisnavism had 
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come to be listed and formalized as The Eighteen Differences (astadasabheda). 
Between the period of Pillai Lokacarya/Vedanta Desika and the twentieth 
century, there are a mere handful of texts which have these eighteen points as 
their subject-matter. These include, most importantly, the Astadasabhedanirnaya/ 
Astadasabhedavicara (Vatakalai) (which I call Astadasabhedanirnaya I because of 
the existence of a second text with an identical name), the Astadasabhedasamvdda 
(Tenkalai) and another incomplete AstddaSabhedanirnaya II (a conciliatory text).*° 

The evidence thus far shows that all these texts display a high degree of inter- 
textuality: the Astadasabhedanirnaya I is found in the most number of 
manuscripts and is frequently cited in the Astadasabhedasamvdda, showing that 
the latter post-dates it. The third text, the Astadasabhedanirnaya II, is incomplete 
dealing only with eight of the eighteen differences. The dating of AstadaSsab- 
hedanirnaya I relies heavily on the colophon giving details of the author. With the 
exception of one single manuscript, all others attribute the text to one Vatsya 
Sriranganatha, son of Vatsya Srinivasa, the name indicating a Vatakalai lineage. 
Siauve (1978) comes to the conclusion that Vatsya Srinivasa was the author of 
the Ramdnujasiddhantasamgraha, a text composed during the pontificate of the 
26th mathddipati of the Ahobila matha Sriraiganathayati, whose pontificate was 
from 21-11-1811 to 20-12-1828. Her conclusion, therefore, is that the Astadasab- 
hedanirnaya I must have been composed between the 1830s and the 1850s and 
the other texts in response to it in and around the same period.*” The theological 
literature about the dispute, therefore, strengthens the historical evidence: it 
shows that it was only as late as the nineteenth century, the period when formal 
litigation in British courts began, that both the Vatakalais and the Tenkalais 
needed to profile themselves as distinct separate sects, with irreconcilable theo- 
logical differences. The formalization of hitherto fluid theological opinions in 
turn would have further helped consolidate sectarian identity. 

In his 1910 article for The Royal Asiatic Society A. Govindacarya provided a 
comprehensive list of these eighteen differences which, when examined carefully, 
can be reduced to two major issues and a few other minor ones. One major issue — 
on which there are four differences — is about how to define God’s nature and 
qualities. Broadly speaking, the Vatakalais conceived of God as a loving but just 
parent: he cared immensely about the individual soul but required, in turn, that 
the soul attend to his wishes and be good. The Tenkalais adopted a more radical 
position: God, here, is seen as the parent who unconditionally loves its weak and 
imperfect child. The two branches, or schools as I shall refer to them, also had 
different views on how God’s graciousness (prasdda), his parental love 
(vatsalya), and his mercifulness (daya) should be defined. The Vatakalais held 
the view that God’s graciousness was not unconditional but had to be earned by 
the soul; that his parental love implied that he was blind to the soul’s defects 
(dosddarsitvam) and that his mercifulness was such as to be sympathetic 
(paraduhkha-niracikirsa). The Tenkalais adopted a much more radical position 
on all these definitions. God’s graciousness was freely given and not fathomable; 
his nature was such as to not just ignore but positively relish the defects of the 
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soul (dosabhogyatvam); his mercifulness went beyond sympathy to empathy with 
the soul’s suffering (paraduhkhaduhkhitvam). 

The second major issue — on which there are a further six differences — relates 
to the concept called prapatti. The word prapatti is derived from pra+pad, meaning 
“to take refuge with/in” (van Buitenen 1974) and is used to refer to a soteriological 
path in Srivaisnavism. A person does prapatti when he/she surrenders oneself at the 
feet of God in order to obtain liberation from the cycle of transmigration and attain 
moksa (defined as being part of Visnu’s retinue in his paradise of Vaikuntha). Hence, 
prapatti is synonymous with self-surrender. The term already has this meaning in the 
writings of Ramanuja prior to the origination of the theological dispute, that is, in the 
11th century. The Vatakalais held the view that prapatti was but one of several paths 
to God, meant primarily for one incapable of following other paths. Further, prap- 
atti was akin to a ritual with auxiliary rites which lead upto it and that it, in turn, 
engenders God’s graciousness. As far as the Tenkalais were concerned, prapatti was 
the only path to liberation and hence meant for everybody. It was not a ritual — 
rather, it was the resignation of all self-effort towards attaining liberation. Hence to 
do prapatti was to do nothing, for any effort was an impediment to the working of 
God’s grace. These respective stances on what the individual soul should do or not 
do for his/her own salvation and correspondingly, what God does, were rather pith- 
ily summed up in the maxims about cats, monkeys and their young (markatamar- 
jarakiSoranyaya). The Vatakalais were described as adhering to the position that 
God saves the soul like the monkey lifts its young: the young monkey has to hold on 
to its mother, that is, make some meagre effort for its own protection. The Tenkalais 
were described as adhering to the position that God saves the soul like the cat lifts 
its kitten by the scruff of its neck: the kitten does nothing for its own protection and 
God acts entirely on his own in bestowing salvation. 

The Monkey School versus The Cat School — or the dispute about the nature 
of God’s Grace and the soul’s agency — was how the Srivaisnava theological 
divide came to be understood and discussed by the early 20th century. This, 
though the eighteen differences encompassed a range of other issues, the most 
important of these relating to the status of the Goddess.** In order to understand 
why there emerged a tradition of interpretation of the theological divide as an 
ur-dispute predominantly about cats and monkeys we first have to turn to modern 
historiographical approaches to Srivaisnavism. 


1.3 “Grace”, “Works” and the Srivaisnava dispute 


The main trends in the interpretation of the Srivaisnava theological dispute 
emerged in the first decades of the twentieth century, but these trends had their 
antecedents in Orientalist discourse of the nineteenth century. The a priori 
assumptions of nineteenth century Orientalist discourse on Indian religions and 
bhakti ideology in particular and the impact this discourse had on the native 
perception of indigenous traditions has been reviewed extensively by other schol- 
ars and, hence, is not considered in detail here.*? What is briefly considered are 
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those aspects of this discourse which directly influenced scholarship on 
Srivaisnavism and the dispute. German dominated Orientalist historiography — 
whether the phenomena under consideration was Roman religion*® or Indian 
religions — was anchored by a teleological vision of religious development 
with Judaeo-Christian monotheism as the culmination of such a process. 
It followed from this that all other forms of religious movements — polytheistic or 
monistic — were eventually doomed to be “reformed” or purged by monotheism — 
the issue was simply a matter of when. In the context of the history of Indian 
religions, the Orientalists saw the triumph of monotheism in the medieval 
Vaisnavite religious movements which were seen as reforming and triumphing 
over the monistic religious views of the philosopher Sankara which had, 
till their emergence, dominated Indian theology in the medieval period. One of 
these medieval Vaisnavite religious movements was what was referred to as the 
school of Ramanuja. 

A central figure in this historiography was George Grierson who, as Dalmia 
(1997) has pointed out, formulated “a theory of bhakti as the overarching princi- 
ple which encompassed the most diverse streams” and further posited “a bhakti 
movement in medieval India, unitary in character, which carried the message 
of love to all corners of the subcontinent and to see it all as the gift of 
Christianity.’’*! A salient feature of Grierson’s views on bhakti for the understand- 
ing of subsequent scholarship on Srivaisnavism was formulated in his influential 
article on the “Bhakti-marga” for the 1910 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 
Here, Grierson said that Ramanuja and Madhva had inaugurated the modern 
“Bhakti-marga’.” 

“This modern Bhakti-marga is a religion: It has doctrines, such as monotheism, 
grace, creation, salvation, works, immortality of the soul, and ‘four churches 
of the reformation’, that is Ramanuja, Madhva, Visnusvamin, and Nimbaditya. 
It also has ritual features such as the mantra, sectarian marks, and the authority of 
the guru (which Monier—Williams believed analogous to baptism, initiation, and 
communion).’’*? It is these views of Grierson and other Orientalists on the school 
of Ramanuja which formed the backdrop to Rudolf Otto’s 1917 and 1930s 
observations on the Srivaisnava dispute. 

In his 1917 book on Visnu-Narayana, Otto briefly alluded to the fact that the 
school of Ramanuja had experienced a “splitting up of the Church” 
(Kirchentrennung) similar to that which the Christian Church had undergone. 
The Vatakalais were compared to the Roman Catholics with a “Pelagian” empha- 
sis on the ability of man to attain salvation through his own natural efforts, while 
the Tenkalais with their perceived stress on the primacy of God’s grace was seen 
to be Lutheran. The Srivaisnava theological dispute was a “Grace” versus 
“Works” dispute, similar to the one which led to the Protestant Reformation.** 

Approximately a dozen years later, in 1930, Otto expanded on these views in 
his comparative study of the doctrine of Grace in Christianity and Indian reli- 
gions. Here, Otto said that Ramanuja’s school was, in terms of its structure and 
institutions, very much like the Lutheran Church. It was organized like a 
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Christian denomination, a tight-knit and closed religious community with its own 
rites and rituals, place of worship, theology and even hymn-book.* Ramanuja 
himself could be called a reformer like Luther, in this case one who attacked 
monistic theology and reiterated in its stead the belief in a personal God and a 
doctrine of salvation based upon such a belief. With this “Bhakti-religion” there 
arose, after Ramanuja, a dispute regarding the doctrine of Grace which seemed to 
duplicate the old split between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants. 

Thus, Otto was first postulating that Srivaisnavism was a reform movement 
like Protestantism and further that a split later took place within this 
Protestantism (similar perhaps to Calvinism) which replicated the original split 
which had given rise to Protestantism itself. 

Otto’s writings were to awaken an abiding interest in the theology of 
Ramanuja among Christian theologians and the writings of Kumarappa (1934), 
Kulandran (1964), Plott (1974), etc. are a testament to this sustained interest. 
His writings also inaugurated an interpretation of the dispute as, in essence, one 
about the problem of “Grace” versus “Works” in which the Tenkalais were 
the reformists among the Protestants and, hence by implication, the true heirs 
to the mantle of Ramanuja. 

These views, in turn, were nourished by a stream of thought arising in the wake 
of modern Tamil historiography, which emphasized that the theological dispute 
was one between the Sanskritic Northern school and the Tamil Southern School. 


1.4 Sanskritic Srivaisnavism versus Tamil Srivaisnavism 


In a 1915 article of V. Rangachari on Ramanuja’s successors for the Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, we have the first comprehensive 
theory which linked the Tenkalais exclusively with Tamil and the Vatakalais 
exclusively with Sanskrit. Rangachari put forward the theory that the origins of 
the dispute were to be laid at the door of a geographic dispersion, which had 
resulted in certain teachers of the Srivaisnava community being domiciled at 
Srirangam and others at Kaficipuram. This dispersion had led to the Sriraigam 
teachers concentrating on the study of the Tamil works of the Srivaisnava canon 
while the Kafictpuram teachers wrote commentaries on the Sanskrit part of the 
canon. Thus, the geographical dispersion was considered to lead to the validation, 
by each group of teachers, of one part of the textual canon of the community at 
the expense of the other (Sanskrit or Tamil). This, in turn, led to the formation of 
different schools of thought with the successors of these teachers owing doctrinal 
allegiance to their own teacher-pupil lineage (guruparampara) at the expense of 
the other. Thus, in Rangachari’s view, one could speak of a KaficIpuram-centred, 
Sanskritic Srivaisnavism which later became the Vatakalais and a Srirangam- 
centered, mainly Tamil Srivaisnavism which later became the Jenkalais. 

The highly specific sense in which Rangachari meant “Tamil” and “Sanskrit” 
— meaning specialization in certain canonical texts of the religious tradition — 
was overlaid by other definitions of “Tamil” and “Sanskrit” by those scholars 
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who examined the socio-historical and cultural aspects of the dispute in the 
1970s, definitions which were profoundly influenced by developments in Tamil 
historiography after the mid-nineteenth century. The mid-19th to early 20th 
centuries had seen the emergence of numerous works of Tamil literary history 
dealing with the culture of the ancient Tamils. These were produced by scholars 
with entirely different training — philologists, historians but also enthusiastic 
amateur scholars — with perspectives which one can only broadly and with 
caution characterize as “traditionalist” or “modern”, keeping in mind the complex 
interaction between the two. But most of these studies sounded one, common 
theme: The ancient Tamil past (identified with the pre-Christian Cankam Age) 
conceptualized as uncontaminated by the advent of the “Aryans”, Sanskrit and 
the caste system tended to be uniformly valorized. The main polemical thread 
which ran through this historiography was the dichotomy of Tamil and Sanskrit, 
the former associated with concepts such as “anti-caste” and “non-Brahmin” and 
the latter with “caste-ridden” and “Brahmin”. Saivism, in this historiography 
came to seen as the authentic religion of the Tamils and the vehicle of its revela- 
tion was the Tamil language.*° 

It is this modern Tamil historical imagination combined with the the Orientalist 
view of the Tenkalais as the reformers among the Protestants as well as the 
need to assert the “Tamilness” of Vaisnavism which permeates the 1970’s socio- 
historical and cultural studies of the Srivaisnava dispute. 

Thus scholars in the 1970s (Gnanambal 1971; Jagadeesan 1977) have coin- 
cided in seeing the Sanskrit—Tamil divide as also one between conservatives and 
populists. In this interpretation, the Tenkalai school is seen as the radical move- 
ment of Srivaisnavism, one intent on levelling caste inequalities among the devo- 
tees of Visnu. This radical impetus to challenge the caste-system on the part of 
the Tenkalai teachers is traced to their devotion to the Glvars (some of whom were 
clearly not Brahmins) and their fealty to Ramanuja (whose temple reforms as 
well as personal activities according to the traditional hagiographies are seen as 
evidence of a revolutionary spirit). In contrast to this, the Vatakalai School is seen 
as a brahminical backlash, one privileging a Sanskritic world view with an 
emphasis on caste and ritual duty as prescribed in the Dharmasastras. The previ- 
ous section has suggested that certain doctrines of the Tenkalai school undoubt- 
edly appealed to a wider spectrum of the Tamil populace, accounting for their 
early consolidation of power in the temples. But this is not quite the same as 
suggesting that the Tenkalai school was as radical in its rejection of caste as, for 
instance, early ViraSaivism. Theologically, the evidence for an explicitly radical 
rejection of caste, or in traditional terms, varnasramadharma, is scant in the writings 
of the Southern School teachers at least till the 14th century.*’ Socio-historically, the 
evidence for such a stance either then or later is yet to be gathered. Until more of 
the relevant work is done and the facts in their fullness emerge we shall remain 
in the dark regarding the actual social policies of the Tenkalai school towards 
non-Brahmin castes who became or wished to become Srivaisnavas in the 
medieval period. 
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The historiographical approaches to the Srivaisnava dispute outlined here were 
characteristically modernist: grand meta-narratives with clear-cut story-lines. 
This was classic nineteenth century historiography and (particularly in the case of 
Tamil historiography) it uses history, as Michael Bentley says, “as a vehicle for 
locating groups and people [in this case the Tamils] and giving them a past that 
suits their present or encourages their sense of the future.”*® There is no doubt that 
the contrast between Sanskritic Srivaisnavism and Tamil Srivaisnavism which 
emerged through this historiography is no phantom concoction of Orientalists and 
comparative theologians but was grounded on and enmeshed with an undoubt- 
edly emic perception of dispute as relating in someway to a polarization of Tamil 
and Sanskrit by at the latest the nineteenth century. Thus, the Astddasab- 
hedanirnaya, our nineteenth century text on the dispute, states at the very begin- 
ning that it is dealing with the views of the “dramiddacaryas” and then with that 
of the “‘samskrtdcaryas.”*° 

Finally, the simile of the cats who are Tamil and the monkeys who are 
Sanskrit, eventually privileged by these approaches, has remained, both 
because of its simplicity and clarity, extremely popular and encapsulates the 
general understanding of the dispute. There is every reason to believe that this 
simile is of relatively recent origin, coming to be coined around the same time 
as the astadasabheda texts. The earliest mention of the simile appears to have 
been in the Tamil text Palanatai Vilakkam of Tirumalicai Anna Ayyankar, a text 
not earlier than the nineteenth century.°° Soon after this period the simile 
becomes ubiquitous particularly in comparative works on Hinduism and 
Christianity as well as in any general account of the later period of 
Srivaisnavism.>! 

Yet, the fact is, that these conceptual schemata are of little or no use in under- 
standing the theological writings of the Srivaisnava dcaryas on the dispute in its 
early phases — i.e. prior to the fourteenth century. Moreover, it is when we apply 
these schemata unreflectively to the early medieval phases of the dispute that we 
tend to stray into a certain kind of “hard essentialism’°? which brings us no 
further in unraveling the historical threads of its composition. In other words, the 
existent paradigms about the dispute, while appropriate to later centuries, 
tyrannize the medieval evidence. The tacit acknowledgement of this fact is no 
doubt why scholars working on the theology of the dispute tend not to explicitly 
reflect on the historiographical approaches to it and yet are not wholly 
immune to these late meta-narratives when they venture to make some general 
observations on the dispute. 


1.5 The interaction of Tamil and Sanskrit 


The observations of Rangachari about the Tamil and Sanskrit textual specializations, 
while being true to a great extent of the corpus of works of the Tenkalai and 
Vatakalai schools respectively, do not do justice to one crucial point, which is that 
the Srivaisnava dcdryas, whether they wrote predominantly in Tamil or in 
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Sanskrit demonstrated clearly in their works their erudition in both these 
languages. This erudition of the Srivaisnava Gcdryas in both Tamil and Sanskrit, 
was nothing other than a measure of that “religious cosmopolitanism” which 
characterized late medieval Tamil society and was itself a product of an intensive 
interaction between the two languages in the previous centuries. Thus, there is a 
direct lineage between medieval Srivaisnava religious literature in its indebted- 
ness to both languages and the poetry of the earlier bhakti movements, of which 
Ramanujan (1999:232) remarked that they “used whatever they found at hand 
and changed whatever they used — Vedic and Upanisadic notions; mythologies; 
Buddhism; Jainism; conventions of Tamil and Sanskrit poetry; early Tamil 
conceptions of love, service, women, and kings; folk religion and folksong; the 
play of contrasts between Sanskrit and the mother-tongue.”™* 

Further, this intensive interaction between Tamil and Sanskrit from the 
6th century onwards, cannot be reduced to a uni-directional movement of the 
“Sanskritization” of Tamil. Rather we are speaking of a bi-directional, complex 
process of interaction between languages over centuries and the emergence of an 
extensive corpus of religious literature — Buddhist, Jaina, Saiva and Vaisnava — 
which arose as a result of this interaction, a process the study of which might well 
benefit from the development of broader theoretical parameters. 

The Srivaisnava literature in the post-Ramanuja period particularly showed 
evidence of this interaction. Thus, in analysing the stotra literature in 
Srivaisnavism immediately after Ramanuja, Nancy Ann Nayar speaks of these 
compositions as products of an “intricate and highly complex ... interactive 
process involving the synthesis of the Tamil and Sanskrit streams” and stresses 
the “bi-directionality” of this enterprise. And in his study of the poetry of a late 
medieval Srivaisnava dcdrya like Vedanta Desika, Hopkins refers to the manner 
in which this poetry represents a “complex literary and cultural synthesis”. 
Borrowing upon Pollock’s conceptions of the “vernacular millenium’*° and the 
“Sanskrit cosmopolis”>’ Hopkins characterizes Vedanta Desika as one who: 


represents a late religious flowering of the Sanskrit cosmopolis, and, at 
the same time, as a South Indian brahman embracing both Tamil and, in 
one notable instance, Maharastri Prakrit, he affirms the values of the 
cosmopolitan vernacular. In this comprehensiveness Desika the Ka€ajfict 
brahman-artist joins a significant cohort of cosmopolitan writers that 
spans the Jains in northern and sourthern India to Buddhist poets in Sri 
Lanka who flourished during and after his lifetime.>* 


The linguistic blurring of Tamil and Sanskrit in Srivaisnavism acquired new 
dimensions and came to be even more concretely exemplified, as it were, in the 
language that the Srivaisnava Gcdryas evolved to compose some of their theolog- 
ical texts from the mid-twelfth century onwards. This language is manipravdla. 
In strictly linguistic terms manipravala is a dialect of Tamil since the word-order 
and endings are almost entirely Tamil while the lexica varies, in individual 
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works, from a preponderance of Sanskrit to a quarter Sanskrit.°? The language 
thus fully reflects new composite texts, commentaries and hagiographies, which 
emerged in and after this period, texts which served as vehicles for new ideas 
generated out of the renewed alchemy of the Sanskritic and Tamil streams of 
Srivaisnavism. 

Further, if such texts form the basis for both the proto-Vatakalai and proto- 
Tenkalai views — and this book suggests that they do — then the theological 
dispute, at least in its origins cannot be characterized as “Sanskrit” versus 
“Tamil”. In other words, the renewed synthesis of Tamil and Sanskrit 
which took place in this phase of Srivaisnava textual history must also 
lead to a much more historically differentiated view of the schismatic dispute, 
a view which would do away with existent post-nineteenth century definitions 
and lead, instead, to a stage by stage analysis of its evolution, keeping in 
mind, at each stage, the difference between its textual and socio-historical 
dimensions. 

The emphasis in this monograph is on the textual, theological dimension of 
one aspect of the dispute prior to the fourteenth century. This necessitates that 
one concentrates on Srivaisnavism as a “textual community” with a lineage of 
texts which are considered normative and have canonical status within the tradi- 
tion. The study of the schismatic dispute from this perspective becomes a study 
no more or less than a history of its interpretation within and through such texts. 
It is just such a history of interpretation which is being attempted here, not for 
the entire theological dispute, but more modestly, for a single issue within it, for 
the concept of prapatti. The delimitation of such an approach has been 
succinctly formulated by Holdrege: “the most we can hope to arrive at is a 
history of interpretations of textual representations, not an interpretation of 
historical verities... we can map the epistemological shifts in the discursive 
framework that dominates each textual stratum, but we cannot thereby defini- 
tively determine the actual sociohistorical conditions that generated these 
complexes and epistemological shifts.”°! 


1.6 The texts 


In the period of Ramanuja and his immediate successors the Srivaisnava teachers 
produced vast quantitites of literature in Sanskrit, manipravala and Tamil.” 
Of this, literature which might be classified as prapatti-literature, literature whose 
main aim is to present a situation in which prapatti takes place or to define and 
discuss it, falls into two broad categories: praise-poems, stotras, and commentaries 
on the Tamil devotional poetry, the Nalayirativiyappirapantam. Between these 
two categories of texts I have chosen to analyse the commentaries, among whose 
main task is to explicate and define the theological conceptions of prapatti pres- 
ent in the Naldyirativiyappirapantam. 

The focus on the commentaries is for two reasons. The commentaries present 
us with the canonical development of doctrine in Srivaisnavism after Ramanuja 
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in a highly linear fashion. Here, I speak particularly of the five classical commen- 
taries on the Tiruvaymoli which enclose, expand and build upon each other. Thus, 
laid side-by-side, they are a map, as it were, of the historical development of 
Srivaisnava doctrine. The focus on them is, self-evidently, a look at the core and 
not the peripheries of Srivaisnava literature post-Ramanuja. Hence, one is not 
looking at certain “subaltern” theological spaces which feed into Srivaisnavism 
and are, for that very reason, neglected and underestimated.® This lacuna too is 
being kept in mind, as one which would eventually have to be remedied through 
expanding the boundaries of the literary study of Srivaisnavism, even while one 
is undertaking an investigation here not undertaken before: to look at the devel- 
opment of prapatti doctrines in the classical commentaries. The focus on the 
commentaries instead of the stotras is also because of the kind of spaces which 
this literature opens up for the discussion on prapatti within the tradition. Prior to 
the commentaries, prapatti as a theological concept, is linked to a significant 
moment of personal devotion and self-surrender to a deity in a temple, whether 
in the stotra literature or in the Nalayirativiyappirapantam. The commentaries, in 
contrast, give prapatti a plot, they show how it can begin, why it is difficult and 
the bliss it can lead to, and through incorporating tales of piety, proverbs and 
hagiographical elements they locate prapatti within the lives of the teachers of 
the tradition and hence within the lives of lay Srivaisnavas. They, in effect, turn 
prapatti into a soteriological path to salvation. In doing so, they pave the way for 
the later rahasya-literature of Pillai Lokacarya and Vedanta DeSika, in which the 
theological divide on prapatti becomes explicit. 

The commentaries on the Tamil devotional poetry, the Naldyirativiyappirapantam, 
currently available to us, are three to four for the immediate post-Ramanuja period. 
After the mid-13th century they grow exponentially, including the twenty-four 
commentaries on all the texts of the Nadaldyirativiyappirapantam written by 
Periyavaccan Pillai.** Several commentaries were lost and others have been recently 
discovered which are not cited in earlier sources and about whose authorship there 
remains disagreement. Thus, altogether, the issue of how many commentaries were 
produced by the Srivaisnava dcdryas remains open-ended at this stage of research. 
The most recent attempt to sort out the situation is that of Vénkatakirusnan (2003). 

Vénkatakirusnan takes two texts as his source texts for the authenticity of the 
commentaries: the first is Manavalamamuni’s UpadeSaratnamalai, the second his 
disciple Pillai Lokam Ciyar’s commentary to it. The relevant verses of the 
Upadesaratnamalai which speak of the commentaries on the most important text 
of the Nalayirativiyappirapantam, the Tiruvaymoli of Nammalvar (henceforth, 
TVM) are verses 39-45. The forty-sixth verse states that only Periyavaccan 
Pillai has written commentaries to all of the Ndldyirativiyappirapantam. 
The forty-seventh verse refers to the commentaries on texts of the 
Nalayirativiyappirapantam, apart from the TVM, to which other dcdaryas have 
written commentaries. In his Introduction (munnurai) Vénkatakirusnan, speaks of 
the existence of several commentaries, some published, others unpublished, 
which are not referred to in the Upadesaratnamalai. Hence, there remains some 
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question regarding the authorship of these. On the other hand, there are also 
commentaries mentioned in the UpadeSaratnamalai which remain lost, already 
by the time the commentary to it was written by Pillai Lokam Ciyar. These two 
categories of commentaries include the following: 


Several commentaries are attributed to Nafictyar by Manavalamamuni. 
Of these already by the time of Pillai Lokam Ciyar only two existed. Recently 
a Tirupalliyerucci vyakhydana attributed to Nafictyar has been published. 
There exist three commentaries attributed to Alakiya Manavalapperumal 
Nayanar. Of these, two were already well known: on Tiruppdvai and 
Kanninunciruttampu. A third commentary on Amalandtipiran currently in 
existence is also attributed to Alakiya Manavalapperumal Nayanar though it 
is not mentioned in the above texts. 

Three commentaries are currently attributed to Nampillai: /tu, Tiruvirutta 
vydkhyana and Kanninunciruttampu vykhyana. In addition, there has been 
an old Telugu publication of a Periyatirumatal vyakhydna though others 
attribute it to Alakiya Manavalapperuma] Nayanar. None of these are attrib- 
uted to Nampillai by Manavalamamuni. 

A commentary on the Periyalvar Tirumoli attributed to Tiruvaymoli Pillai has 
been published. The above mentioned was the teacher of Manavalamamuni. Yet 
this commentary finds no mention in the Upadesaratnamalai. 

Another disciple of Tiruvaymoli Pillai and a contemporary of Manavalamamuni 
called AyJananyacarya Svami wrote the Tiruppdvai Irdyirappati and the 
Naldyirappati. These too are not mentioned by Manavalamamuni. 

Several commentaries mentioned in the Periya Tirumuti Ataivu are currently 
not available.® 


Vénkatakirusnan provides us with a final, tentative list of the entire range of 
verses on the Naldyirativiyappirapantam which have been commented upon 
either as part of complete or incomplete commentaries: 


Ne 


eCeADMNA 


First thousand 


Tiruppallantu 12 verses Periyavaccan Pillai. 

Periyalvar Tirumoli 461 verses Manavalamamuni (420 verses), Periyavaccan 
Pillai (41 verses). 

Tiruppavai 30 verses Periyavaccan Pillai, Alakiya Manavalapperumal 
Nayanar, Ay Jananyacarya Svami (2 commentaries) 

Nacciyar Tirumoli 143 verses Periyavaccan Pillai 

Perumal Tirumoli 105 verses Periyavaccan Pillai 

Tiruccantaviruttam 120 verses Periyavaccan Pillai 

Tirupalliyelucci 10 verses Naficiyar, Periyavaccan Pillai 

Amalanatipiran 10 verses Periyavaccan Pillai, Alakiya Manavalapperumal 
Nayanar, Vedanta DeSsika. 
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9 Kanninunciruttampu 11 verses Nafictyar, Nampillai, Periyavaccan Pillai, 
Alakiya Manavalapperumal Nayanar 


Second thousand 


10 Periya Tirumoli 1084 verses. Periyavaccan Pillai 
11) Tirukku untantakam 20 verses Periyavaccan Pillai 
12. Tirunetuntantakam 30 verses Periyavaccan Pillai 


Third thousand 


13. Mutal Tiruvantati 100 verses. Periyavaccan Pillai 

14 Trantam Tiruvantati 100 verses Periyavaccan Pillai 

15. Mdanram Tiruvantati 100 verses Periyavaccan Pillai 

16 Nadnmukan Tiruvantati 96 verses Periyavaccan Pillai 

17. Tiruviruttam 100 verses Nampillai, Periyavaccan Pillai, Alakiya 
Manavalapperumal Nayanar. 

18 Tiruvdciriyam 7 verses Periyavaccan Pillai 

19 Periya Tiruvantati 87 verses Periyavaccan Pillai 

20 Tiruvelukirrirukkai 1 verse Periyavaccan Pillai (two commentaries) 

21 Ciriya Tirumatal 1 verse Periyavaccan Pillai, Nampillai or Alakiya 
Manavalapperumal Nayanar. 


Fourth thousand 


22 TVM 1102 verses Pillan, Naficiyar, Nampillai (Vatakkuttiruviti Pillai), 
Periyavaccan Pillai, Alakiya Manavala Ctyar. 


In total, we have what amounts to approximately 40 commentaries excluding the 
various Sanskrit summaries of the Divyaprabandham, such as Vedanta DeSika’s 
Dramidopanisadtatparyaratnavali, Dramidopanisadsadra and short commen- 
taries such as that of Tirukkonéri Dasyai etc. 

Thus, we have an oceanic (just the Jtu Muppattayirappati is twice as long as the 
Mahabharata) corpus of literature which would eventually have to be looked at in 
its entirety to do justice to prapatti doctrinal development in the post-Ramanuja 
period. This book chooses to focus on a mere fraction of this corpus: the commen- 
taries which, by and large, precede both Pillai Lokacarya and Vedanta DeSsika and 
hence, the systematic state of the theological dispute, which concern themselves with 
prapatti. These are the five classical commentaries on the Tiruvaymoli, the last book 
of the Nalayirativiyappirapantam, by the poet known as Nammalvar. The signifi- 
cance of the Tiruvadymoli for the post-Ramanuja tradition is indicated by the fact that 
the maximum number of commentaries were written on it. These commentaries 
are the Ardyirappati, the Onpatindyirappati, the Irupattundldyirappati, the 
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Ttu Muppattayirappati and the Panntrdyirappati commentaries. Out of all these 
commentaries, the core premises of the book have emerged through the examina- 
tion of the first two commentaries, the A dyirappati and the Onpatindyirappati. 
This examination, in turn, inevitably led one to notice that both commentators 
drew significantly from Ramanuja’s own meagre writings on the issue of prapatti. 
Particularly significant seemed to be sections of his commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita, the Gitabhadsya, and the triad of short poems called the 
Gadyatraya, with regard to which the issue of his authorship is disputed. In other 
words, the conceptual apparatus of the prapatti discourse in the commentaries 
cannot be accessed without looking at these two texts. Hence, the study of prap- 
atti in the commentaries begins with a backward glance at Ramanuja. 

These texts can be listed as follows, on the basis of grouping them within 
successive stages of prapatti doctrinal development: 


Stage one 


Gitabhasya and Gadyatraya (Ramanuja: c. 1013-1137) 
Ardayirappati commentary (Tirukkurukaip Piran Pillan: c. 1060) 


Ne 


Stage two 


1 Onpatinayirappati commentary (Najfictyar: c. 1113-1208) 


Stage three 


Trupattunadlayirappati commentary (Periyavaccan Pillai: c. 1230) 
Ttu Muppattayirappati commentary (Nampillai: c. 1230 and Vatakku Tiruviti 
Pillai: c. 1250) 


Ne 


Stage four 
1 Pannirayirappati commentary (Vatikesari Alakiya Manavala Ctyar: c. 1300) 


With Stage Three we have already reached the period of Pillai Lokacarya and 
Vedanta Desika and hence the clearly articulated Tenkalai and Vatakalai theolog- 
ical positions. Thus, Chapter 7 on the Pannirayirappati commentary should be 
seen as dealing with the mature phase of prapatti doctrinal development. 

The textual analysis of each of these texts — which forms Chapters 2, 4, 5, 6 
and 7 of the book (with Chapter 3 serving as a general introduction to the 
commentarial literature) — is based upon those text passages where prapatti is 
explicitly defined and forms the chief topic of discussion. As far as Ramanuja is 
concerned, selected portions of the Gitabhasya and the Gadyatraya, as seen in the 
next chapter, are of great significance. As far as the commentaries are concerned, 
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the crucial text sections are the commentarial passages on the verse 
TVM VI.10.10, where all the commentators assume that the poet Nammalvar is 
doing prapatti to the idol form of Visnu at the sacred center of Venkatam/ 
Tirumala. Thus, this verse becomes the single most important textual section in 
the poem where the majority of the commentaries put forward their definitions of 
prapatti. The study, therefore, keeps this text section as the focal point, supple- 
menting it with commentarial material from other parts of the text when this was 
considered necessary to arrive at a fuller understanding of the concepts under 
consideration. This was particularly the case when it came to the first two stages 
of prapatti doctrinal development. 

The last three decades has witnessed a substantial growth in the study of the 
Srivaisnava commentaries. Valuable studies on the Srivaisnava manipravala 
literature (Venkatachari 1978; Hardy 1979, 1983, 1995) have been supplemented 
by an examination of writings of the schismatic period (Mumme 1985, 1987, 
1988, 1992) and by studies which concern themselves directly with the primary 
materials of this thesis (Arankaracan 1986; Carman and Narayanan 1989; 
Nanacuntaram 1989; Varadarajan 1989; P.T. Pima 1994, Clooney 1996, 1998 
and Véenkatakirusnan 2003). The book builds upon all this existent scholarship, 
but particular mention must be made of the impact of Clooney’s work on the 
structures of meaning embedded in the manipravadla commentaries and that of 
Hardy’s and Mumme’s on the nature and theological dimensions of the schismatic 
dispute in Srivaisnavism. The debt to Clooney’s work lies in understanding 
that manipravala commentaries artfully combine biographical anecdotes 
and dramatic narratives with theology to produce a new kind of commentary. 
The value of Hardy’s work lies in his suggestion, elaborated in various articles, 
that the poet-saints (alvars) of the Tamil tradition of Srivaisnavism have func- 
tioned as “powerful symbols,” and as catalysts of socio-religious tension, which 
manifested itself in the priority given by the Gcdryas to either the Tamil or the 
Sanskrit textual heritage of the tradition. The book is also indebted to Mumme’s 
text-sensitive approach and for her comprehensive look at the fully fledged 
doctrinal dispute in the writings of Pillai Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika. “The 
Srirangam acaryas” she says, “involved themselves in giving oral discourses and 
writing commentaries on the Nalayira Divya Prabandham to inspire the piety and 
devotion of the Srivaisnava community as a whole. Meanwhile, the Kanchi 
acaryas specialized in the interpretation of Visistadvaita Vedanta and Sastra in 
order to defend Srivaisnava doctrine and practice in philosophical debates with 
rival schools. The different purposes and audiences of these two enterprises made 
for distinctive tendencies in doctrinal emphasis, use of sources, and method of 
exposition.”°° Thus, eventually, Mumme comes to the conclusion that doctrinal 
differences between the two schools of Srivaisnavism arise not out of outright 
disagreement but due to subtle differentiation in “interpretive strategies.” This 
insight, as well as the need to stringently focus on how these strategies are 
deployed, also guides the study of the materials of a earlier and previous phase of 
the dispute, which I undertake, and is validated by it. Thus, this book builds upon 
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all this existent scholarship to ask questions about the development of a very 
specific dispute within the broader divide: that regarding prapatti or the path of 
salvation. 

The study is based upon both diachronic and synchronic analysis. It begins 
with unearthing what are seen as certain core notions of prapatti in the writings 
of Ramanuja. There follows a synchronic analysis of prapatti in the five major 
commentaries on the Tiruvadymoli. There is simultaneously an integration of the 
diachronic perspective when the notions of prapatti (particularly that of the first 
two commentaries) are viewed in relation to Ramanuja and, in the final analysis, 
when the commentaries are seen as successive strata of a history of interpretation 
of prapatti over approximately three centuries. This book, therefore, is a textual 
study with a historical emphasis: it examines the history of interpretation of a 
theological concept in religious texts over a period of approximately two 
centuries, attempting, thus, to account for an important component of religious 
change. 

The material being presented here argues that prapatti ideas in the early part of 
this period, in the writings of the teacher Ramanuja, evolved in the context of 
exegesis on the Bhagavadgita and in praise-poems (stotra) written in Sanskrit. 
Further, that these core ideas of prapatti reveal a soteriological concept which is 
defined in a heterogeneous way, its definition varying according to the status of 
its practitioner. The study also argues that these core ideas re-emerge in the Tamil 
commentaries of the teachers who came after Ramanuja and are further theolog- 
ically moulded by the emergence of and experimentation with this new literary 
genre. Thus, the first commentary of Tirukkurukaip Piran Pillan and the second 
commentary of Naficiyar differ in the sort of prapatti they emphasize because 
Naficlyar’s commentary innovates on the commentarial genre including in itself 
elements of hagiography. The difference in emphasis between Pillan and 
Naficilyar on prapatti thus generated, which remains in a pre-systematic stage, is 
therefore seen as one crucial factor in the emergence of two different schools of 
interpretation of the concept by the mid-thirteenth century. Thus, it is suggested 
that the original heterogeneous understanding of prapatti in Ramanuja is a major 
contributory cause to a larger theological dispute which arises among the 
Srivaisnavas after the mid- thirteenth century and the eventual division of the 
community into two sub-sects. 

This book, hence, is a textual study which attempts to lay aside, temporarily, 
existent conceptions of the development of Vaisnavite sectarian identity in the 
Tamil country in the medieval period to look afresh at the “thought-world’®’ of 
the medieval, commentarial texts of the Srivaisnava community. By doing so it 
shows that medieval sectarian formation in its theological dimension is a fluid 
and ambivalent enterprise, where conflict and differentiation are presaged on 
“sharing,” whether of a common canon, languages (Tamil and Sanskrit), a 
common saint, a common corpus of rituals or of the arena of the temple itself. 
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THE CONCEPTUAL 
PARAMETERS 


Ramanuja and Prapatti' 


2.1 Introduction 


There is general scholarly consensus that the formation and consolidation of 
Srivaisnava theology falls into two phases with some clear disjunctures between 
them. The first phase being that of the first three teachers Nathamuni (traditional 
dates: ca. CE ninth century), Yamuna (traditional dates: cE 918-1038) and 
Ramanuja (traditional dates: CE 1017-1137) and the second phase that of the 
post-Ramanuja dcaryas culminating with Vedanta Desika (traditional dates: 
CE 1268-1369). An important locus of this disjuncture has been identified as the 
break between the writings of Ramanuja and that of his successors on prapatti. 
Van Buitenen’s comments on this perceived doctrinal divide between Ramanuja 
and his successors in this regard are characteristic: 


This progress of the aspirant to God by way of karma-, jfiana-, and bhak- 
tiyoga, which are not separate roads but successive stages of the same 
way culminating in the attainment of God, is for Ramanuja the funda- 
mental teaching of the Gita. But we miss in this brief exposition of 
Ramanuja’s views that mystic doctrine which has grown so important in 
later Visistadvaita, which has indeed divided the Vaisnavas into two 
schools which exist today, the doctrine of prapatti. The doctrine of prap- 
atti as a second, and indeed a preferable, way to the attainment of God 
beside bhakti is completely absent in Ramanuja’s Gitabhasya.” 


The traditional Srivaisnava view, in contrast, is that there is no ideological 
break between Ramanuja and the later Gcaryas on prapatti. This is in keeping 
with the overall traditional perspective that there exists an unbroken line of 
prapatti-literature within the Srivaisnava canon starting with sections of certain 
Upanisads, the Bhagavadgita and the Paficaratragamas, moving on to the devo- 
tional works of the Gcaryas beginning with that of Yamuna and Ramanuja and 
culminating in the commentaries and rahasya-literature of the post-Ramanuja 
period. Nevertheless, even while holding this view, the Srivaisnava Gcaryas after 
Ramanuja seemed to have felt the need to take into account his exclusive emphasis 
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on bhaktiyoga as the means to salvation and his corresponding silence on prap- 
atti in the Sribhasya, since this text is considered his magnum opus, consolidat- 
ing the theological foundations of Srivaisnavism. They tended to account for this 
silence by saying that though Ramanuja taught the path of bhaktiyoga in his 
major writings like the Sribhdsya and the other Vedantic treatises, he all along 
practiced the secret, soteriological path of prapatti. One explanation advanced for 
the silence is that Ramanuja did not explicitly reveal this secret means to salva- 
tion in his Vedantic works because these texts were written for twice-born males 
(dvija) who were, in any case, qualified for bhaktiyoga.* The second explanation 
is that the Vedantic works are exoteric works meant for the consumption of non- 
Srivaisnavas and that the doctrine of prapatti is an esoteric one meant only for 
members of the community. Hence, it is only in his devotional and poetic works 
and in practice among his community of disciples that Ramanuja taught prapatti.4 

The common ground between the traditional view and modern scholarship is 
to be found in the consensus that Ramanuja may well be referring to prapatti in 
his commentary on the Bhagavadgita, the Gitabhdsya. Scholars have particularly 
tended to focus on verse 18.66 of the Bhagavadgita for which Ramanuja gives 
two interpretations.*> The significance of this verse in the post-Ramanuja period 
(where it is the subject of lengthy commentaries) has led scholars to examine the 
Gitabhdasya on it as well as on other verses where Ramanuja appears to be deal- 
ing with prapatti. More controversial as far as Ramanuja’s writings on prapatti 
are concerned are the three prose-poems collectively called the Gadyatraya, 
which seem to undeniably contain prapatti themes. These poems are attributed to 
Ramanuja by tradition but this is questioned by recent scholarship. Thus, most 
research on the issue of Ramanuja and prapatti has focused on these two texts: 
the Gitabhasya and the Gadyatraya. These very texts are also the focus of this 
chapter which deals, successively, with the seventh chapter of Ramanuja’s 
Gitabhasya, then his interpretation of Bhagavadgita 18.66 and, finally, the 
Gadyatraya. 

This chapter aims at showing that a soteriology based upon the concept of 
prapatti is clearly expounded in these texts and, hence, in the writings 
of Ramanuja himself. It further suggests that this soteriology based upon prapatti 
is not systematized nor placed in a clear relationship (hierarchical or otherwise) 
to the scheme of the three yogas of the Bhagavadgita and the Gitabhdsya. 
Therefore, it differs from the “classical” prapatti doctrines which are evident 
in the thirteenth century Srivaisnava texts of Pillai Lokacarya (traditional dates: 
CE 1264-1327) and Vedanta Desika (traditional dates: CE 1268-1369). Thus, 
while the chapter disputes the view expressed by scholars such as Van Buitenen 
(about the absolute cleavage between the soteriological doctrines of Ramanuja 
and his successors), it also takes exception to the traditional view of an unaltered 
lineage of prapatti doctrines in Srivaisnavism. Rather, what is being postulated is 
a historical movement from earlier to later stages of prapatti doctrinal develop- 
ment, a diachronic change effected in the realm of Srivaisnava theology prima- 
rily through “the hermeneutical enterprise.’”® 
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The next section demonstrates that Ramanuja deals extensively with prap- 
atti in the seventh chapter of his Bhagavadgita commentary and, further, that 
his use of the word prapatti in that chapter is differentiated: prapatti broadly 
has two meanings, in order to accomodate the aspirations and abilities of two 
different types of devotees, both of whom seek to reach God. Section 2.3 
suggests that this differentiated meaning of prapatti might also account for the 
two interpretations which Ramanuja offers for Bhagavadgita 18.66, the 
Caramasloka. Section 2.4 goes on to show that Ramanuja’s views on prapatti 
in the sections of the Gitabhdsya analysed above do not encompass the 
entirety of his prapatti ideology. In other words, the chapter also addresses the 
contentious issue of Ramanuja’s authorship of the Gadyatraya. In analysing 
the prose-poems I come to the conclusion, in Section 2.5, that a common 
authorship of the Gitabhdsya and the Gadyatraya is not unlikely, in the light 
of the terminological and doctrinal similarities between the two texts on prap- 
atti. A look at the previous research on Ramanuja’s conception of prapatti in 
the Gitabhdsya, with which the next section begins, contextualizes the starting 
point of this investigation. 


2.2 Prapatti in Gitabhasya’ 


There exists, thus far, no comprehensive study of Ramanuja’s views on prap- 
atti in the Gitabhdasya. The existent scholarship on the issue may be character- 
ized as follows: some scholars (Otto 1930; Kumarappa 1934) have advanced 
general theories on the soteriology of the Gitabhdsya, based upon a 
comparison of it with other works of Ramanuja.’Others (van Buitenen 1956) 
have undertaken an analysis of the meaning and contextual use of the word 
prapatti and its synonyms in the Gitabhdsya. Still others ( Lester 1965; 
Carman 1974; Nayar 1988) have taken a close look at selected verses 
of the Gitabhdsya for Ramanuja’s prapatti doctrines. Each of these approaches 
have yielded different results, leading to the great divergence of opinion on the 
subject. 

Among these approaches the most useful has been that of Van Buitenen which 
is characterized by the kind of careful attention to the contextual use of the words 
prapatti and Sarandgati in Ramanuja that is also being attempted in this chapter. 
Van Buitenen (1956) showed that the word prapatti had various meanings in the 
Gitabhasya, depending on the context. One general meaning was simply that of 
taking refuge. More specifically, it was mainly used to refer to a step prior to 
bhaktiyoga even while Ramanuja seemed to imply, in other contexts of the chap- 
ter, that it is equivalent to bhaktiyoga. Van Buitenen concluded that the former 
meaning of prapatti —as a step prior to bhaktiyoga — was the predominant one 
in the Gitabhasya.® These observations, though brief, focused on the contextually 
differentiated meaning of the word leading one to ask why Ramanuja would offer 
these multiple meanings at all. This question forms the starting point of my inves- 
tigation on Ramanuja and prapatti.? 
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The enquiry into this question is facilitated by looking, in greater detail than 
previous scholarship, at the seventh chapter of the Gitabhasya . This is a chapter 
which both Yamuna, in his short poem on the Bhagavadgita, the 
Gitarthasamgraha, and Ramanuja, in his introduction to the chapter, speak of as 
dealing with Sarandagati/prapatti. In his study of the Gitabhdasya it was again Van 
Buitenen who first drew attention to Ramanuja’s faithful modelling of the struc- 
ture of his work on that of the Gitarthasamgraha and his fidelity to both 
Yamuna’s terminology and ideas.'° Of particular interest, for our purpose, is 
Yamuna’s division of the eighteen chapters of the Bhagavadgita into three 
sections of six chapters each (satkas) in verses 2-4. This is then followed by 
a description of the contents of each chapter in verses 5-22 of the 
Gitarthasamgraha. Here, the contents of Chapter 7 are listed in verse 11 as: 
“The seventh [chapter] speaks of the exact nature [of God] (svayathatmyam), its 
concealment by prakrti (prakrtyasya tirodhih), refuge-seeking (Sarandagatih), the 
divisions of devotees (bhakta-bhedah), and the excellence of the awakened 
person (prabuddhasya Sraisthyam).”!! Thus we have, in Yamuna’s own words, 
the admission that this chapter deals with the topic of Saranagati. When we turn 
to Ramanuja’s introduction to this chapter we find that he echoes Yamuna. 
“There, the seventh [chapter] refers to the exact [essential] nature of the Supreme 
Person who is thus worthy of worship, its concealment by prakrti, the refuge- 
seeking in the Blessed One in order to avert [prakrti], the different types of devo- 
tees and the excellence of the man of wisdom.'”” It is noteworthy that where 
Yamuna in the Gitarthasamgraha used the word Sarandgati, Ramanuja uses the 
word prapatti, making the two words synonymous. Later on, in the commentary 
on Chapter 7, vv. 24 — 26, Ramanuja introduces the word samdasrayana, also 
meaning to seek refuge, but with a human form of the deity. That is, Krsna, in 
speaking of the corporeal incarnation he has taken, says that the purpose of doing 
so was in order for his devotees to take refuge with him.!'* Thus, we have three 
different words, related but not quite synonymous, for “taking refuge” in this 
chapter of the Gitabhdsya: prapatti and Sarandgati used interchangeably for 
taking refuge and the term samdSrayana restricted particularly for the accessible 
manifestation, like a human descent of the God. Following his introductory state- 
ment that one of the topics of this chapter is prapatti, Ramanuja talks about 
the knowledge (jfidna) pertaining to the essential nature of God (madvisaya) 
and discriminating knowledge (vijfidna), the first topic he has listed, in the 
commentary on the first three verses. He has Krsna- Vasudeva state that once such 
knowledge is known, there is nothing further that remains to be known with 
regard to him.'* This knowlege is then revealed, firstly, in the commentary on 
verses 7.4-5, to be about two sorts of prakrti. There is the lower prakrti 
(aparaprakrti) which is eight-fold, consisting of the five elements and mahat, 
buddhi and ahamkara (7.4).° There is, in addition, a higher prakrti (paraprakrti), 
which Ramanuja explains, is the object of enjoyment of sentient beings 
(cetanabhogyabhita), endowed with life (jtvabhita), in the form of 
the sentient (cetanariipa), which sustains the entire insentient universe (7.5).'° 
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A further seven verses (7.6—12) show that Krsna-Vasudeva is the source and 
origin of both kinds of prakrti and stands above them as the most supreme. Then 
we come to verse 7.13, where Krsna begins to explain why his supreme nature 
remains unrecognized in the world. He first states: “This entire world is deluded 
by these three states (bhava) [composed of] the strands (guna). It does not recog- 
nize me as the Supreme, Unchangeable [Being] above them.”'’ The commentary 
on this verse indicates that the delusion is due to the three categories of things 
(padartha) composed of the qualities, which are inferior (nihinatara), perish in a 
moment (ksanadhvamsi) and are the bodies (deha), senses (indriya) and objects 
of enjoyment (bhogya) which result from past actions. '® 

The next verse, and the commentary on it, shows us that the delusion and the 
souls’ enjoyment of inferior things themselves arise from a deeper cause: from 
the maya composed of the strands (guna), hiding Krsna’s true nature. In 7.14 
Krsna states: “For divine is this, composed of the strands, my maya, difficult to 
transcend. Those who seek refuge with me alone, they cross over this mdyd.”!? 
Commenting on the first line Ramanuja points out that this maya is composed of 
the three strands of sattva, rajas and tamas and is divine because it has been 
created by the playful deity (deva) [Krsna]. Then, significantly, he quotes 
Svetasvatara Upanisad, 4.10 further down ( “Know, then, this mdyd to be prakrti 
and the Possessor of mayd to be the Great Lord),”! to define this mayd as prakrti. 
Thus, we come to see that the ultimate reason for ignorance of Krsna-Vasudeva’s 
true nature is gunamayimaya alias prakrti.”” 

It is important to understand that Ramanuja in the Gitabhdsya (as the 
Bhagavadgita itself) makes a distinction between several meanings of prakrti. In 
one sense, prakrti refers to the “characteristic nature” (svabhava) of an individ- 
ual. It is in this sense in which Ramanuja uses the word in Gitabhdasya 3.33 and 
4.6 — in the commentary on the latter verse, prakrti refers to Krsna-Vasudeva’s 
svabhava which he uses as the basis for manifesting. Understood in this sense as 
svabhava, prakrti is the characteristic property of the individual unique to him 
which defines him.” The conceptions of prakrti, though, which are important for 
the soteriological scheme of the Gitabhdsya are two. Firstly, we have the two-fold 
prakrti mentioned above, in Gitabhdsya 7.4—5 and then reiterated in Gitabhdsya 
14,3. Of these two the lower prakrti, also called “the great brahman,”* is the one 
which is synonymous with gunamayimdya as the fourteenth chapter of the 
Gitabhasya shows. There, in the commentary on verse 14.3, Ramanuja states that 
the three gunas of sattva, rajas and tamas are attached to the essential nature of 
prakrti and are attributes of its characteristic nature.” The gunas bind the embod- 
ied self (dehin), to a body divine or human,” and are thus responsible for its 
continued re-birth. The second meaning of prakrti, connected to this notion of it 
as gross matter, emerges in Gitabhasya 3.33. Here, Ramanuja distinguishes 
between prakrti, on the one hand, and the essential nature of the self 
(atmasvarupa), on the other. The scriptures establish that the latter must always be 
contemplated. Yet, even one who knows this acts among worldly objects, because 
of his prakrti, which is synonymous for old predispositions (pracinavasand).”' 
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As far as the Gitabhasya is concerned, the combination of prakrti as gross matter 
composed of the gunas as well as old predispositions which generate further 
karma imply that prakrti contributes to continued re-birth and a bondage in trans- 
migration for the self. It is the manner in which one can overcome this situation, 
i. e. overcome prakrti in both these senses and, hence, rebirth itself, which 
Ramanuja addresses in the second half of the commentary on Gitabhasya 7.14 to 
which we return. 


He [Krsna] talks of the means which will free one from maya. Those 
who approach me alone for refuge, whose intention is true, who is 
supremely compassionate and the refuge of the entire world, impervious 
to distinctions, they cross over this my mdyd, composed of the strands. 
The meaning is that, casting off [that] maya they will worship me 
alone.”8 


Here, it is clearly stated that the maya can only be crossed through taking 
refuge (Sarana) with Krsna, which is then described as a means (updya) to this 
end. When we understand Ramanuja’s comment in the introduction to the chap- 
ter that prakrti (concealing the nature of god) is averted by prapatti?? in conjunc- 
tion with the commentary on 7.14, it follows that it is gunamayimaya (= prakrti) 
which is averted by prapatti. Finally, that, in the event of refuge-seeking, the 
characteristics of Krsna which come to the fore are those of his intentionality 
(samkalpa), his compassion (kdrunya) and his role as the refuge of the entire 
world (asesalokaSaranya). 

Next, we learn that the ability of humans to take refuge with Krsna- Vasudeva 
is directly related to the effect of maya upon them as well as their state of being. 
The first broad divide is between the evil-doers (duskrtinah) and those who do 
good (sukrtinah). The former, who do not take refuge, are fools (midhah), the 
lowest of men (naradhamah), their wisdom robbed by maya (mayapahrtajnanah) 
and demonic (dsurambhdvam Gsritah) (7.15).*° Verse 7.16, and the commentary 
on it, show that those who do good (sukrtinah), in contrast, do take refuge*! even 
while being graded into four in terms of the extent of their meritorious actions.*” 

Ramanuja defines the four types of those who do good as follows: their 
common characteristic is that all of them seek refuge with Krsna and worship 
him. But they have different reasons for doing so. The needy one (Grta) is devoid 
of foundations (pratisthahina) and is dispossessed of his sovereignty 
(bhrastaisvarya).** He desires to obtain these again. The seeker of material gain 
(artharthin) is one who is without sovereignty and therefore desires it. Ramanuja 
states that these two are only superficially different from each other. The one who 
is separated from prakrti. Since knowledge alone is his essential nature, he is 
called “one who wants knowledge”. The man of wisdom (jfdni) occupies 
the highest place, since it is he who knows that the essential nature of the self has 
as its sole essence subordination to Krsna alone. Not stopping with reaching 
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the solitary self, separated from prakrti but, desiring the Blessed One, he consid- 
ers him to be the ultimate goal.** Ramanuja considers 7.17 and 18 to deal 
with the particular excellence of this man of wisdom, as the best of these four 
types of those who do good (sukrtinah). In the commentary on 7.18, Ramanuja 
says that the j#dani’s excellence lies in the inability to live unsupported by Krsna, 
whom he regards as his ultimate goal, thus engendering an identical dependence 
in Krsna as well.* 

Next, we come to 7.19: “At the end of several lifetimes the man of wisdom 
resorts to me thinking, ‘Vasudeva is everything.’ Such a great soul is exceedingly 
hard to find.”*° In the commentary it is stated: “This seeking of refuge in me, 
preceded by the knowledge of the exact nature of the self having as its sole 
essence the state of subordination to me, is not the fruit of a small number 
of innumerable, auspicious births. But at the end of that, that is the completion of 
several births, several virtuous births, one becomes possessed of the knowledge, 
‘I am one whose sole essence lies in being subordinate to Vasudeva and my 
essential nature, condition and activities are under his control. He is supreme due 
to his innumerable, auspicious qualities.’ Then he takes refuge with me — shows 
devotion to me — [thinking] “Vasudeva alone is the supreme goal and the means 
to it. And He alone is all that which remains to be wished for.’ That high-minded 
one — that great person — is exceedingly hard to find — is extremely rare in the 
world.’”?” 

The commentary on this verse suggests that even while all those who do good 
deeds seek refuge with Krsna-Vasudeva, the jfdni’s act of doing so is different 
from that of the others. His act of taking refuge (prapadana) comes after innu- 
merable virtuous births. After these births he has realized that: 


he is a subordinate (sesa) of Krsna- Vasudeva and entirely dependent on Him; 
that Krsna- Vasudeva is the highest God because of his innumerable, auspi- 
cious qualities; and finally, 

3 that Krsna-Vasudeva alone is both the goal (prapya) and the means to it 
(prapaka). Thus, knowing the truth about himself, about God and the way to 
salvation and its goal, the jf#ani seeks refuge. 


NOR 


The commentary on the next two verses, 7.20—21, proceeds to explain why the 
jiani is so rare, by setting up a contrast between his refuge-seeking with Krsna 
and the protection others seek from other gods (devatah). These others are the 
people of the world who are controlled by their prakrti and resort to other gods 
(v. 20)*8 without realizing that these gods are nothing but bodies of Krsna 
(v. 21).*? Then, in the commentary on 7.23, Ramanuja describes the rewards due 
to such people of the world, in contrast to that which his devotees obtain. “In the 
case of those of limited intelligence, whose intellect is slight, who worship only 
those such as Indra, the fruit of such worship is limited and also finite ... Besides, 
my devotees, knowing that those very actions are in the form of [acts of] my 
worship, abandoning attachment to limited fruits, with the sole purpose of pleasing 
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me, attain me. And they do not return again.”*° At the end of this commentary 
Ramanuja quotes Bhagavadgita, 8.16 to justify this view: “For it will be said, 
‘But, after attaining me, O Kaunteya, there is no rebirth.’’’+! 

Here, in the commentary, Ramanuja makes it clear that only those who are 
devotees — bhaktas —who abandon attachment to limited fruits and concentrate 
solely on pleasing Krsna- Vasudeva through their acts of worship have no rebirth. 
The question therefore arises as to who might be defined as such a bhakta. Even 
while Ramanuja’s commentary on 7.16 describes four types of those who do 
good (sukrtinah), it becomes apparent that among them only the jfdni fits 
the description, in 7.23, of such a bhakta. For the others had sought refuge with 
Krsna-Vasudeva in order to obtain sovereignty or the solitary self. It was the 
jiani alone who abandoned the desire for petty fruits and sought Krsna himself 
as his goal. In order to verify if Ramanuja implies only the j#ani, when he speaks 
of the bhakta who has no rebirth, we first need to move further down the chapter 
to the commentaries on verses 7.27—28, where the fate of the different categories 
of humans is again discussed. 

In the commentary on 7.27 Krsna-Vasudeva tells Arjuna that all beings, at 
creation, even at the very moment of birth, get into delusion (sammoha). This 
delusion is described in terms of the pair of opposites of like (iccha) and dislike 
(dvesa) which are like heat and cold. As a result of this delusion, their nature is 
such that they do not feel happiness or sorrow at the union with or separation 
from Krsna-Vasudeva. In contrast to these beings, the jf#dni’s nature is to feel 
happiness and sorrow solely on account of such union and separation. Krsna adds 
that no one, [meaning very few], is born with such a nature.4* Moving on from 
this comment contrasting the other beings with the jfidni, Ramanuja expands 
in the commentary on 7.28 on all those who have done meritorious deeds 
(punyakarmanah). The verse 7.28 is as follows: “But those of meritorious deeds, 
whose sins* have come to an end they worship me steadfast in their vows, freed 
from the delusion of the pair [of opposites].”’“+ On this Ramanuja comments: “But 
there are those whose sins which are the cause of like and dislike, the pair of 
opposites consisting of the strands, which are an obstacle to the state of turning 
towards me and which have been existing since eternity, come to an end — are 
destroyed — through the accumulation of superior merit earned through several 
births. They, in accordance with the gradation of their good deeds mentioned 
previously, taking refuge with me, are freed from that delusion made up of the 
qualities. Steadfast in their vows, resolute in their intention, they worship me 
alone in order to be released from old age and death, and to obtain both great 
sovereignty and me.’ 

The commentary on 7.28 makes it clear that all four categories of beings 
(described previously in Gitabhdsya 7.16) are rid of their sins (papa) and their 
delusion (moha) due to the accumulation of good deeds in previous births. Then, 
they seek refuge with Krsna-Vasudeva for varied reasons and obtain what they 
each desire. This still does not imply, though, that all of them escape the cycle of 
rebirth by thus taking refuge. It is only in the commentary on verse 15 of the next 
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chapter (i.e. 8.15) that Ramanuja finally clarifies who really escapes rebirth. He 
states that those who aspire to sovereignty will return to the transmigratory world 


lyarthi, and the man of wisdom, the jfidni, have no rebirth. In particular the men 
of wisdom, because they alone have obtained knowledge of the essential nature 
of Krsna, after obtaining which there is no rebirth.*° 


This detailed analysis of what Ramanuja says about prapatti in Gitabhdsya 7 


reveals the following: 


1 


He uses the words prapatti and Saranagati interchangeably, to mean to take 
refuge with Krsna-Vasudeva, while the word samdsrayana appears to be 
specially used of the protection sought from an accessible form of the deity, 
such as his corporeal manifestation. 

The teachings about prapatti are embedded in a chapter of the Bhagavadgita 
where Krsna-Vasudeva’s divine nature and its relation to prakrti are revealed 
for the first time. Further, it is also the first chapter where a detailed catego- 
rization of the different types of devotees, their different natures, goals and 
ultimate destinations are discussed. 

The role of prapatti within the scheme of the Gitabhdsya is stated at the 
beginning of the chapter by Ramanuja. Where Yamuna, in the 
Gitarthasamgraha, listed Sarandgati as one of the topics of the chapter*’, 
Ramanuja’s phrasing is significantly both similar and different. He sticks 
to Yamuna’s definition of content while connecting the individual topics to 
each other, unlike in the Gitarthasamgraha. Thus, he says: “There, the 
seventh [chapter] refers to the exact [essential] nature of the Supreme Person 
who is thus worthy of worship, its concealment by prakrti, the refuge- 
seeking in the Blessed One in order to avert [prakrti] ...”*8 Prapatti, there- 
fore, averts prakrti which conceals the nature of the Supreme Person. 
Further, the commentary on 7.14 has shown us that this prakrti is synony- 
mous with gunamayimaya. Therefore, it is this gunamayimaya which prap- 
atti averts. Secondly, after prapatti, the nature of the Supreme Person, God, 
is revealed. Now, according to what Yamuna says in the third verse of the 
Gitarthasamgraha, the attainment of the essential nature of God is reached 
through the practice of bhaktiyoga.*? Considering Ramanuja’s overall 
fidelity in the commentary to Yamuna’s ideas, we may conjecture that prap- 
atti, in that it removes the first obstacle to seeing the nature of God, is an 
intermediate step leading to this bhaktiyoga. And this is confirmed by the 
commentary on 7.14 where Ramanuja says: “The meaning is that, casting off 
[that] mdyd, they [the bhaktas] will worship me alone.”*° Here, as we have 
previously seen, maya stands as a synonym for the lower prakrti, while the 
form upa+as in Ramanuja tends to be synonymous with bhakti/bhaktiyoga.>! 
Therefore, upasand/bhakti begins only after the casting off of maya, which 
presupposes prapatti. The conclusive proof for this interpretation of prapatti 
as a step towards bhaktiyoga in the Gitabhdasya lies in the beginning of the 
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commentary on the very next verse, 7.15, where Ramanuja says: “[In answer 
to the question], ‘Why does not everyone do prapatti to the Blessed 
One, which brings about worship (upadsana) towards Him?’, — He [Krsna] 
says here ...”°* In other words, a predominant definition of prapatti in 
Gitabhdasya 7 is that it is, as van Buitenen rightly stated, a penultimate step 
to bhaktiyoga. 

Next, let us consider the Gitabhasya’s categorization of those who do prap- 
atti and what they achieve by doing it. The first level of distinction, which 
both the text and the commentary establish, is between those who don’t do 
prapatti at all, the evil-doers (duskrtinah) and those who do good 
(sukrtinah), who do prapatti (7.15). Just above the evil-doers in the hierar- 
chy would be those who seek refuge with other gods, such as Indra. These 
people receive finite, unspecified rewards. They do so because, even though 
they have sought the protection of false gods, they have actually taken refuge 
without knowing it in Krsna- Vasudeva as well, whose body these other gods 
are (7.20—21). Higher than both these categories are those who do good 
(sukrtinah), later also called those who do meritorious deeds (7.28). These 
beings consciously seek refuge with Krsna- Vasudeva. Among them, prapatti 
is done for various reasons: to obtain or regain material wealth and non- 
material powers, to obtain knowledge of the solitary self or to obtain God 
(7.14). Once they do prapatti, they are also freed from their delusion (moha) 
consisting of the strands (gunamaya). It is worth noting, here, that perhaps 
Ramanuja intends some kind of correspondence to be drawn between the 
gunamayimaya of 7.14 and the gunamayamoha of 7.28. Further, the 
commentary on 7.28 shows that these different types of people have all come 
to do prapatti because their sins have already been destroyed in previous 
lives. In the next section (3) on Gitabhasya 18.66, though, we shall discover 
that sins are destroyed by Krsna himself as result of the bhakta’s prapatti. 
What we seem to have, then, is a shift in the commentarial viewpoint by the 
time we reach the eighteenth chapter, on how the devotee’s sins come to be 
destroyed. But, in this chapter, the destruction of papa precedes prapatti 
which is then followed by the destruction of the person’s confusion, moha. 
Finally, though each of these persons gets what he desires through prapatti, it 
they alone who don’t have rebirth (8.15), having come to know either one’s 
own or God’s essential nature. In other words, the Gitabhdsya also suggests 
that the intentionality behind taking refuge affects its final outcome: only those 
who do it wishing for knowledge, whether of the solitary self or of God’s real 
nature, transcend transmigration. Prapatti, then, is an act which has different 
consequences depending on the type of person and his intentionality in 
undertaking it. And nowhere does this differentiated definition become more 
apparent than when we come to consider the specific prapatti of the jfani. 
The definition of the jfdnt'’s prapatti is given in Gitabhasya 7.19. It differs 
from that of other beings, first, in that its goal is God rather than any other 
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material or spiritual benefit. Second, it presupposes three kinds of 
knowledge: (i) that of one’s own nature as a subordinate (esa), (ii) that of 
Krsna-Vasudeva’s real nature and (ili) that He alone is both the means 
(prapaka) and the object (prapya) of salvation. In other words, the description 
of the sort of knowledge which the jfidni is expected to arrive at before he 
seeks prapatti seems to include the knowledge of Krsna-Vasudeva and his 
innumerable, auspicious qualities which sounds similar to the stage arrived 
at through the practice of bhaktiyoga. It therefore becomes clear that the 
jiann’s prapatti is not so much a simple seeking of refuge for other ends or 
even a penultimate step to bhaktiyoga, as it is another name for bhaktiyoga. 
And, in fact, in the commentary on 7.19, Ramanuja affirms that this prapatti 
is bhaktiyoga by glossing the words “mam prapadye” with “mam up4aste”, 
thus equating the two. 


In conclusion, it can be firmly established that not only does Ramanuja deal 
with prapatti as a soteriological concept in the Gitabhasya but that he proposes a 
differentiated meaning of prapatti, depending on the type of person undertaking 
it, in Gitabhasya 7. Among those who do prapatti for soteriological purposes, as 
opposed to those who do it for material gains, we can distinguish two categories: 
the jijfidsu, on the one hand, and those who wish to reach Krsna- Vasudeva 
himself, on the other. Among the latter, again, there are two sub-divisions: those 
who do prapatti as a penultimate step to bhaktiyoga and the jfani. In the case of 
the last mentioned, prapatti is bhaktiyoga. Finally, the Gitabhdsya also estab- 
lishes a link between prapatti doctrines and the issue of pdpa, sin. Thus far we 
have seen that a purification from sin takes place prior to prapatti. It will be seen, 
in the next section on Bhagavadgita 18.66 that the relation between prapatti and 
sin remains a central and problematic issue in prapatti soteriology. 


2.3 The Caramasloka: Gitabhasya on 
Bhagavadgita 18.66 


Patricia Mumme (1988), in her study of the Srivaisnava theological dispute 
over prapatti, has traced the development of a genre of works classified as “texts 
relating to esoteric matters” (rahasyagrantha) in the post-Ramanuja period. 
These texts contain interpretations of three mantras, the Tirumantra, Dvaya and 
Caramasloka, which were considered as encoding prapatti doctrine as well as 
used in the act of doing prapatti. The thirteenth century saw the full flowering of 
rahasya-literature: the three mantras, together with the three basic ontological 
categories (tattvas) of Visistadvaita became the subject of lengthy treatises, writ- 
ten by dcaryas like Periyavaccan Pillai, Pillai Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika.>? 
Nevertheless, the mantras had become the vehicles of theological interpretation 
on prapatti even in Ramanuja’s time or shortly thereafter. This is substantiated 
by two poems: the Na@nasdram of Arulalap Perumal Emperumanar (a younger 
contemporary of Ramanuja) as well as a short poem of eight verses, called the 
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AstaSloki, written by ParaSara Bhattar (son of one of Ramanuja’s disciples), both 
of which are early works dealing with one or the other of the three mantras.~4 
Further, as the next section shows, already in the Sarandgatigadya there is allu- 
sion to the Dvaya mantra’s centrality to the action of prapatti. Considering all 
these facts, in Ramanuja’s interpretation of Bhagavadgita 18.66 might well lie the 
reasons for its later theological importance. It is for this reason that the commen- 
tary on the verse deserves our full scrutiny.* 

In the verses leading up to the Caramasloka we first find the reference to 
refuge-seeking in 18.62. After urging Arjuna to do his duty and fight (18.59) 
Krsna says that Isvara dwells in the heart of all beings and adds: “Take refuge 
with him alone, with your entire being, Bharata. Through his graciousness you 
will attain the highest peace as a state which is eternal.”>° Ramanuja begins the 
commentary on this verse by stating: “He [Krsna] talks about the reason for the 
cessation of this mdayd ...”>” In other words, Ramanuja is yet again returning to a 
topic we are familiar with from the previous section: the means to cross over 
may4G alias prakrti. He then continues: “Because it is thus [that he is bound up 
with maya], then, therefore, seek refuge with all your being — Seek refuge with 
[him] with your entire self — Follow Him alone with your entire self. 
He who rules over all, who out of parental love for one who has taken refuge with 
him has become your charioteer and who commands you [saying], ‘Act in this 
manner’.”°* Here, Ramanuja glosses saranam gaccha with “to follow, to serve” 
(anuvartasva). This interpretation is consistent with the commentary on 7.14 and 
7.20-28 where it had been stated that one has to take refuge with Krsna to cross 
prakrti and that some among those who do so are never reborn again. This avoid- 
ance of rebirth is affirmed in Gitabhdsya 18.62 by the further statement that those 
who act in this manner reach that eternal state and gaze forever upon Visnu’s 
Supreme Abode.°’ The commentary on the next two verses (18.63-64) states that 
the entire teaching of the Bhagavadgita relating to salvation comprises of the 
doctrine of the three yogas (18.63), of which the most secret (guhyatama) is the 
doctrine of bhaktiyoga (18.64). 

Then we come to verse 18.65: “Place your mind on me. Be my devotee. 
Worship me. Prostrate before me. You will come to me, I promise you truly [for] 
you are dear to me.”® Here, the commentator begins by remarking: “The [prac- 
tice] to be known as vedana, dhyana and updsané etc., which is enjoined in the 
Vedantic, [texts] such as ... which is equivalent to seeing, a perennial remem- 
brance and inexpressibly dear [to me] is, in this case, enjoined [in the words], 
‘Place your mind on me.””¢! Thus, according to the Gitabhdsya, after telling 
Arjuna that he needs to take refuge with him in order to cross maya a few verses 
earlier, Krsna-Vasudeva now tells him that he is enjoined to do vedana etc. which 
is synonymous with bhaktiyoga. Finally, at the conclusion of the commentary on 
verse 18.65 Arjuna is told: “Proceeding thus, you will attain me alone. I assure 
you that this is true. I give you my promise. This is not merely to entice [you], 
for you are dear to me. For it has already been stated, ‘For I am inexpressibly dear 
to the man of wisdom and he too is dear to me.’”®? Having instructed Arjuna thus 
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Krsna-Vasudeva now pronounces the Caramasloka, the first interpretation of 
which begins as follows: “Even while doing all dharmas in the form of 
karmayoga, jndnayoga and bhaktiyoga, which are the means to the highest good, 
which are done through worship of me, with great love, according to one’s qual- 
ification, renounce them in the manner taught, by the renunciation of fruits, 
actions and agency, contemplating me alone as the agent, the object of worship, 
the goal and the means to it. It has been confirmed emphatically, in the beginning 
of the chapter, that this alone is the scripturally ordained renunciation of all dhar- 
mas as in [the following passage]... In referring to the renunciation of fruits, 
actions and agency Ramanuja proceeds to cite verse 4, 9 and 11 of the same chap- 
ter. The commentary on these verses is, therefore, explanatory in this regard. 

In the commentary on 18.4 it is said: “Renunciation with regard to fruit is to 
think, ‘Fruits such as heaven etc. the result of action, are not for me.’ 
Renunciation with regard to the sphere of action is the renunciation of possessive- 
ness about actions of the kind, ‘this action is mine in that it is the means for secur- 
ing my fruit.’ Renunciation with regard to the sphere of agency is the giving up 
of one’s agency through contemplating all agency [as resting] in the Lord of 
all.”°* In the commentary on 18.9, Ramanuja comments that renunciation which 
can be called sattvika comes about when all actions enjoined by the scriptures for 
one’s caste and station in life, such as the daily and special rituals as well as the 
great sacrifices, are done as propitiations to Krsna and as an end in themselves. 
This is achieved through giving up attachment and possessiveness with regard to 
actions and fruits.© 

The commentary on 18.11 extends to that on 18.12 and summarizes how the 
person who desires salvation (mumuksu) acts and yet renounces action at the 
same time. First, in Gitabhasya 18.11, an opponent’s view, most probably that of 
a Mimamsaka, is put forward: “Surely, the agnihotra, [and other such rituals such 
as] the great sacrifices are enjoined by the scriptures because they are connected 
with fruits such as heaven. For even in the case of daily and special rituals [as the 
following text shows] the injunction [is given] only because of their connection 
with fruits. Therefore, in performing actions which are understood as having the 
nature of [being] the means to such and such fruits, connection with fruits in the 
form of that which is agreeable and disagreeable is unavoidable even for one who 
doesn’t desire fruits, like [in the case of] sowing seeds etc. Therefore, one who 
desires salvation should not perform actions, since they produce fruits which are 
opposed to salvation.’ 

In response to this view that the person who desires salvation should in actual- 
ity renounce all action the commentator states, in Gitabhdsya 18.12, that for the 
one who has renounced agency etc. there are no fruits which are inimical to salva- 
tion.°’ He then proceeds to describe the correct manner of renunciation: “Now he 
[Krsna-Vasudeva] talked of how one can be without agency by ascribing agency 
to the Blessed One, the Supreme Person, the Inner Controller. The renunciation of 
possessiveness even with regard to fruits and actions comes about only through this. 
For it is the Supreme Person who undertakes actions through his own individual self 
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and his own senses, bodies and vital breaths, for the sake of his own sport. 
Therefore fruits, such as even appeasing one’s hunger etc. which accrue to the 
individual self, and all the actions which are the means thereof, are the Supreme 


Person’s alone. 


2968 


Having provided this wealth of interpretation for the meaning and manner of 


renunciation, Ramanuja concludes his first interpretation of the Caramasloka. 


“T will liberate you from all sins” means, “I will liberate you who act in 
this way from all sins which are an obstacle to attaining me, [those in] 
the form of doing what should not be done and not doing that which 
should be done, which are eternal and piled up through beginningless 
time.” 


The Caramasloka is framed in a context where the person addressed is a devotee 
who seeks salvation — a mumuksu. Krsna-Vasudeva first talks to Arjuna about 
the general fate of such a person who seeks refuge, stating that he has no rebirth 
(Gitabhasya 18.62). He then advises Arjuna to start bhaktiyoga (Gitabhasya 
18.65). The first interpretation of the CaramaSloka to emerge out of this general 
context subsumes the following ideas: 


Ramanuja is clear that there is a certain kind of renunciation of the three 
yogas by the one who desires salvation (18.66). This involves, not an actual 
end to the practice of the yogas but a renunciation of fruits, action and 
agency with regard to them (ibid.). 

The renunciation of fruits applies to petty and limited rewards such as 
heaven, which automatically accrue to ritual action and which are rejected by 
the salvation-seeker. The renunciation of actions is to renounce the thought 
that they are one’s own actions, done in order to secure a particular fruit. 
The renunciation of agency entails assigning it to God, the Supreme 
Person (18.4). Thus, the salvation-seeker does not assert the autonomy of his 
agency in any way, but sees all actions as performed by God through him. 
Further, Ramanuja shows that it is the renunciation of agency which is 
crucial: it is through this that the remaining renunciations of fruit and actions 
also come about (18.12). 

The type of devotee described in this first interpretation of the Caramasloka, 
therefore, is a mumuksu who is already doing karmayoga, jidnayoga and 
bhaktiyoga while renouncing them by contemplating (anusamdhdna) Krsna- 
Vasudeva alone as the agent (kartr), the object of worship (arddhya), the goal 
(prapya) and the means to it (updya) (18.66). It is a devotee whose “refuge- 
seeking” (Sarana) is of this specific type that Krsna, in this first interpretation 
of the CaramaSloka, promises to liberate from his sins. When we compare this 
description of the devotee with the descriptions of the various categories of 
refuge-seekers in Gitabhasya 7 the similarity with the description of the jaani 
in 7.19 becomes apparent. It is only the prapatti of the jfdni which involves 
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contemplating Krsna- Vasudeva as both the goal of salvation and the means to 
it. Thus, in this first interpretation of the Caramasloka it is highly likely 
that Ramanuja is framing it as an address by Krsna-Vasudeva to the 
jiani, whose prapatti is the equivalent of bhaktiyoga. 

4 This conjecture is strengthened when we further consider the definition of the 
papa which Krsna promises to release this devotee from and compare it to the 
definition of the papa of all refuge-seekers offered in Gitabhdsya 7.28. Here 
in the first interpretation of 18.66, papa is described simply as doing that 
which should not be done (akrtyakarana) and not doing what should be done 
(krtyakarana). In contrast to this, the papa of Gitabhdsya 7.28 was described 
as the cause of like and dislike which is the pair of opposites consisting of the 
strands (gunamayadvandvaicchddvesahetubhita), an obstacle to turning 
towards me [Krsna] (madaunmukhyavirodhi) and proceeding since begin- 
ningless time (anddikalapravrtta). In other words, the papa of 7.28 is far 
more heinous than the papa described in the first interpretation of 18.66. The 
latter is rather the residual sins of the highest category of devotee, the jiani, 
and far less grave than that of those who have not yet commenced bhaktiyoga. 


Hence, we see that Ramanuja’s first interpretation of the Caramasloka deals with 
Krsna’s promise to the highest category of devotee, the j#dani, who is already prac- 
tising the three types of yogas, and is now told to do the kind of prapatti which is 
the equivalent of bhaktiyoga. Krsna, in return, promises to free him from any resid- 
ual sins which might constitute a final obstacle to his attainment. Correspondingly, 
the second interpretation of the sloka seems to relate to the prapatti of the other 
type of bhakta — whom I shall call the non-jfiani — who is yet to commence 
bhaktiyoga and is unable to do so because of his sinfulness, his lack of purity. 
In the second interpretation Ramanuja states: 


Arjuna was dejected, seeing that bhaktiyoga can be practised success- 
fully [only] by a person who is free from all sins and to whom the 
Blessed One is inexpressibly dear, seeing further that the sins which are 
inimical to starting bhaktiyoga are infinite and the dharmas which are in 
the form of expiation [for them], to be done in a limited time, do not help 
in overcoming them [and] that he was therefore unworthy of starting bhak- 
tiyoga. Then, the Blessed One said, “Abandoning all dharmas, take refuge 
in me alone”, thus driving away his sorrow. “There are sins, hoarded up 
from beginningless time, of various types, endless, [which are] obstacles to 
[your] undertaking bhaktiyoga. There are expiatory rites for each of these 
[actions] such as krcchra, candrayana, [and others, including | agnistoma 
etc. various, eternal, which are difficult to do for one such as you who has 
little time. [Therefore], renouncing all [these] dharmas, in order to succeed 
in beginning bhaktiyoga, take refuge in me alone. I, who am supremely 
compassionate, the Refuge of the entire world impervious to distinctions, 
the Ocean of Compassion for those who seek me. I will free you from all 
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those sins which have been spoken of, which are obstacles to beginning 


that bhakti towards the essential nature. Do not grieve”.”” 


In this second interpretation of the Caramasloka we are given to understand 
that Arjuna himself is convinced that he is an impure, ordinary bhakta: a non- 
jnani unable to start bhaktiyoga because of his sins. And it is for such a bhakta 
that Krsna-Vasudeva provides a solution here. He tells Arjuna that his papa are 
“hoarded up from beginningless time” (anddikdlasamcita), a description which 
matches that of them in the commentary on 7.28. But, the manner in which they 
are destroyed here is different from what happens to them in the commentary on 
7.28. In the latter, they came to an end prior to the person taking refuge, due to 
an accumulation of good deeds in previous lives. Then, as a result of their 
destruction, the person took refuge with Krsna-Vasudeva and was freed from 
gunamayamoha. This, then, rendered him pure enough to start bhaktiyoga. But, 
here in the second interpretation of 18.66, what is being proposed is entirely 
different. The ordinary bhakta who is too sinful to undertake bhaktiyoga is told 
that taking refuge/prapatti functions as a substitute for all expiation (prdayascitta). 
Simply by taking refuge, his sins will be destroyed by Krsna, permitting him to 
start bhaktiyoga. The vocabulary of prapatti, in this interpretation, also differs 
completely from the previous one, where the emphasis was on renunciation and 
the contemplation of one’s non-agency. Here, it corresponds rather to a simple 
surrender to Krsna. Also the qualities of Krsna which are cited in this interpreta- 
tion are the same as those mentioned in the commentary on 7.14 which is about 
the refuge-seeking of ordinary devotees: these are his supreme compassion (para- 
makarunya) and his role as the refuge of the entire world (asesalokaSaranya). 
The implication of this second interpretation of 18.66 is rather radical: the bhakta 
who is unable to undertake the three yogas can, through prapatti, arrive at that 
same state of purity which the j/idani has reached only through the previous, ardu- 
ous practice of karmayoga, jidnayoga and bhaktiyoga. Though Ramanuja makes 
it clear that even this prapatti is only done for the sake of starting bhaktiyoga, its 
efficacy as a shortcut to getting rid of one’s sins necessarily calls into question the 
soteriological need for the three-yoga scheme at all. 

This analysis of the seventh chapter and the concluding portions of the eighteenth 
of the Gitabhdsya clearly show that Ramanuja is talking about “taking refuge’, 
Saranagati/samasrayand/ prapatti, as a device to attain various goals such as sover- 
eignty or salvation. For those who resort to it for salvational purposes it also ensures 
that they are not reborn again. The predominant function of prapatti appears to be 
as a tool to purify the devotee from the effects of gunamayimayd/prakrti, enabling 
him to commence bhaktiyoga. This function of prapatti is expanded upon in the 
second interpretation of Bhagavadgita 18.66 to include an expiatory aspect by 
which the devotee is also released from all his sins. Thus, for the ordinary bhakta, 
the non-jfani who wishes to do bhaktiyoga, prapatti purifies him immediately, 
serves as a substitute for all expiation and makes irrelevant the arduous practice 
implied in the three-yoga scheme. In such cases, prapatti is described as a simple 
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act of taking refuge which has great effective force. In contrast to this, the prapatti 
of the jfiani is both exceptional and an exception. It is a knowledge (jfdna) of his 
own real nature as a subordinate (Sesa) as well as a contemplation, anusamdhana, 
of this knowledge which includes the attitude that God alone is both the means 
(prapaka) and goal (prdpya) to salvation. This prapatti of the jiani I call, for 
heuristic purposes, jiana-prapatti. That of the other bhakta, the one who 
wishes to start bhaktiyoga, I term for now the first configuration of prapatti. 
In conclusion, it can be established that in the Gitabhdsya’s definitions of prapatti 
we have the tentative delineation of a soteriological concept which, unlike the 
three-yogas, is flexible, which is defined, not in absolute terms, but in terms of who 
is practising it. The next section, which is an analysis of the Gadyatraya, shows 
how this differentiated concept undergoes even further modification. 


2.4 The Gadyatraya™ 


The controversy regarding Ramanuja’s authorship of the Gadyatraya arose 
from the same sort of scholarly scepticism which had prompted a careful 
appraisal of his prapatti views in the Gitabhdsya.” Most scholars who examined 
the Gadyatraya agreed that the first poem, the Sarandgatigadya, seems to deal 
with Sarandgati/prapatti. Therefore, if one accepted that Ramanuja wrote it one 
would, perforce, have to give some credence to the traditional view that 
Ramanuja had written about and perhaps even acknowledged prapatti to 
be a means to salvation. A rejection of his authorship, on the other hand, would 
imply that the Gadyatraya is a text attributed to Ramanuja by later Srivaisnavas 
but not really his authentic work, a not uncommon occurence in Indian textual 
traditions.” 

The debate regarding authorship hinged on two issues. Firstly, the language of 
the Gadyatraya seemed, to some scholars, to be different from that of Ramanuja’s 
in his major works. This view was addressed and rejected by both van Buitenen 
(1956) and Carman (1974). They were both of the opinion that the language of 
the Gadyatraya bore a strong resemblance to that of the Gitabhasya and that the 
former was, therefore, undoubtedly the authentic work of Ramanuja.”* 

The second point of debate had to do with a perceived ideological difference 
between the prapatti of the Gitabhdsya and that of the Gadyatraya, with the latter 
seen as far too “sectarian” a work to have been authored by Ramanuja. It is on 
these grounds that Ramanuja’s authorship of the Gadyatraya was rejected by 
Agnihothram Ramanuja Thathachariar and Robert C.Lester.”> This argument 
about Ramanuja’s sectarianism or lack of it needs to be re-evaluated by going into 
issues of genre and audience. A comparison of, for instance, the Sribhdsya and 
the Gitabhdsya can only be undertaken while keeping in mind that the former is 
a Vedantic work which locates itself within the context of other pan-Indian philo- 
sophical systems. The text is not required to deal with issues relating to the prac- 
tical life of the religious community or that of devotion to a personal deity, and a 
prapatti discussion requires exactly such a context.” This is why a commentary 
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on the Bhagavadgita presented a more suitable opportunity for bringing up some 
ideas about prapatti, in as much as one of the main topics of the text is that of 
personal devotion to Krsna-Vasudeva. 

But perhaps the ideal genre for the expression of devotion to a specific form of 
the deity is the stotra. Thus, to consider another pertinent example, we have 
Yamuna dealing with prapatti, not in those sections of the Siddhitraya available 
to us, but in the Stotraratna, which is a devotional poem modelled on verses of 
the Nalayirativiyappirapantam. Seen from this perspective of the usage of differ- 
ent genres for different audiences and purposes, the criteria for judging the 
authenticity of a writer’s conceptual terminology must be relativized and broad- 
ened. Therefore, just like Yamuna wrote the Stotraratna in which he deals with 
prapatti themes, it is not implausible that Ramanuja wrote the Gadyatraya.” 

The following sections (4—5) demonstrate that the three Gadyas, and in partic- 
ular the Sarandgatigadya, are not merely “exercises in bhakti” as van Buitenen 
understands them but prapatti texts. Such an interpretation of them is further 
strengthened by the resemblances, not addressed in this chapter, between the 
Gadyatraya and the writings of Ramanuja’s immediate successors, particularly 
the Ardyirappati commentary of Pillan. The doctrinal and linguistic similarities 
between these two texts on prapatti are such as to lead us inexorably to the 
conclusion that the author of the Gadyatraya and the author of the Ardyirappati 
drew upon a common reservoir of terminology and views on prapatti. Further, the 
prapatti concepts in the Gadyatraya and the Arayirappati both represent an early 
rather than an advanced stage of prapatti doctrinal development. There is, there- 
fore, a great deal to be said in favor of the view that an dcdrya close to 
Ramanuja’s time, or Ramanuja himself wrote the Gadyatraya. 

The three Gadyas are the Sarandgatigadya, Sriraigagadya and 
Vaikunthagadya, respectively. The first, the Sarandgatigadya, is a poem in which 
the poet takes refuge, Sarandagati, with the Goddess, Sti, and then at the feet of 
Narayana. He does so in order to be rid of his sins and to achieve the goal of 
reaching Narayana and doing eternal service (nityakainkarya) to him. The second 
poem, the Svirangagadya, is much shorter and expresses the wish or prayer of the 
poet to attain the state of being an eternal servant of Lord Ranganatha the main 
deity at the temple in Srirangam, and to be granted the awareness which will 
make this possible. The third, the Vaikunthagadya, states that, after taking refuge 
at the feet of Narayana the devotee should continuously meditate upon a vision 
of Narayana and Sti in Vaikuntha. There follows a detailed description of 
Vaikuntha, with the poet approaching the divine couple after uttering words 
which echo portions of the Dvaya mantra. The poet then seeks permission to 
serve Narayana while uttering the Tirumantra. This is followed by a vision of this 
request granted and of the eternal bliss which the poet experiences, thereafter, in 
doing service. 

The three Gadyas may be interpreted, when seen as a unit, as reflections on 
three successive phases of prapatti. Thus, the first gadya deals with the initial 
request for refuge which is then promised to the devotee. The second deals with 
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the ideal state of mind and practice of the one who has already sought refuge. 
It repeats, with a significant difference of vocabulary and in a more compressed 
form, the themes of the first gadya. The third might be interpreted as the culmina- 
tion of prapatti, a vision of Vaikuntha, that foreshadows and actualizes the prom- 
ises Narayana makes to the devotee in the first gadya. Further, the first two Gadyas 
deal with the terminology of the prapatti act while the third integrates the Narayana 
mantras into the prapatti scheme. In the following two sub-sections (4.1—2) I deal 
at length with the Sarandgatigadya and briefly with the remaining two Gadyas. 


2.4.1 The Saranagatigadya 


The setting for prapatti in the Sarandgatigadya (SG) is, implicitly, the temple. 
In fact, the post-Ramanuja dcdryas in their commentaries on it have framed the 
text within Ramanuja’s biography, interpreting it as a real conversation between 
the poet and the deity (vigraha) at the Srirangam temple, Ranganitha. 
The Srirangam framework for the text is also supported by an explicit reference 
to the poet’s sojourn at that place at the very end of the poem.” 

The poem is conceived of as a dialogue between the poet, on the one hand, and 
the divine couple, on the other. It is divided into two parts. In the first, the poet 
takes refuge with the Goddess Sri and then requests sarandgati. The components 
of Sarandagati are described. He receives the Goddess’ reassurance that he will 
receive it and then, he proceeds to take refuge at the feet of Narayana, after 
extolling his wondrous qualities. The second part has the poet making a full 
confession of his inadequacies and asking for forgiveness. In return, he is told 
that, inspite of being fully aware of his faults, Narayana will grant him all he 
desires, particularly since he has “uttered the Dvaya’. 

The importance of the Goddess as a mediator between the individual soul and 
God crystallizes predominantly in the post-Ramanuja prapatti literature where 
the word purusakara is used of her as a mediator. Even while this word is not 
used in SG, it is the Goddess who is first invoked and whom the poet turns to for 
refuge before he turns to Narayana.” The epithets used of her accentuate her 
prosperity and purity (nityanapdayini; niravadhya), stress her role as the consort 
of Narayana (bhagavanndaradyandbhimata .... asamkhyeyakalydnagunagand; 
devadevadivyamahisi), and her motherhood (akhilajaganmdata; asmanmata). 
The poet takes refuge with her, but not at her feet. He describes himself as one 
who has no other refuge (ananyasarana). Then, he proceeds to take refuge at the 
feet of Narayana. Unlike the case of the epithets used of the Goddess, those which 
describe Narayana in the third verse concretize his divine form and stress his 
qualities of being a refuge to his devotees (andlocitaviSesasesalokaSaranya; 
apatsakha), and his compassion (aparakarunya ... mahodadhi; asritavatsalyajal- 
adhi; pranatartihara). In between these two verses and before receiving a reas- 
surance from the Goddess, the components of Saranagati are described. 

Sarandgati is the preliminary step which one has to take in the process which 
begins with devotion towards the Supreme (parabhakti), then by knowledge of 
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the Supreme (parajiidana) followed by the Highest Devotion (paramabhakti) exclu- 
sively to the feet of Narayana alone. These three result in that incessant (anavarata), 
eternal (nitya), focused (ananyaprayojana) etc. love (priya) towards the divine feet, 
which comes from the experience of the Blessed One (bhagavadanubhava). As a 
result of this love, there arises a desire (apeksd) for eternal service (nityakainkarya), 
which is described as appropriate in all situations (asesavasthocita) and in the form 
of taking delight solely in total subordination (aSesaSesataikaratiriipa). Out of desire 
(apeksd) for this service, the poet makes the request for Sarandgati.®° It has to be 
understood that when the poet is making this request for Sarandgati, the implication 
is that he has not yet achieved these subsequent stages of devotion and knowledge 
towards the feet of Narayana, that is, he has not yet experienced the Blessed One. 
It is only Sarandgati which will make this entire process possible. 

The second part of the SG begins with the words, “Now, the Dvayam” 
(atra dvayam). In this section the poet is requesting Narayana for protection. 
After the poet has done this, Narayana says that he will fulfill his wishes because 
the poet is one who has uttered the Dvaya (dvayavakta), that is, he is one who has 
probably said the Dvaya mantra.*! The section begins with a quote of four verses 
out of which only the last two can be reliably identified as Bhagavadgita 
11.4344, The very first verse is modelled on Bhagavadgita 18.66.°°The remain- 
ing verses form a stuti section, where Narayana is praised as father, mother and 
teacher, as the source of all existence whom the poet salutes and whose gracious- 
ness he requests. Following this, the poet asks forebearance (ksama) for all his 
transgressions (apacdra), for his state of wrongful knowledge (viparitajnana) 
pertaining to the self (G@tmda) and the world (jagat) and, finally, that he may be 
saved from the maya which is composed of the strands (gunamayimayda). 
The forgiveness for the transgressions and the wrongful knowledge does not 
merely relate to those he has committed in the past and present, but those which 
are likely to be done in the future (karisyamdna). Then, the gunamayimayda is 
described as divine (daivi), as a continuous stream of karma which is eternal 
(anddikarmapravahapravrtta), obscuring the essential nature of the Blessed One 
(bhagavadsvariipatirodhanakart), generating wrongful knowledge (viparitajna- 
najanani) and an attitude of enjoyment towards its own sensory objects 
(svavisayadyas ca bhogyabuddher janani). Finally, it exists through a subtle 
form of the body and the sense-organs (dehendriyatvena suksmariipenavastitha). 
The poet says that his declaration that he is a servant (dasa) who has sought 
refuge should impel God to rescue him from this maya. 

Next, verses 17-19 of Chapter 7 of the Bhagavadgita are quoted. The poet 
requests that he may become the jfdni who is described in these three verses.** 
Connected to this is his knowledge that he has not even achieved the first of the 
three states (sthanatraya) of parabhakti, parajfiadna and paramabhakti. Quoting 
three lines from the Bhagavadgita which are taken to refer to parabhakti, the poet 
requests that his nature (svabhava) may come to comprise of all three states.8° These 
three lines from the Bhagavadgita are from 8.22, 11.54 and 18.54 respectively and 
relate to seeing a certain form of Krsna, through bhakti. When we come to 
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Narayana’s reply to the poet, we shall see that once the sthdnatraya is set into 
process the poet is given a vision of Narayana’s essential nature (svariipa), as 
well as his cosmic form (rapa), qualities (guna) and glories (vibhati).®° Earlier, 
when the components of Sarandgati were listed the sthanatraya was said to lead 
directly to the experience of God (bhagavadanubhava). Therefore, it is perhaps 
accurate to assume that the first experience of God arising from the sthdnatraya 
is this actual vision of his nature and form. The poet’s list of requests concludes 
with a repetition of the components of the process, mentioned earlier, beginning 
with saranagati, which will lead him to the final goal of service. 

In the next part of the dialogue, Narayana begins by recollecting all 
that which stands in the way of the poet achieving his proximity. Firstly, the poet 
has no means (updya) to reach him. He is burdened with the sins (pGpa) which 
are oppositional (virodhi). Then, he has committed a series of transgressions 
(apacdara) against both God as well as his devotees which are traced backwards 
to their ultimate base in prakrti as well as the latent predispositions (vasand), 
through a chain of Samkhya categories. Both the prakrti and the vasand impede 
the entire process of approaching Narayana.*’ 

After describing this, Narayana then proceeds to tell the poet that, inspite 
of this situation, he will be rescued from all this since he has said the Dvaya. 
On saying the mantra his obstacles (vighna), which include all the sins and trans- 
gressions will be destroyed. He will also obtain the sthdnatraya of parabhakti, 
parajnana and paramabhakti. Then he will have directly manifested to him 
(saksatkrta) Narayana’s essential nature (svaripa) and his entire qualities and 
glories.** With this, will come the experience of the Blessed One followed by that 
complete and eternal love (priya), which is the penultimate stage to the eternal serv- 
ice which is also granted. It is important to note that even though God grants the poet 
all this because he has said the Dvaya, the poet does not reach the final goal entirely 
through his own effort. Rather, it is made clear that it is God’s compassion (dayd) 
and graciousness (prasdda) which inform the process at every turn. The phrase 
“through my compassion alone” (kevalam madtyayaiva dayayd) is used in connec- 
tion with the destruction of all obstacles. Then, “obtained through my graciousness” 
(matprasadalabdha) is said of the sthdnatraya. Finally, “through my graciousness 
alone” (matprasadad eva) is used of the vision of God which the poet receives. 
The use of the emphatic eva seems to stress that the initiative is God’s alone. 

In the final section of the gadya the poet is told that he should stay in 
Sriranigam till his death, freed completely from even a trace of sorrow, constantly 
reciting and meditating upon the meaning of the Dvaya.*® At the time of death he 
will be completely enlightened, again through Narayana’s graciousness alone. 
Then, gazing upon God, and casting aside his prakrti forever, he will attain the 
eternal service he desires. The gadya ends on the note of confidence that the poet 
need never doubt that this will come about.” 

The SG illustrates the prapatti of the ordinary bhakta, the poet, and this prap- 
atti is placed in the ritual context of the temple. The humble devotee does prapatti 
to a form of Narayana and his consort in the temple — in this case the deities of 
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the Srirangam temple, Rafiganatha and Ranganayaki. The prapatti is also further 
ritualized through the inclusion of the act of saying the Dvaya mantra, which is 
a Narayana mantra. The Goddess, Sri-Laksmi, as the consort of Narayana also 
becomes a part of this prapatti, since she has to be propitiated before him, in the 
poem. The humble devotee, who might be categorized as the non-jfdni (in as 
much as he explicitly seeks to become one within the poem), is freed from all his 
sins and the constraints of prakrti and moves into the stage of the man of wisdom — 
the jfant — through this ritual. Further, this figure of the jfidani himself is now 
de-linked from the context of bhaktiyoga. The jidni now does a bhaktiyoga equiv- 
alent, the sthanatraya of ever-intensifying bhakti, which leads to the same results 
as the practice of bhaktiyoga: the manifestation of God’s essential nature (svariipa), 
form (riipa) and glories (vibhiti). The final result of this prapatti is the guarantee 
from Narayana himself that the bhakta will never be reborn but reach Narayana and 
Sri in Vaikuntha. The absolute destruction of prakrti as well as the goal of service 
(kainkarya) becomes possible only after this ultimate death. Finally, this entire 
process, it is clearly said, is directed and made possible only because of the compas- 
sion (daya) and graciousness (prasdda) of Narayana. 

This process of sarandgati/prapatti in the Sarandgatigadya is best illustrated 
as follows: 


Humble Devotee [non-jfdni] 

does 

prapatti to [as simple act of taking refuge] 

Sri + Narayana 

with Dvaya mantra: Srimanndrayanacaranau Saranam prapadye / 
Srimate Narayandya namah // 


‘ 


v 
becomes 
v 
Man of Wisdom [jaanz] 
doing: parabhakti, parajidna, paramabhakti [bhaktiyoga equivalent] 


_Y 
leading to 
Vision of Narayana’s essential nature, form, etc. 


‘ 


finally to 
Proximity of Narayana and Sui tat Vaikuntha, after death 


2.4.2 The Srirarigagadya and Vaikunthagadya 


The Srirangagadya (SrG) is an extremely short poem consisting of seven 
verses which repeat the motifs of the previous poem. Thus, the poet yet again seeks 
the goal of service, takes refuge and continues to pray that his wishes be granted. 
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The poem ends with a verse of salutations to Narayana. Of particular interest is 
the vocabulary of the second verse, where the poet speaks of all his faults and 
then takes refuge. The verse begins by describing the two stages to the goal of 
service: the first, contemplation (anusamdhana) of the characteristic nature of the 
self as eternally controlled by God and having as its sole essence subordination 
to him, and the second, an experience (anubhava) of the entire range of 
God’s auspicious qualities, such as his being the lord (svami).?! Following this it 
is emphatically declared, that the means to the attainment of this experience 
(anubhava) leading to the goal (kainkarya) is bhakti.°” Bhakti, in turn, is brought 
about by proper knowledge (samyagjfidna), derived from correct action 
(samicinakriya) which is aided (anuguna) by the entire group of good qualities of 
the self starting with a belief in transcendent realities (sattvikatastikyadisamastat- 
maguna). The poet says that being devoid of all this he takes refuge at the feet of 
Narayana.” 

The poem concludes with the poet continuing to entreat Narayana to bring 
about the purification of his mind and the final goal, even while he knows that 
through seeking refuge at the divine feet, through faith (visvdsa), through his 
requests alone (arthitvamdatra), and, finally, through being supported solely by his 
verbal expression of surrender (etaduccadranamdatravalambana) his entreaties 
will be answered. 

In this gadya, we have a situation similar to that of the SG in that there is an 
ordinary bhakta who wishes to attain the final goal of service. In order to do so 
he takes refuge with Narayana. But here, the two stages which would ideally lead 
to service are described in terms which are very similar to the j#dna-prapatti 
of the Gitabhdsya. Thus, the first stage is described as the contemplation 
(anusamdhdana) of the self as having as its sole essence subordination 
(nityaddsyaikarasdtma), where the word dasa is used instead of sesa. The second 
stage is to experience the real nature of God, which characterizes the practice of 
bhaktiyoga. The terminology pertaining to the stages of bhakti in this gadya — 
of kriyad and then jadna— also goes back to the Gitabhdsya, where the stages of 
karma and jnana lead to bhakti. Thus, in the second verse of the SrG, there is a 
consistent attempt to describe the path which a jfdni takes to salvation, practis- 
ing the prapatti which is equivalent to bhaktiyoga. Nevertheless, the poet states 
that he himself cannot do this and chooses to simply take refuge, relying on his 
simple expression of surrender and its adjuncts such as faith to take him to the 
ultimate goal. 

The Vaikunthagadya (VG) begins with a dedication to Yamuna which states: 
“Having plunged into the noble Yamuna’s ocean of nectar, to the best of my intel- 
ligence, I have brought up the gem called bhaktiyoga, and am displaying it”.°° 
Following this is the declaration that the person who wishes to obtain the lotus 
feet of Narayana proceeds on the assumption that there is no other means 
(sadhana) to it but prapatti.?° 

Next, it is said that such a person should take refuge with all his being at the 
feet of Narayana.” Then, having done so, for the continued sustenance of oneself, 
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he should recollect (anusmaret) an image of Narayana seated together with Sri in 
Vaikuntha. There follows a long description of this vision of Vaikuntha where the 
divine couple are seated together with their entire heavenly retinue. The devotee 
visualizes himself, within this vision, as seeing Narayana by means of dhya- 
nayoga (= bhaktiyoga) and contemplating the real nature of both God and 
himself.°® At some point within this vision, the devotee desires the vision of 
Narayana as well as even greater proximity to him and seeking a way to bridge 
the gap, he approaches the divine couple saying a sentence which is equivalent to 
the second half of the Dvaya mantra.” This will bring him even closer to 
Narayana and then, on being allowed to come even nearer he should offer himself 
to God, expressing the desire to be taken up by God in order to serve Him, while 
saying the Tirumantra.'© The devotee’s wish will then be granted and the gadya 
ends with him seated with Narayana’s life-sustaining glance bestowed upon him 
and the latter’s feet upon his head, all his limbs immersed in an ocean of bliss.!°! 

Both the SrG and the VG integrate bhaktiyoga terminology into a prapatti 
context, thereby showing the influence of the Gitabhdsya. In the VG, in fact, 
prapatti is followed by a recollection which includes a vision of the devotee prac- 
tising dhydnayoga, another name for bhaktiyoga. Further, the prapatti of the VG 
is clearly linked to the two Narayana mantras (the Dvaya and the Tirumantra). 

This last fact brings us to the most important difference between the prapatti 
of the Gitabhdasya and that of the Gadyas: the object of prapatti in the former is 
predominantly Krsna-Vasudeva while in the latter it is Narayana. Further, the 
foregrounding of Narayana in the Gadyatraya also comes with the foregrounding 
of the Goddess, leading to the sort of conceptual divergence in prapatti which 
caused Thathachariar and Lester to reject Ramanuja’s authorship of it. These 
conceptual divergences between the Gitabhdsya and the Gadyatraya, as well as 
the possible similarities, are analysed in the following section. 


2.5 Comparison of the Gitabhdsya and the Gadyatraya on 
prapatti 


2.5.1 The differences 
a) Narayana/Krsna- Vasudeva 


The coming together of the Bhagavata and the Narayana cults has been envisaged 
by scholars as a process comprising of approximately three stages: first, the identi- 
fication of Visnu and Narayana, followed by the identification of Narayana and 
Krsna-Vasudeva and, finally, the identification of Krsna and Visnu as late as 
perhaps CE 400. This, though, is a historical development which far precedes the 
phase of Srivaisnavism, which is the object of this study.!° By the cE 10th century, 
at the time of Yamuna, this identification was taken for granted. Thus, in the very 
first verse of his poem on the meaning of the Bhagavadgita, the Gitarthasam- 
graha, Yamuna makes it clear that the Bhagavadgitd is about Narayana.'° 
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Nevertheless, after this initial identification of Krsna-Vasudeva and Narayana, 
the Gitarthasamgraha also stresses that the object of attainment is the Blessed 
One, Krsna, and that bhaktiyoga is the means of reaching him. Sarandgati, as we 
have previously seen, is then mentioned by Yamuna as one of the topics of the 
seventh chapter, but as part of the step towards bhaktiyoga. In contrast to this, in 
his devotional poem, the Stotraratna, Yamuna speaks of taking refuge and 
Sarandgati as the only way to attain the deity.!°* And, here, the deity is predomi- 
nantly Narayana.!© Thus, even prior to Ramanuja, we have in Yamuna’s writings 
evidence for a close link between prapatti doctrines and the worship of Narayana. 
Even while it is not the intention here to go into a detailed analysis of the 
Stotraratna, just a few salient points will show that its overall theme and several 
of its motifs anticipate that of the Gadyas. 

The main theme is that of the poet, Yamuna, seeking Sarandagati with Narayana 
and longing for the day when he will become His eternal servant 
(nityakinkara).'!°° The poem begins with a series of homage verses (1-9), 
followed by eleven verses which list Narayana’s qualities and his relationship to 
the world and establish his supremacy (10-20). This section concludes with a 
verse of salutation (21). In the next important section of ten verses, the poet formally 
does prapatti to God, praising his compassion and his lotus-like feet (22-31). 
The central verse here is verse 22, which contains the formal declaration of surren- 
der.'°’ The next section of the poem, thirteen verses in all (vv. 32-45), describes in 
detail the cosmic form of Narayana, its beauty, and how he is seated together with S17 
and the other attendants at Vaikuntha. This description is extremely similar to the two 
long descriptions of Narayana’s cosmic form as well as the vision he presents together 
with the divine beings in Vaikuntha in the Sarandgatigadya and the Vaikunthagadya. 
Following this description, in v. 46 of the Stotraratna, the poet longs for the day when 
he might become an eternal servant (like Garuda, Ananta and Visvaksena described 
previously). The last section of the poem, verses. 46-64, returns to the theme of 
Sarandagati with the poet asking forgiveness for his wrongs (vv. 52-57) and concludes 
with his belief in Narayana’s generosity and compassion (vv. 63-64). 

Thus, while Sarandgati/prapatti is mentioned both in the Gitarthasamgraha 
and the Stotraratna, it is only in the context of Narayana worship, in the latter, 
that prapatti is prioritised above bhaktiyoga.' This is clearly also the case when 
we compare the Gitabhdsya and the Gadyatraya. This being the case, it is well 
worth considering if the concepts of Saranagati/prapatti in the Stotraratna and 
later the Gadyatraya derive some of their elements from the Pdjficardatra 
Agamas, the ritual texts of the Narayana cult and of the Srivaisnava tradi- 
tion.!°? Such indebtedness on the part of Yamuna and later Ramanuja to the 
Paficaratra Agamas would also account for the other conceptual differences 
between the Gitabhasya’s prapatti and that of the Gadyatraya, such as the 
importance of the Goddess (though, in this case, the puranic understanding of 
the Goddess must also be taken into consideration)!'!° and the two Narayana 
mantras — the Dvaya and the Tirumantra — in the prapatti process of the 
latter. The omission of both the Goddess and the two mantras from those 
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sections of the Gitabhasya which deal with prapatti may then perhaps 
be explained in terms of the omission of Narayana himself in that context, 
as the explicit object of temple worship.'!! But much work remains to be done on 
the early Pdficaratra Agamas and, in particular, their theology to enable us to 
speak more convincingly of the links between prapatti doctrines and these texts.!!? 

Even while allowing for the influence of the Paficaratra Agamas to account for 
some of the conceptual differences between the prapatti of the two texts, there 
is one last terminological difference between the Sarandgatigadya and the 
Gitabhdsya which needs to be considered. This, which I turn to next, is the 
concept of the sthanatraya of the Sarandgatigadya. 


b) The sthanatraya of the Saranagatigadya 


In the gadya, we found that the sthanatraya was a three-stage process linked with 
the jnant. Thus, when the poet requests that he should become a j#ani (quoting 
the relevant verses from Chapter 7 of the Bhagavadgita), he follows this up by 
asking for the sthanatraya. Further, we find that when Narayana grants the poet’s 
request for this state it is followed by a direct manifestation of His essential 
nature (svariipa), his form (rapa), his qualities (guna) and glories (vibhiti). 
In other words, after the sthdnatraya is set into process, the poet comes to “see” 
the essential nature, qualities and universe of God. All this evidence seems to 
point to the conclusion that the sthdnatraya is another way of describing the 
bhaktiyoga of the Gitabhasya. It then becomes necessary to ask why Ramanuja 
employs a different terminology from that of the Gitabhdsya, in this instance. 
A retrospective answer might be found in the post-Ramanuja commentarial 
prapatti literature, particularly from the Onpatindyirappati commentary of 
the dcarya Najficiyar onwards, where the sthdnatraya is identified with the sort 
of bhakti which is associated with Nammalvar, the low-caste seer, as opposed to 
bhaktiyoga which is for twice-born males.''? In other words, Ramanuja’s usage 
of parabhakti, parajfiana and paramabhakti in the Sarandgatigadya can be seen 
retrospectively, from the perspective of the writings of his immediate successors, 
as being the earliest attempt at providing an alternative model of bhakti no longer 
linked to the three-yoga scheme and restricted to the males of the highest varnas 
alone, as in the Gitabhdsya. In conclusion, the sthdnatraya is seen in the post- 
Ramanuja literature as the bhaktiyoga/jnana-prapatti of a man of wisdom who is 
not twice-born. It remains an unanswerable question whether the author of the 
Sarandgatigadya intended the sthdnatraya to have this meaning or not. Yet, it can 
still be plausibly argued that the Sarandgatigadya is a text which can be most 
meaningfully read (if one is to make sense of it at all as theological doctrine), as 
a Sanskritic rendering of the soteriology of the Tiruvaymoli of Nammalvar, as the 
Srivaisnava acaryas understood it. 

The conceptual and terminological differences between the two texts apart, it 
will be seen in the next sub-section that there still remains a great deal of common 
ground between the Gitabhdsya and the Gadyatraya. 
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2.5.2 The similarities 


In Gitabhasya 7 Ramanuja used various related but not quite synonymous 
words for “taking refuge” which include bhagavat prapatti (v. 1), Saranam 
pratpad (v. 14), Saranam upat+gam (vy. 15), samdsSrayana (vv. 24-26) and 
Saranam anu+pra+pad (v. 28). In the Gadyas, the favored expressions are 
Saranam pra+pad and Saranam anu+vraj. 

In the Gitabhdsya’s introduction to Chapter 7 and on 7.14, prakrti is 
described as that which obscures (tirodhdnakari) the essential nature of God 
and as a maya consisting of the gunas (gunamayimaya). Identical words are 
used of prakrti in the SG. 

Sins, papa, in Gitabhdsya 7.28 are described variously as “existent since 
eternity” (anddikdlapravrtta) and as an “obstacle to turning towards me 
[Krsna-Vasudeva]” (madaunmukhyavirodhi). Later in Gitabhasya 18.66 
they are spoken of as “doing that which should not be done” (akrtyakarana) 
and “not doing that which should be done” (krtydkarana) In the SG we have 
two different terms for wrong-doing: sins (papa) and _ transgressions 
(apacara), both of which are described in exactly the same terms as the papa 
of the Gitabhdasya. 

In the Gitabhdsya we saw that the non-jfdni had to be rid of the hindrance 
of both prakrti and papa in order to start bhaktiyoga. In the SG the same 
process is described: the poet asks to be saved, first, from these before he can 
reach the state of the jfani. Further, Narayana promises that because he has 
said the Dvaya, he will be rid of these obstacles. 

In Gitabhdsya 18.66 it was said that it is Krsna- Vasudeva who finally steps 
in to remove the papa of all devotees, thus ensuring that there is no residual 
hindrance to starting bhaktiyoga. In the SG the emphasis is on Narayana’s 
compassion (dayd) and graciousness (prasdda) as the main effective force in 
the purificatory process. 

The Gitabhasya also showed that prapatti guaranteed that the bhakta 
whose desire was for salvation could never be reborn. This is also stated in 
the SG. The poet is told that there is nothing further for him to do after 
prapatti but to stay in the vicinity of the temple meditating on the meaning 
of the Dvaya. He is assured that, after death, he will reside eternally in the 
vicinity of the divine couple, Sri and Narayana. This vision is also actually 
fulfilled in the VG. 

In Gitabhasya 7.16, 7.19 we saw that the jAani approached God through 
defined stages. He was the only category of devotee who understood that his 
self had as its sole essence the quality of subordination to God. The prapatti 
of the jfiani, then, was in the form of a contemplation (anusamdhdna) which 
was synonymous for bhaktiyoga. Further, the practice of bhaktiyoga 
remained the only means to experience the essential nature of God. In the 
SrG the same pattern is described. Thus, it is said that the final goal of 
kainkarya is attainable through two stages. The first, through a knowledge of 
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the self, which should be contemplated as subordinate to God (the word 
anusamdhana is also used here), and the second, through an experience of 
God which is only possible through bhakti. In the VG we again have 
what might be called an attempt to identify this prapatti of the jnani as 
co-terminous with bhaktiyoga. Thus, while the invocatory verse states that 
the gadya is about bhaktiyoga, in the gadya itself it is clearly stated that it is 
prapatti which is spoken of within the poem. 


Thus, both in terms of prapatti vocabulary as well as concepts, the similarities 
between the Gitabhasya’s views on prapatti and that of the Gadyatraya are far 
too numerous and striking to be overlooked. 


2.6 Conclusion 


This chapter suggests that the prapatti ideas in the early pre-schismatic phase 
of Srivaisnavism, in the writings of Yamuna and Ramanuja, evolved in the context 
of exegesis on the Bhagavadgita, on the one hand, and in the stotra literature, on 
the other. The exegesis on the Bhagavadgita prioritized Krsna- Vasudeva and laid 
down that the highest path to salvation was bhaktiyoga. Ramanuja’s commentary 
in Chapter 7 of the Gitabhdsya suggested that this bhaktiyoga, when practised by 
a man of wisdom (jfani) could also be called prapatti. This form of prapatti, I had 
heuristically termed jfidna-prapatti. Simultaneously, Ramanuja also alluded in the 
same sections of his commentary to another configuration of prapatti: this was the 
self-surrender of a non-jf#ani who sought refuge to be rid of hindrances, such as 
sins (papa) and gross matter (prakrti), to starting bhaktiyoga. 

The stotra literature, starting from Yamuna, prioritized the worship of 
Narayana, or a form of Narayana, in the context of the temple. Thus, prapatti in 
this context also appears to be interwoven with certain elements taken from the 
Pdafcaratra Ggamas, the ritual texts of the Narayana cult. These included a 
specific role for the Goddess as a mediator with whom one first seeks refuge 
before surrendering to Narayana, as well as the use of Narayana mantras in the 
act of surrender itself. Utilizing this context, the Sarandgatigadya introduces the 
figure of the poet/devotee who integrates in himself the two different sorts of 
bhaktas present in the Gitabhasya. He is someone who begins as a non-jfdni and 
does prapatti in order, primarily, to be rid of his papa and, secondarily, the 
obscuring nature of prakrti. This paves the way for him to achieve the status of a 
jnani . This prapatti of the non-jfani is now transformed into a ritual which is 
done through saying the Dvaya mantra, a Narayana mantra which goes: “I take 
refuge at the feet of Sriman Narayana. Salutations to him”. This new version of 
prapatti in the Sarandgatigadya, placed in the temple context and linked to 
the Narayana mantras, I now call mantra-prapatti. 

Once the poet becomes a jfdni , he practises an ever-increasing form of medi- 
tative devotion to Visnu-Narayana which is described as comprising of three 
stages: the sthanatraya of parabhakti, parajnana and paramabhakti. Together, 
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these three stages come to substitute for the bhaktiyoga of the Gitabhdsya. 
The jfani of the Sarandgatigadya continues to be bound to his earthly body, and 
hence to prakrti but, after mantra-prapatti, the body has ceased to be an obstacle 
to the final goal of union with Narayana in Vaikuntha, after death. 

Thus, Ramanuja’s own writings laid down the conceptual basis for a soteriol- 
ogy of prapatti in Srivaisnavism. Surrendering to God was seen as the paramount 
path to salvation. It was, on the one hand, just another word for bhaktiyoga, as it 
was practised by the greatest and most virtuous of devotees. On the other hand, 
it was also recognized that Srivaisnavism had to offer a soteriology which also 
took into account those who were incapable (through birth or otherwise) of ardu- 
ous Vedic study and who were mired in sin. These people, Ramanuja suggests, 
can also do prapatti: they can with simple devotion fall at the feet of Visnu- 
Narayana, saying one of his mantras and seeking the intervention of the Goddess 
as a mediator. Those who sincerely do this could even become equivalent to the man 
of wisdom. In other words, there were two types of prapatti, the one qualitatively 
different from the other. The simpler one could also be seen as the stepping-stone to 
the higher one. In the commentaries on the Tiruvadymoli, written after Ramanuja, 
the commentators were united in recognizing that Nammalvar, the author of the 
poem, had done prapatti not bhaktiyoga. The issue on which they diverged was 
on which prapatti he had done. The deeper issue which they were addressing, 
implicit in this divergence, was the issue of whether saints are born or made. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
COMMENTARIES 


In this chapter I begin by exploring, briefly, the stotra literature which arose 
immediately in the aftermath of Ramanuja and prior to the commentaries. 
Examining some of the prapatti motifs generated in this literature enables us to 
see the continuities between Ramanuja and the commentators as well as the fact 
that these stotras drew upon the Naldayirativiyappirapantam for their inspiration. 
In doing so, they were anticipating the heightened focus on the Tamil textual 
tradition of Srivaisnavism by the commentaries. We then turn our attention to 
the context in which the first commentaries, the Ardyirappati and the 
Onpatinayirappati arose. This is the period generally labelled the “middle 
period” of Cola rule in the Tamil region, a period when Cola power was at its 
zenith with a corresponding efflorescence in temple-building and literary produc- 
tion. Both Pillan (c. 1060) and Najficiyar (c. 1113-1208), for the greater part of his 
life, lived under the relatively stable rule of “one of the longest-lived imperial 
lineages of South Asia”. This enabled them to attempt to extend Srivaisnavism— 
to begin to draw the Tamil devotional poetry into the philosophical edifice of the 
tradition which had hitherto been in Sanskrit. In doing this, they were competing 
with the Saivites who had the advantage of following a religion which was the 
favored religion of the Colas. The historical milieu also enables us to contextual- 
ize the commentaries: the language which was created to compose them and the 
stylistic features they incorporated to make accessible theological doctrine. 
In examining these features we come to see that the primary intention of the commen- 
taries was to give theology and, therefore, prapatti a biographical turn, embedding 
prapatti doctrine within the TVM as lived, first-hand religious experience. 


3.1 Prapatti in the poetry of the post-Ramanuja period 


Yamuna’s Stotraratna and Ramanuja’s Gadyatraya were the paradigms for a 
corpus of Sanskrit poetry which came to be composed by Ramanuja’s disciples, 
the dcdryas Kirattalvan and his son ParaSara Bhattar. Studies of these poems! 
have shown that their key motifs are derived not only from the poetry of Yamuna 
and Ramanuja but also the Ndldyirativiyappirapantam.? They tended to be a 
dense mixture of purely poetical and lyrical verses on the beauty of God (inspired 
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by the conventions of Sanksrit court poetry) juxtaposed with theological sections 
relating to the authority of the Vedas and the Smrti, the nature of the relationship 
between God and the World as well as soteriology. Some of their main motifs 
may be summed up as follows: 


e Praise of the various forms of Visnu-Narayana, starting with his Supreme 
(and transcendent) form (paramam riipam) and moving on to the progres- 
sively more accessible forms such as the four-fold emanations (vyi#ha) and 
the incarnations (vibhava), of which the most frequently alluded to are Rama 
and Krsna.? The form of Visnu—Narayana, though, of paramount importance 
in this poetry is the deity (arca) in the temple to which several of the poems 
are dedicated.* 

¢ Establishing the supremacy of Visnu-Narayana above other gods such as Siva’ 

¢ Dwelling upon the beauty of the divine form® 

e _Refuting the epistemology and “atheism” of other schools of thought such as 
that of the Carvakas, Buddhists and Jains.’ 


Among these main motifs must also be included the theme of “taking refuge”. 

The words most frequently used in the stotras for this act are GSraya/samdsraya 
and Saranam pra+pad and for the person who has taken refuge, @srita/samasrita, 
Saranam yata and samSsrita. The word prapatti occurs once in Bhattar’s 
Srirangarajastava piirvasatakam, v. 17, where the poet refers to his family as one 
of royal lineage (rdjakula) whose strength of prapatti (prapatti-bala) enabled 
them to cross over the mdyd of Visnu.® 

The manner in which the theme of refuge is dealt with in the Atimdnusastava 
can be considered typical of this stotra literature. The poem begins, as do several 
of the other stotras, with formulaic lines of surrender to God.’ Later in the poem, 
the poet alludes to a mythological incident relating to Rama, which is illustrative 
of his compassion, and expresses the hope that this same compassion might be 
also extended to a great sinner like him: 


With supreme compassion 

You pardoned the crow 

who was engaged in bowing down [before You] 
even though it had sinned. 

For that reason alone 

I consider it appropriate 

[for You] to comfort a person like me 

even though I am a great sinner.!° 


In verse 50 he returns to the theme of taking refuge and asks when he and other 
wretched souls like him may do so: 


When again [shall] we sinful and wretched ones 
who were not born in Brndavana 
among the multitudes of 
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moving and non-moving creatures 
such as insects and darva grass 
take refuge in Your foot?! 


Then in verse 59, he affirms that he has finally resorted to this act: 


Even today I do not refrain from 

the three-fold fault. 

Sinful, I have fallen down 

into the deepest, boundless darkness. 
One such as I 

having no other resort 

am an [empty] vessel 

fit for your compassion. 

I take refuge at your feet.” 


In verse 61 the poet says: 


Even though I am very sinful 

I have taken the name 

“a seeker of refuge” 

Therefore, it is not proper for You 
O Lord 

to ignore me. 

When Your knowledge, creative power, 
and compassion, 

exist [in boundless measure] 

my sin does not deserve to prevail 
here [in this world]!'* 


Thus, we see that the poem anchors the soteriology of prapatti, along the lines of 
the Sarandgatigadya, in a discourse which reflects simultaneously on God’s 
compassion and the poet’s sinfulness. 

Most importantly the stotras, by and large, foreground the temple milieu and 
the deity to be found in it; they praise the beauty and prosperity of the sacred 
temple town with motifs derived from the poetry of the Alvars. Thus, even 
while belonging to the genre of the Sanskrit stotra, the poetic compositions of 
Ramanuja’s disciples must be viewed as innovations on this genre, embedding 
consciously the Tamil within the Sanskrit. By doing so, they created a new kind 
of praise-poem, one which tried to present what Nayar (1994:2) has called “an 
integrated and unified theological vision” derived from the diverse scriptural tradi- 
tions of the community. In the same period, a contemporary of Kurattalvan’s, 
Arulalap Perumal Emperumanar, composed a remarkable Tamil poem, the 
Nanasaram, which dealt even more directly with sarandgati or prapatti.\4 

The Ndnasdram is a poem of great simplicity and beauty of diction in the 
venpd metre, which traditionally consists of four lines. The poem has 40 verses 
and is one of the first works composed entirely in Tamil by one of the Srivaisnava 
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dcaryas.'> The theme of the poem is §arandgati and the poet makes it clear that 
not only is Sarandgati the only real means to salvation (v. 28) but also that its 
greatness is revealed as the inner meaning of the four Vedas and the 
Dharmasastras. Thus, in verse 31 he says: 


The true meaning embedded in all the four Vedas 

and what is said in that unblemished, foremost book of Manu’s 
is that the feet of one’s God attained through flawless sarandgati 
are indeed the refuge. '® 


The poet tells us that if one were to take this to heart and seek refuge in an utterly 
spontaneous way, then one attains salvation (v. 1): 


That fall 

devoid of attachment 

abandoning the prison of this embodied flesh 

like a fruit which naturally ripened falls 

with thoughts full of desire to taste the honey-feet 
of the Lotus-Lady’s Lord 

that itself is the liberation He grants.'” 


This final goal of liberation consists of reaching Vaikuntha and doing service 
there (v. 26): 


Those firm in the conviction that 

the incomparable feet of the Lotus-Lady’s Lord 
are theirs through the grace of a faultless guru 
will ascend to Vaikuntha, shining with radiance, 
with the ability to do service.'® 


The 11th verse is a direct echo of Bhagavadgita 9.26 —that even a minute offer- 
ing from those who worship the feet of Krsna will be regarded by him as the 
equivalent of obtaining the Meru mountain, glittering with gold: 


Mal with his form like a dark cloud, adorned with the fragrant basil 
accepts from his dear ones 

who serve nothing other than his golden feet 

offerings of love however small, as if they were the Meru mountain 
glittering with gold.” 


In verse 16 the poet states that he is simply a shining spirit (lakum uyir),”° rather 
than any category of being divine or human, moving or immovable, who is subor- 
dinate to the feet of Narayana: 


I am neither god nor human 
neither moving nor immovable being. 
Iam a shining spirit, bound to the feet 
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of Naranan, husband of the Lady seated on the flower 
without blemish, intelligence embodied.”! 


The concept, familiar to us from Ramanuja’s Gitabhdsya, that one is not reborn 
after reaching Krsna’s feet is brought up in verse 22: 


Those who firmly know 

that they are possessions and that the owner, the life-breath, 
came and rose in Vatamaturai 

and have reached his feet — 

Can they have the prolonged sorrow 

that comes from being born again?” 


Finally, significant for the theological doctrines linking prapatti and sinfulness are 
the verses 23-24. Here, the poet coaxes his own heart not to waver in its faith in God, 
fearing that it has sinned. Once one has fallen at the feet of Krsna there can be no 
further suffering (tuwyar), for he tends to ignore the faults (pilai) of his devotees. 

Thus, we see that in this poem of Arulalap Perumal Emperumanar too, the 
ideas about taking refuge in the Sarandgatigadya are strikingly repeated. Taken 
in conjunction with the stotra literature in Sanskrit all this poetry of Ramanuja’s 
disciples can be seen as making a concerted attempt to propagate a soteriology of 
prapatti rather than bhaktiyoga. Further, the poetry created bridges between 
Tamil and Sankritic textual traditions of the community, between the Sanskrit 
theological texts and the Naldyirativiyappirapantam. A new dimension to this 
ongoing effort became visible in a genre of works to emerge after ParaSara 
Bhattar, in which the prapatti doctrines were further systematized. These were 
the commentaries on the last book of the N&dldyirativiyappirapantam, the 
Tiruvaymoli (TVM) of the poet-saint Nammalvar. 


3.2 The milieu of the commentaries 


The Srivaisnava commentaries emerged in a Tamil literary milieu in which an older 
tradition of commentarial writing already existed. The first comprehensive commen- 
tary in Tamil literature appears to be on the grammatical treatise Jraiyanar 
Akkapporul called Kalaviyal, by Nakkirar. The work as a whole can be tentatively 
dated to the 8th century.7 A few commentaries on grammatical works like the 
Tolkappiyam, the Yapperunkalam and the Virac6liyam were written prior to the 
twelfth century, and there was also a codification of the rules and categories pertain- 
ing to commentarial writing.2* However, it was the 12—14th centuries that saw a 
proliferation of this comparatively new genre of writing. Commentaries emerged on 
post-Cankam works such as the Cilappatikaram and Tirukkural, with the commenta- 
tors predominantly being Jainas and Saivites. Thus, as Cutler (1992:551) points out: 


Starting in the eighth century, and especially during the twelfth to four- 
teenth centuries, the writing of commentaries became an important 
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enterprise in Tamil intellectual life. Commentators such as Ilamptranar 
(eleventh century), Péraciriyar (thirteenth century), and Naccinarkkiniyar 
(fourteenth century), using the sitras of the Tolkappiyam as a founda- 
tion, developed a sophisticated theoretical discourse in the field of Tamil 
language and literature. 


The Arayirappati commentary of Pillan marked a new kind of commentary in this 
period in that it appears to be the earliest commentary on a specifically sectarian work. 

Thus, it seems that it was the Srivaisnavas who first found it necessary to 
develop this new genre of religious literature as they began to concentrate on the 
Tamil strand of their scriptural traditions. The main reasons for why they did so 
can be better understood when one examines the period of the rise of this 
commentarial literature, the historical situation and the impact of Cola rule on 
religious developments in the Tamil country, as a whole. 


3.2.1 Religion and the Colas 


The first Srivaisnava commentary on the Naldyirativiyappirapantam was written 
in the eleventh century; the commentator Tirukkurukaippiran Pillan was a senior 
disciple of Ramanuja. This is also the period characterized by historians as the 
so-called “middle periods or second and third sub-periods” of Cola rule, extend- 
ing from the reign of Rajaraja I to that of Rajadhiraja II, which witnessed the 
zenith of Cola power.”> The expansion of the Colas begins particularly with the 
reign of Rajaraja I, at the turn of the first millenium, when Cola aspirations to 
power started to find expression in a spurt of temple-building activity. 
The temples were huge construction projects, endowed with land for the upkeep 
of the shrine and the permanent, extensive retinue of ritual staff employed to 
serve in them. They received donations from powerful local bodies and families 
influential in the region, from the king, members of his family and of his adminis- 
tration and they were regulated by an extensive system of taxation. Referring to the 
RajarajeSvaram temple of Rajaraja I, which was exemplary in this respect, 
Pechilis Prentiss (1999:116) remarks: “The capital temple was the largest and 
most complex representative of a model of relations that would be institutional- 
ized in all the other temples in the kingdom. The capital city and its temple consti- 
tuted, above all, a center ... The purpose of having a center was that other temples 
built by the Colas in their kingdom, while maintaining an autonomy of honor and 
redistribution within their own circumscribed areas, all participated in the central- 
ized imperial formation emanating from the capital city.” This new and wholly 
indigenous mode of economic development and political networking under the 
middle Célas has been described as “the complete unfolding of a temple economy” 
and as the means by which the Cola kings sought to enhance their status as 
patrons of religion and as devotees of God. Thus, the emergence of new kinds of 
religious literature in this period — both in Saivism and Vaisnavism— must be 
seen in connection with and as an outcome of the expansion of this temple 
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economy, whose early phase is already evident in the devotional poetry of the Saivite 
nayanmars and the Vaisnavite Glvars, in the Pallava and early Cola periods. 

It is the emergence of new genres of literature on the Saivite side which serves 
to illuminate the Vaisnava situation. While the Colas tended, by and large, to be 
even-handed patrons of religions,”” they were, nevertheless, bound in a special 
relationship to Saivism by legend. The legendary ancestor of the Célas was 
considered to be the king Koccenkanan who had been born only after his child- 
less parents has prayed at the Saivite Cidambaram temple for an heir. The tale of 
this legendary ancestry “begins with the recognition of the fact that religious 
experience and kingly power are separate, but asserts that, in certain circum- 
stances, the two are joined due to a fortuitous event in the history of the lineage. 
The Koccenkanan story gave form and legitimacy to the Cola family tradition in 
which the ruler was seen as the chief devotee of Sivan.”28 Hence, the Cola patron- 
age of Saivism was particularly evident in the large-scale building activities of 
Saiva temples which they undertook as well as their encouragement of a system- 
atization of the Saivite bhakti movement of the ndyanmars. This systematization 
has been explored by Pechilis Prentiss in her 1999 book on Tamil Saiva bhakti. 
The first step was the integration of the life and works of the ndyanmars with the 
temple cult. The singing of their devotional songs in the temples had already 
come to be institutionalized in the early Cola period.”” The middle period saw 
the focus shift to their life-stories, and both the inscriptional evidence and the 
evidence from art history point to the tentative beginnings of a bhakti hagiograph- 
ical tradition. This hagiographical tradition was at first an oral one; stories were 
circulated about the lives of the ndyanmars, which were depicted in murals in 
temples such as RajarajeSvaram, and their bronze images were increasingly 
donated by patrons to the temples. In terms of non-oral literature, this develop- 
ment can be traced from the basic list of the devotees in Cuntarar’s 
Tiruttontarttokai (c. eighth century) to the more extensive Tiruttontar tiruvantati 
of Nampi Antar Nampi (c. late eleventh century), finally culminating in the great 
hagiographical work, the Periya Puranam of Cekkilar sometime in the twelfth 
century. Or, as Pechilis Prentiss (1999:109) puts it, from the latter part of the 
eleventh century, the Saivite ndyanmars become “collectively identified as a 
specific category of religion person, [a saint] and certain aspects of their lives 
were deemed most representative of bhakti.”*° The Periya Purdnam consolidated 
this development, canonizing as it did these devotees and “contextualizing the 
lives of the nayanmar within imperial temple culture.” At the same time the text 
articulated an egalitarian vision of Saiva bhakti, one which permitted devotees 
from a wide spectrum of caste backgrounds to be placed on the same footing 
through their common devotion to the god and to serve as exemplars to the larger 
community of living devotees. 

It has further been suggested that a parallel but somewhat later development 
took place in the realm of Saiva theology and philosophy, one which facilitated 
the integration of Saiva bhakti with the school of Sanskritic or Classical Saiva 
Siddhanta, a development which gave rise to the Tamil Saiva Siddhdnta, from the 
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mid-twelfth century.*! However the contours of this development are problematic 
for two interrelated reasons: first, there is a paucity of scholarship on the Classical 
Saiva Siddhanta and this, in turn, makes it difficult to establish the distinctions 
between it and the Tamil Saiva Siddhdnta. Dominic Goodall’s remarks on the 
disappearance of the Classical Saiva Siddhdnta on the pan-Indian level and its 
possible relevance to the Tamil Saiva Siddhdnta are worth noting in this regard.*? 

Thus, it can be concluded that the eleventh and twelfth centuries, as far as 
Saivism was concerned, saw the development and culmination of an extensive 
hagiographical and, perhaps more speculatively, even a theological literature 
which integrated Saiva bhakti into the cult of the temple. 

Developments in the Vaisnava side of this period must also be traced back to the 
emergence of Vaisnavite bhakti in the seventh century CE. A particularly important 
figure among the Vaisnavite poet-saints of that period, the Glvars, was Catakopan, 
later called Nammalvar. Sometime around the ninth century CE, the poems of the 
alvars were compiled into one corpus, the Nalayirativiyappirapantam and all or 
aspects of it were also proclaimed to be the “Tamil Veda.” The incorporation of 
these songs into temple ritual paralleled the Saiva process, chronologically.*° 
Regarding the historical figure of Nammal var himself, very little is known, but one 
fact accepted early on was: that he belonged to the sadra varna. When his most 
important text, the Tiruvaymoli, was declared already in the 9th century by the 
Srivaisnava acarya Nathamuni to be the Tamil Veda, the Srivaisnavas had to 
contend with the fact that what they had decided to call the highest sacred scripture 
was revealed to someone belonging to the fourth varna, a Siidra (who normally 
does not have access to the highest revelation) and in a language which was not 
Sanskrit. Thus, there arose the need to legitimize both the author and his texts and 
it was this imperative which gave rise eventually to two different textual traditions 
and genres of literature after the eleventh century. The hagiographical tradition 
concerned itself, as on the Saiva side, with the figures of Nammalvar and the other 
alvars. The first work of this genre, not oral but written, was the Divyasiricaritam 
of Garudavahana Pandita, attributable to perhaps the twelfth century CE. This hagio- 
graphical tradition and its legitimation of Nammalvar as a sannydsin, yogin and 
Vedic rsi has been insightfully explored by Hardy (1979).** But, contrary to devel- 
opments in Saivism (where the hagiographical literature preceded the emergence of 
the commentaries of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta), the Vaisnava hagiographical liter- 
ature was perhaps marginally preceded by the commentarial literature, by the 
Arayirappati commentary of Pillan. Even more interestingly, around the twelfth 
century, both genres — that of hagiography and commentary — begin to converge 
to some extent in the Onpatindyirappati commentary of Naficiyar and then signif- 
icantly so in the commentaries which follow in Nafictyar’s lineage. 


3.3 The commentaries 


The commentaries examined in this book for their prapatti conceptions are the 
five canonical commentaries on the TVM. These five commentaries, collectively, 
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are seen as a unit by the Srivaisnava tradition, constituting a sacred corpus of 
interpretation on the 7VM, sometimes called “Those whose subject matter is the 
Blessed One” (bhagavadvisayam).** The commentaries were each named after 
the number of units of pati they comprised of, where a pati is the Tamil term for 
a unit of 32 syllables. Thus, we have the Ardyirappati (6000-pati commentary), 
the Onpatinayirappati (9000-pati commentary), the Pannirayirappati (12000-pati 
commentary), the Irupattundldyirappati (24000-pati commentary) and the Itu 
Muppattarayirappati (the Itu 36000-pati commentary). Parallels were drawn, in 
the later hagiographical literature, between the length of the commentaries and 
that of other seminal Sanskritic texts of Srivaisnavism. Hence, the Arayirappati 
was identified in its length with the Visnu Purana, the Onpatindyirappati with 
the Sribhdsya, the Pannirayirappati with the Bhdgavata Purana, the 
Trupattunalayirappati with the Ramayana and the Itu Muppattardayirappati with 
the Srutaprakdasika, the commentary on the Sribhdsya, respectively. 

The commentaries, in terms of successive stages of prapatti doctrinal develop- 
ment can be grouped as follows: 


Stage I: Ardyirappati commentary of Tirukkurukaippiran Pillan (traditional 
dates: c. 1060 onwards) 

Stage Il: Onpatinadyirappati commentary of Najficiyar (traditional dates: c. 
1113-1208) 

Stage II: [rupattundlayirappati commentary of Periyavaccan Pillai (traditional 
dates: c. 1250), Itu Muppattardyirappati commentary of Nampillai 
(traditional dates: c. 1230) and Vatakkut Tiruvitip Pillai (traditional dates: 
c. 1250) 

Stage IV: Panniradyirappati commentary of Vatikésari Alakiya Manavala Ciyar 
(traditional dates: c. 1370) 


The traditional dating for several of the dcdryas/commentators is problematic in 
that it is calculated on the basis of the traditional dating for Ramanuja. 
Ramanuja’s dates, in turn, appear to hinge upon biographical/hagiographical 
evidence, that is, the identity and period of the Cola king who was anti-Vaisnavite 
and allegedly persecuted him. If this king is assumed to be Kullotunga Cola I 
(1070-1122 ck), then the traditional dates attributed to Ramanuja, 1017-1137, 
would be acceptable. If the persecuting king is identified with Kullotunga Cola II 
(1133-1150), as some scholars more convincingly suggest, then Ramanuja’s 
dates and that of some of the other dcdryas have to be revised and post-dated by 
a period of between 30 to 50 years.*© 

Literary, epigraphic or other evidence for the dates of the other dcaryas is 
meagre but, nevertheless, useful. Nafictyar is quoted as having had theological 
discussions with a contemporary Pandya (king?), Sundara Pandya Tévar in the 
thirteenth century commentary, the Periyatirumoli vyakhyana.*" This could well 
be Maravarman Sundara Pandya (c. 1216).°° The famous Pandya king Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya who ascended the Pandya throne only in 1251 and his reign is 
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connected with Nanctyar’s disciple Nampillai. The latter is mentioned in the records 
of the Srirangam temple as having lived in 1253 when this king had the shrine at 
Srirangam covered with gold.*? On the whole, though, the final words on determin- 
ing the dates of Ramanuja (as that of the other Gcadryas) was summarized very early 
by Nilakanta Sastri (1975:296): “But it must be recognized that ... it is perhaps 
impossible to reconcile all the data furnished by legend on any single hypothesis.” 

Regardless of the dating problem, it is clear that there is a difference in output 
of commentarial literature between the periods I have characterized as Stage I, 
on the one hand, and Stages II and II, on the other. While for Stage I, that is prior 
to the mid-twelfth century, we have the solitary commentary of Pillan, the period 
commencing with Naficlyar saw a rapid increase in this literature. Nafictyar 
himself is credited by the tradition with at least five commentaries on various 
texts of the Nalayirativiyappirapantam, though only two of these are available 
at present.*° His lineage of disciples was prolific. While the most extensive 
commentary on the 7VM, the Itu Muppattdrayirappati, was written down by 
Vatakkut Tiruvitip Pillai a disciple of Nampillai, another disciple, Periyavaccan 
Pillai, single-handedly trebled the commentarial corpus by the thirteenth century.*! 
He wrote commentaries on each of the books of the Nalayirativiyappirapantam 
and it is he, as Venkatachari (1978:2) remarks, who “exemplifies the mature tradi- 
tion of the commentaries .... In his commentarial method, he sets a standard for 
later commentaries in Manipravala, and so a study of his vyakhydnas is manda- 
tory for a knowledge of their development.” 


3.3.1 Srivaisnava manipravala 


The Vaisnavas in the Tamil country of the middle Cola period, we have seen, had 
religious concerns which were not that different from that of the Saivas. Both 
sectarian traditions were preoccupied with the task of systematizing a popular 
devotional movement, of constructing a hagiographical and philosophical edifice 
for it. The emergence of the Srivaisnava commentaries in this period was a direct 
result of the strategies of legitimation involved in this enterprise. The particular- 
ity of the Vaisnavas lay in the fact that they were consciously concerned with 
popularizing in Tamil without in any way compromising on the Sanskritic 
heritage. This concern revealed itself most visibly in the linguistic medium that 
they employed to write their commentaries and some of the hagiographical liter- 
ature: the “situational language” later to be called manipravala. 
Kopalakirusnamacariyar (1914:488) pointed out that the terms of this 
compound are already found in classical Tamil (Cankam) poetry, in the 
Akandniru, in the following phrase “coral interwoven with pearl” (mani mitai 
pavalam). Jagadeesan (1989:75) speaking of the commentary on this phrase adds: 
“Manimidai Pavalam, according to the commentator, however, means a style of 
poetry in which the vocabulary is too tough for the ideas which are simple and 
hence derives its name from the disparity between expression and idea.” In other 
words, the term manipravala referred early on in Tamil literature to a dissonance 
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between vocabulary and thought, between form and content. The first use of the 
term manipravala as a compound, though, appears to have been in the epilogue 
of a Jaina work, the Jayadhavala which is a commentary on the Satkhandagama 
of Jinasena (datable to around the ninth century CE), though in this context the 
term does not appear to refer to a hybrid language.” 

The first citable evidence for the use of the term to refer to an admixture of 
languages, more specifically Sanskrit with another language, stems from around 
the eleventh century. Thus, Abhinavagupta commenting on the 32nd chapter of 
the Ndatyasastra, v. 389, says that manipravala is the “southern” tradition, which 
has Sanskrit interspersed with the regional language (desabhasa).* In the same 
period we also have a reference to manipravala specifically as a mixture of Tamil 
and Sanskrit, in the grammatical work Viracoliyam. Here, Tamil poetry which 
contains Sankrit in it is called manipravdala and the Alankara Patalam of the work 
attempts to deal with the linguistic features of manipravala.“ 

The first literary work with what might be called passages of Tamil 
manipravala as opposed to other kinds of manipravdla precedes these definitions 
by two centuries. This was the Paratavenpd of Peruntévanar, a Tamil rendering 
of the Mahabharata, which can be reliably dated to the ninth century.** In this 
Vaisnavite work, the poetry was in classical Tamil (= centamil) while the prose 
sections were in manipravdla or a heavily sankritized Tamil.*” Several Jaina 
works originating in the Tamil country around this period and after also came to 
be written in manipravala. These included the Sripurdnam as well as other minor 
Jaina works such as Jayakumarankatai, Ottayanamahdarajankatai, Pariksen- 
akumarankatai and Satyaghosankatai among others.*® In any event, it is clear 
both from the literary as well as inscriptional evidence’? that between the tenth 
and sixteenth centuries predominantly the Jainas and the Vaisnavites, and to a 
lesser extent the Saivites,™ in the Tamil country utilized a hybrid form of Tamil 
and Sanskrit to compose some of their religious literature. 

There exists, till now, no comparative study of the emergence and development 
of the Tamil manipravadla of these different religious literatures. Nevertheless, 
Kopalakirusnamacariyar (1914:495) first put forward the theory that the 
manipravala used by the Vaisnavites (i.e., Srivaisnava manipravala) differed 
markedly from that, for instance, of the Saivites. He saw the main distinction 
in the level of Tamilization — while Saivite manipravala tended to tamilize 
Sanskrit words, Srivaisnava manipravala did not. His rudimentary observations 
have been built upon, by Nanacuntaram (1989) whose analysis of Srivaisnava 
manipravala in his painstaking monograph on the commentaries remains the only 
work of this kind we have at present. 

Nanacuntaram’s monograph, with the detailed linguistic analysis in the fourth 
chapter, shows that Srivaisnava manipravala is full of colloquiums common to 
oral literature as well as peculiar grammatical forms and rare vocabulary, not 
otherwise found in medieval Tamil and but unique to these texts. On the basis of 
this linguistic study, he has come to the conclusion that this manipravdla is a 
distinct dialect peculiar to the Srivaisnava community, which stands apart both 
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from the manipravala of earlier works such as the Paratavenpda and of later 
works such as the Sripuranam.>' Nevertheless, he is careful to question the view 
that the peculiarities of Srivaisnava manipravala stem from an inadequate 
mastery of Tamil on the part of the commentators. Rather, the commentaries indi- 
cate that the commentators were well-schooled in classical Tamil literature. 
Further, there was always the possibility of recourse to an already existent exten- 
sive Tamil philosophical vocabulary for Sanskrit terms if they had chosen to avail 
of it.? The fact that the Srivaisnava dcdryas did not do so is significant. Thus, like 
Kopalakirusnamacariyar (1914) and Celvakécavaraya Mutaliyar (1945) before 
him, Nanacuntaram comes to the conclusion that Srivaisnava manipravala 
reflects accurately the conscious commitment of the religious community and its 
leaders to both Tamil and Sanskrit and the determination to transmit as accurately 
as possible their own specific doctrinal views developed in a predominantly 
Sanskrit conceptual world into Tamil— an accuracy that they probably felt would 
have been sacrificed if they had only used Tamil.*? The fact that they used a 
hybrid language, not easily accessible to outsiders, to carry out this task stemmed 
perhaps from the awareness that they were dealing with sacred literature and the 
sacred matters of their community: hence, a need for a certain amount of esoteri- 
cism or secrecy. The remarks of Barz (1994:43-4) on the languages of bhakti 
literature are also worth considering in this regard: 


The members of a spiritually egalitarian bhakti sect would perceive no 
hypocrisy or contradiction in preserving the philosophical heart of their 
teachings in Sanskrit, so that it would be safe from misinterpretation and 
misuse at the hands of the uneducated and ignorant. A spoken language 
would, to be sure, be made use of, but only for the expression of less 
abstract ideas beneficial to those at the beginning stages of the acquisi- 
tion of understanding. Even when Sanskrit was eschewed ... and only 
vernacular language was acceptable, strange and paradoxical phraseol- 
ogy called sandhabhdsa ‘hidden speech’ could be employed to keep 
subtle, easily misunderstood doctrines away from the unqualified. 


At the same time, it is reasonable to assume that this language was not entirely 
removed from the Tamil brahmanical dialect of the Srivaisnava community itself. 
For, as Jagadeesan (1989:70) remarks: “It is noteworthy that Brahmins as a 
community speak a kind of language in many respects different from that spoken 
by other communities ... The Sri Vaishnavas being in many respects a departure 
from the Smarta group as also from the Saivite ones ... have developed a vocab- 
ulary inalienably associated with them.” 

It is the commitment to and, indeed, the equality of Tamil and Sanskrit which 
is reflected in the following verse about Srivaisnava manipravdla as the ideal 
linguistic means to speak about the Tamil as well as the Sanskrit Vedas: 


To praise the nature of this fine language of pearl and coral 
combining words from the South and the North, 
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O heart, resort to the feet of our comely Master, the Lord of Sti, 
extolling the ancient Vedas of both languages.“ 


3.3.2 The hagiographical elements in the commentaries 


The Srivaisnava tradition assumes that, while the Ardyirappati is the first written 
commentary, it had been preceded by an already well-established oral commentar- 
ial tradition, a characteristic of the medieval commentarial tradition in general. 
Evidence for an oral tradition of interpretation of the Nalayirativiyappirapantam 
corpus stems from a later period than the Ardyirappati itself and, hence, cannot be 
regarded as conclusive. Nevertheless, such evidence once collated, is extensive 
particularly when one takes into account the oral features of Srivaisnava manipravdla. 
In the thirteenth century commentaries, such as the Jt Muppattarayirappati and 
Periyavaccan Pillai’s commentaries to Tiruviruttam, Periyalvar Tirumoli and 
Tiruppavai, interpretations of individual verses attributed to Yamuna as well as 
to Ramanuja and his contemporaries are given.°° These same commentaries 
also allude to an oral commentarial tradition which precedes the written one in 
other ways. Two examples should suffice: in the commentary on verses 19-20 
of the Ciriya Tirumatal, the public discourses given by Ramanuja on the 
Nalayirativiyappirapantam, aimed at giving pleasure to a wide audience, is 
contrasted with those discourses given by other dcdryas to small groups. This 
comparison presupposes that Ramanuja and other dcdryas had fostered an oral 
tradition of interpretation prior to the first commentary of Pillan. Secondly, this 
method of oral transmission is referred to within the community as 6rdn/ordn vali 
and mentioned as such in several instances in the textual sources. Thus, both the 
Itu Muppattarayirappati and the hagiographical literature refers to this method as 
the one by which the dargana was passed down the Srivaisnava lineage from the 
dlvars to the dcdryas.*’ Thus, the first written commentaries on the TVM, have 
been seen as emerging from such an oral tradition and still retaining the stylistic 
features of orality. 

This indebtedness of the written commentarial tradition to the oral one, in turn, 
had two important hermeneutical implications. First, the view emerged and 
prevailed that there was not one single definitive commentary on the whole text 
or on individual verses of the TVM. This view is pithily enshrined in the hagio- 
graphical tale of why the one person with the authority to compose the definitive 
commentary chose not to write one. Thus, when Ramanuja was asked by his 
disciple Pillan to write a commentary on the TVM, he is said to have replied that, 
if he were to do so then those of limited understanding would assume that his 
commentary encapsulates the entire meaning of the text. But the meaning of the 
songs of the dlvars flows forth according to the intellectual capacity and devotion 
of each individual and should not be restricted to his commentary. Thus, 
Ramanuja turns down the request and advises his disciple Pillan to write the first 
commentary.*®> The tacit acceptance of divergent, concurrent interpretations 
which this tale, regardless of its historical verity, intends to convey, may be one 
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method of coming to terms with the unstructured nature of the TVM as a text. 
Since the text lacks any overarching framework or even an internal structuring of 
some sort it became the commentators’ task to rectify these lacunae and to gener- 
ate explicit patterns of meaning. The diachronic perspective of the remaining 
chapters on the commentaries shows that they do this with increasing degrees of 
sophistication and systematization.” 

Second, the Srivaisnava commentaries incorporate innumerable similies of a 
socio-historical nature as well as anecdotes relating to the life-histories of various 
acaryas. The exegetical function served by these similies and anecdotes has not 
been sufficiently explored and even overlooked in the research on the commen- 
taries, with the exception of some important observations regarding the anecdotes 
in Clooney’s 1992 work.® And, like Clooney, I would argue that both the anecdotes 
and the similies are present in the commentaries not by accident but by design, 
and that they are seminal to our understanding of how the commentaries function 
as exegesis on the TVM. 

At first glance, these similies and anecdotes, again stemming from an oral 
tradition, seem to serve the function of explicating theological doctrine in easily 
understandable terms to the lay audience. This certainly is how Venkatachari 
(1978:48) understands their function: “The most striking characteristic of this 
Manipravala literature is the technique of using similes, metaphors, illustra- 
tions... The responsibility the Acaryas felt to instruct the community, leads them 
to use these methods to clarify abstruse philosophical points or just to illustrate 
the relevance of the religious concepts...” Similes covering a wide range of 
topics ostensibly serve these purposes: they include those on the life-style and 
behavior of kings, royal princelings, rich donors and patrons and the poor. 
Women, either widows or courtesans, sectarian hostility between the Saivites and 
the Vaisnavites and natural calamities such as floods and famine find their 
mention as do folk medicinal remedies.°! A sample of such similies from the [tu 
Muppattarayirappati and the Irupattundlayirappati on the nature of kingly exis- 
tence is fascinating for they give us a picture of royal residences peopled with 
hunchbacks and dwarfs as attendants (rupattundlayirappati 1.8.1), © of the royal 
fortress surrounded by a protective forest in which wild beasts were raised and 
fed (itu Muppattarayirappati IV.8.7),° and of flower gardens which the kings 
had created for enjoying with their consorts in various parts of the kingdom 
(Itu Muppattarayirappati I.1.3).* From his residence the king ventured out to see 
to the finances of the state before returning (tu Muppattarayirappati II.6.2),° 
and when he decided to inspect his kingdom he tended to be accompanied 
secretly by bodyguards (Irupattundldyirappati II.10.8).°° When people came for 
an audience with the king they dressed decorously, wearing an upper garment 
and a turban and carrying a stick and paid obeisance (U/rupattunaldyirappati 
11.2.10).6" 

Of great interest are the short anecdotes which refer to those Srivaisnavas, 
frequently but not exclusively non-brahmins, identifiable by the appellation 
of Tasar (< Dasa), who were part of the scholarly community. Thus there is 
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reference to Accan Tiruvalinatu Tasar who was Paraéara Bhattar’s disciple and 
brought him excellent betel nuts as presents (/tu Muppattarayirappati X.2.2), 
Tirumalicai Tasar who used to recite the TVM together with Naficiyar 
(Tiruviruttam vyakhyana 99) and Nampi Tiruvaraika Narayana Tasar and 
Parankusa Tasar, both of whom studied the TVM with Nampillai (tu 
Muppattarayirappati IX.9.1 and 1.4.8). In certain episodes the piety and devotion 
of these disciples is highlighted. Thus, such was Parankuca Tasar’s devotion to 
Ramanuja that he had to be dissuaded from committing suicide on Ramanuja’s 
death by another disciple Anantalvan (Ndcciyar Tirumoli vyakhyana XII. 5), while 
the virtuous Nampi Yérutiruvutaiyar Tasar’s death is seized as a moment for 
Parasara Bhattar to speak of the essential qualities of all Srivaisnavas (tu 
Muppattarayirappati 1.4.5). 

In examining the extent to which these similes and anecdotes give us authen- 
tic socio-historical information about life under the later Colas, we are confronted 
with a problem not dissimilar to that involved in the evaluation of epigraphical 
evidence. As Orr (2000:26-30) and Talbot (2001:11-16) have both pointed out, 
epigraphical evidence is a kind of special information. It is necessarily fragmen- 
tary and not to be read as an objective record of events. Nevertheless, it does docu- 
ment a certain kind of social reality, particular to a certain place at a certain time. 
It is useful, for instance, to see such evidence as having a “ritual” aspect and, 
hence, that its aim is to “present a particular understanding of relations among 
persons and institutions.”® It is my suggestion that the similies in the Srivaisnava 
commentaries are most usefully understood as having a similar purpose, which is 
equally, if not more, important than the ostensibly didactic one: they should be 
seen as revealing to us the relationship between the sectarian community and 
the dcaryas, on the one hand, with royal personages, patrons, lay people, non- 
brahmin disciples and temples, on the other, while at the same time giving us 
clues as to the formers’ motives, perceptions and values. Because they cover such 
a wide range of topics and give us glimpses into a strata of society (beyond kings 
and brahmins), which is usually not referred to or visible in theological texts, 
these similes and anecdotes also succeed in creating a certain social reality within 
the commentary: they mirror a microcosm which should be understood as the 
Srivaisnava social view of their world.® Further, their inclusion in a commentary 
on a sacred text alters both the genre of the commentary itself as well as how we 
are expected to perceive the sacred text it interprets. The microcosm becomes part 
of the commentary and through it the TVM encompasses, as it were, this world of 
kings, temples and laymen, it becomes a book of life. And the oral anecdotes 
relating to the life-histories of the adcdryas extends the range of the text even 
further as reflecting social life and lived experience. 

A consistent exegetical approach of the dcdryas in their theological explica- 
tions was to present the TVM as an account of Nammalvar’s personal experience, 
his spiritual quest. The anecdotes on their life-histories reinforce this exegetical 
approach: by portraying Nammalvar’s quest as the life-quest also of the dcdryas 
themselves, the stories about the latter paradigmatically illustrate that such a 
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spiritual quest could be that much better understood the more one has “internal- 
ized” it and “experienced” it for oneself. The manner in which the anecdotes rein- 
force this lesson is varied. In some of them, individual episodes in the TVM are 
interpreted by the Gcaryas as biographical events which can be understood with 
examples from their own biography. Thus, in one anecdote Naficiyar attempts to 
explain a decade of the TVM through narrating a story from his own biography. 
In TVM V9 the Glvar laments, in his female persona, of being unable to go to 
Tiruvallaval even while he longs to do so and hears the festivities taking 
place there from a distance. Nafictyar compares the dlvar’s distress to his own, 
speaking of a time when he had left Srirangam for Mélnatu (present day 
Karnataka) and was prevented by a river in spate from returning to the former in 
time for an important festival day.” 

Several other anecdotes reveal that the acdryas live and breathe, as it were, the 
TVM and other texts of the Naldyirativiyappirapantam, seeking throughout their 
lives to understand the meaning. An anecdote incorporated into the interpretation 
of Itu Muppattarayirappati VII.2.9, relating to Bhattar and his disciple Naficiyar 
illustrates this point. Bhattar once requested Naficiyar to recite certain verses of 
the TVM to him while he was eating. When Naijiciyar recited this particular verse 
Bhattar suddenly understood its meaning and, waving his hands, he exclaimed 
“Sri Ranganatha” and embraced Najficiyar. Bhattar, it was said, was so overcome 
with emotion that Naficiyar feared for his life.’! This internalization of the poetry, 
the unwavering faith in its truth and the constant meditation on its meaning lasts, 
as far as the dcdryas as concerned, right till their death. The anecdotes about 
Pillan’s and Nafictyar’s last days describe this. On hearing that Pillan was near- 
ing death and in great pain, Naficiyar went to visit him. He found him constantly 
repeating the last line of TVM VI.9.9 where Nammalvar asks God when he will 
come to claim him. Hearing this, Nafictyar wept. At this Pillan gently rebuked 
him pointing out that the happiness that one gets in the other world can hardly be 
inferior to what one experiences here.’” Naficiyar’s last days are similar. As he 
lies in pain he is visited by a person called Perri who expresses the wish to fulfill 
any requests he might have. Naficiyar confesses that he would like to hear the 
decade Periyatirumoli II.6 and to circumambulate and prostrate before the deity 
when the temple is open. Then, by divine providence, the Arayar of the temple 
arrives and recites the decade for Nafictyar.”? 

In some other anecdotes the dcdryas stress that one of the ways of understand- 
ing the Naldyirativiyappirapantam is to see it as an ethical document which 
teaches the Srivaisnava community how to be exemplary, how to be good 
Vaisnavas. Thus, for example, while a Vaisnava should avoid worldly sovereignty 
and wealth (aisvarya), it is worthwhile wresting it from others if it can be put to 
good use and given to other Vaisnavas.”* In another important example, Naficiyar 
explains that the real test of one’s “Vaisnava-ness” (vaisnavatva) lies in examin- 
ing one’s conscience to see how one reacts to the injustice committed by others. 
If one is shocked by them one is a Vaisnava, i.e., one has a relationship with God; 
if not, one does not.” 
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Even while the Gcaryas lead these paradigmatic lives in most anecdotes, others 
reveal their human frailty, which itself becomes a sign of their virtue, their humil- 
ity. One way in which this is shown is the anecdotes where they make a clear 
distinction between themselves and those such as Ramanuja who had preceded 
them, who had attained a superiority they lack. Thus, their lives and that of their 
disciples, intent on feeding themselves, is contrasted to that of Ramanuja who had 
lived long in splendour, preserving the Vaisnava faith on earth.”° This humility is 
most poignantly brought out in an anecdote about Bhattar, who while explaining 
TVM VII.2 to others stops and clenching his hair in despair exclaims that, lacking 
as he does either the experience of the situation of Nammalvar or his emotional 
greatness, he is not capable of comprehending the verse or interpreting it for 
others.”” Thus these Gcdryas can only struggle to emulate the previous dlvars and 
acaryas while remaining constantly aware that they are bound to fall short of the 
latter’s spiritual perfection. 

Indira Peterson (1994:197—-98) in her article on the construction of Saiva 
sainthood in the medieval Tamil hagiographical literature has said: 


These ... “histories” of individual saints are at the same time archetypal 
narratives about human devotion and divine grace, and constructions of 
archetypal saintly personae, the ideal devotees of Siva. The intersection 
of the particular and the paradigmatic aspects of the ideal persona in 
hagiography allows ... [an] imaging of the ideal community ... it is the 
hagiographer’s agenda to show how devotion to Siva binds these diverse 
individuals together into a true community. 


The similies and anecdotes in the Srivaisnava commentaries are hagiographical 
in precisely this sense for they, too, contribute to creating an image of the ideal 
Viasnava community with the dlvars and the dcdryas at its apex. At the same time, 
though, by being embedded in and subordinated to the genre of the commentary, 
these hagiographical elements both change the genre of the commentary and deci- 
sively influence the interpretation of the text. Through them, at one level, the 7VM 
becomes the lived, first-hand religious experience whose understanding, by others, 
is demonstrated to be a process. This process, in turn, can only be achieved 
through an “internalization” of the experience aided by a tradition of interpreta- 
tion. At another level, it is through their contribution to this process of understand- 
ing this that the Gcaryas become “models”. Their greatness lies in their subjective 
enactment of the TVM, through the example of their lives, which then opens up the 
text to other devotees. Therefore, “memories of the dcdryas present the commu- 
nity with imaginative moral access to Tiruvadymoli. They represent perfect trans- 
parency to the text, for they appropriated it and lived according to it, totally 
surrendered to its pull on them. Disciples who revere and admire their teachers 
could then be drawn into the same dynamic of imitation ...”78 

At a third level, the fact that this grasp and understanding for the Gcdaryas is 
always contingent, that they are always shown to be striving for it rather than 
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having fully achieved it, in turn, creates a pyramid-like structure of knowledge 
and perfection. At one end of the spectrum there is Nammalvar who is both 
the author and the true knower of the religious experience the text describes. 
From him, in descending order of perfection are the other Gcaryas ending with 
the ones reflected in the anecdotes. Paradoxically, though, it is the contemporary 
acaryas’ knowledge of this pyramid of descending lineage, reflected in their 
humility, which makes them approximate to Nammal var himself and to serve as 
role models for the community. Finally, this pyramid of perfectability also 
contributes to the elevation and abstraction of Nammalvar, he is set aside from the 
realm of human imperfection which the rest of the community, in varying degrees, 
inhabits. 

These exegetical levels, brought about by the intertwining of the hagiographical 
with the commentarial only start to come to the fore with Stage II, with the 
Onpatindyirappati commentary of Nafictyar and reach their apotheosis, as the exam- 
ples have shown, with the [rupattundldyirappati and the Itu Muppattéarayirappati. 
This, in fact, is what demarcates Stage II from Stage I: the emergence of these 
exegetical levels in and after the Ardyirappati commentary makes for a theolog- 
ical divide between the two stages and is complemented by the divergence in 
interpretation which I had earlier alluded to. Both these factors contribute to and 
account for the prapatti doctrinal development from Stage I to Stage II. It is this 
development and the theological divide which is analyzed and explored in the 
subsequent chapters. 
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SURRENDERING 
TO PURIFICATION 


Prapatti in the Ardyirappati commentary 


We enter the Ardyirappati commentary (henceforth, Ardyiram) first by looking, 
in Section 4.1, at how it is structured. Though it is the least systematic of the 
commentaries, and frequently, there is only a hint of the ordering principle at 
work, certain devices are employed by Pillan to give the TVM a plot. The most 
significant of these devices is the “dramatic narrative” by which the entire poem 
is seen as Nammialvar’s spiritual journey from a state of separation from God to 
a state of actual, physical union with him in the divine land. Within this narrative, 
approximately at a little more than the half-way point in the poem, the verse 
VI.10.10 is chosen as the moment when Nammalvar does prapatti to Visnu in his 
form as Vénkatanatha at Tirumala. This honing in on TVM VI.10.10 as the locus 
of self-surrender is undoubtedly the most significant contribution of Pillan to the 
commentarial tradition. We shall then see how he singles out this verse, endow- 
ing it with significance and setting it apart from innumerable other, similar verses 
in the poem. We shall then further see, that after the prapatti of this verse 
Nammialvar’s spiritual status within the poem is transformed because he has done 
something to effect his own salvation. In the next section (4.2) the general themes 
relating to taking refuge and how they are handled prior to the sixth centum by 
the commentator are discussed. Section 4.3 deals with the terminology of the 
Arayiram on VI.10.10, the similarity between the commentarial vocabulary and 
that of the Gadyatraya as well as the manner in which Pillan differentiates this 
verse from other similar verses on taking refuge. The soteriological significance 
of the verse will be discussed in 4.4 while 4.5 examines the divar’s spiritual status 
post-prapatti/samasrayana. Visnu-Narayana’s role in this soteriological process 
is looked at in 4.6 and the analysis of the prapatti doctrines of the Ardyiram 
concludes, in 4.7, with an analysis of the overall interpretation of Nammalvar in 
the commentary. 


4.1 The framework of the Arayiram 


The Ardyiram is not just the first written commentary on the TVM but it also 
appears, at first glance, to be highly unstructured and unsystematic when we 
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compare it with the remaining four commentaries. The contrast particularly with 
the very next commentary the Onpatindyirappati, which offers the reader an 
introduction (avatarikai) with several levels of interpretation of both the author 
of the text, Nammialvar, and the TVM, is striking. It is also the Onpatindyirappati’s 
introduction which was to prove seminal in the history of interpretation of the 
TVM, closely adhered to and built upon by the remaining commentaries. 
Nevertheless, the importance of the Ardyiram lies in the fact that it lays down the 
broad foundations of an interpretive tradition on the TVM and it does so through 
the use of less explicit, structural and clarificatory features than an introduction. 
It is these features that weave together the divergent topics that form the 
substance of the commentary and fashion it into a cohesive work. 

The first of these features is that the commentary recognizes and reaffirms the 
pre-existent division of the text into ten units of 100 verses each or ten centums 
(called pattu in the commentary). The acknowledgement of this division is 
explicit in the introductions to the third and the ninth centums.! A further division, 
also acknowledged by Pillan, is that of each centum into sets of ten verses each 
or decades (called a tiruvaymoli by the commentator) with a eleventh or conclud- 
ing verse which sums up the content of the decade.” This structural sub-division 
is put forth in the introductions which the Ardyiram provides for each decade treat- 
ing it as a unit as well as the remarks on the eleventh verse which frequently allude 
to the placement of the decade within the entire poem. Thus, for example,in the 
introduction to the decade TVM [.2 Pillan summarizes the import of all ten verses 
by stating that in them the d/var is teaching others about bhaktiyoga as the means 
to a state of sole enjoyment of God, by foregrounding detachment to things other 
than him.* The commentary on the eleventh verse, then, serves to sum up the 
decade again: “This decade, among the thousand which were to establish the qual- 
ities of the Blessed One, experienced him and spoke of him.’ 

In other words, Pillan’s attempts, albeit unsystematic, in structuring the 7VM 
follows a pattern which is ubiquitous in Tamil commentarial literature. The text 
which is commented upon tends to be composed of clearly delimited verses and it 
is the individual verse or set of verses which becomes the focus, the structural linch- 
pin of the commentary. Thus, the commentary functions by providing paraphrases 
or word-for-word explanations of the verse.” In this context the Ardyiram is tradi- 
tionally categorized as a commentary which is broadly interpretive, reflecting 
upon and explaining the sense of the text (karuttu kurippurai). 

The reference to bhaktiyoga in the introduction to TVM 1.2 is also a clue alert- 
ing us to the fact that another ordering principle is at work in the text: the 
commentator is throughout employing a system of knowledge within which the 
TVM can be understood and this is the discourse of Visistadvaita. The topics that 
Ramanuja considered central to theological enquiry in the Sribhdsya — the 
nature of God and that of the individual soul, the path and the goal of salvation, 
the latter encompassing the final journey to Visnu’s paradise — all these are seen 
by Pillan to also be explicated in the T7VM. Thus individual decades are interpreted 
as revealing Visnu-Narayana’s essential nature which consists of his motiveless 
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compassion (Ardayiram V1, V.7, X.8 etc.), his divine qualities, deeds and incarna- 
tions (Arayiram IIT.10, V1.4, VIL4, VIL5 etc.) and his astonishing glories (Arayiram 
VIL8& etc.). Others define the essential nature of the self (Ardyiram VIII.8.3-5) 
and Nammialvar’s feeling of separation from God (Arayiram II.2, IV.8, VL7, 
VIIT.1 etc.) as well as his inability to effect his own salvation (Arayiram V.7, V.8 
etc.). Still others, though, affirm his direct experience of God (Arayiram I.1), his 
moments of union with him (Arayiram IV.5, V1.3, V1.4 etc.) and put forward his 
claim that his poetic gifts as well as the TVM itself are a divine work, of which 
he is the chosen vessel (Arayiram IV.5, VIL9, X.7). Certain important decades 
refer to the soteriological path of bhaktiyoga (Arayiram I.2, 1.3, X.4) while a 
great many others talk of refuge-taking (Arayiram III.3, V.10, VI.10, X./ etc.). 
The goal of these paths is service at God’s feet (Ardyiram I.9, IV.1, VI.9 etc.). 
Finally, the last decades of the text (Ardyiram X.9, X.10) are considered to 
describe the journey to Vaikuntha and the dlvar’s union with God which will 
transport him there.® 

This interpretation of the last decade of the TVM as embodying a triumphant 
union between God and Nammaalvar is the cornerstone of the ultimate framework 
provided by the Ardyiram for the poem: a framework which Clooney 
(1996:154—73) has discussed and styled the “dramatic narrative”. According to 
this dramatic narrative Nammalvar, at the beginning of the tale, is graced with the 
direct experience of God. Through this experience he is filled with love for him 
and the longing to serve at his feet. The longing translates into the need for union 
which, in the remainder of the poem, is temporarily fulfilled or thwarted in an 
unceasing dialectic of union and separation. Finally, in X.10.10 Pillan says: 
“[Nammalvar] called out in long-suffering tones, persevering by taking an oath 
on the Divine Consort and on God such that the latter could not refuse him. Then 
our Lord graciously appeared as he wished. Seeing him the dlvar said, “You 
pervade all those things such as the psyche (mahat) and the organ of egoity 
(ahamkara) etc., pervading too that which is bigger than them, the primordial 
prakrti (milaprakrti). You are the soul of the liberated self which is greater than 
the latter and of that knowledge as resolve (samkalpajfidana), which is even 
greater.’ You came and pervaded me — not in your form as the universe but as 
you yourself — such that all my longing, even greater than your knowledge as 
resolve, ceased. My heart’s desire too has, once and for all, been fulfilled.’””® 
Thus, in the penultimate verse of the last decade the much desired resolution 
occurs, where Visnu-Narayana appears (together with Sri-Laksmi) and removing 
the alvar from his corporeal body gathers him unto himself. In characteristic 
commentarial language, which frequently employs hyperbole in order to empha- 
size a point, Nammalvar’s yearnings are more than fulfilled at the end of the 
poem: Visnu-Narayana not only comes and unites with, even pervades Nammalvar, 
but he does so as himself, in a form which is familiar to the adlvar. Thus, the 
Ardayiram understands the entire poem to be a record of Nammialvar’s difficult but 
ultimately triumphant spiritual journey from a state of separation to one of intimate 
union with the divine. 
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This spiritual journey is seen to take place within a non-linear, circular poem, 
where the themes at the very beginning are echoed at the very end and in which 
the structure also reaffirms this circularity. This structural circularity is apparent 
in the metrical sequence of the TVM called antati, whereby the last words or foot 
of the last line of each verse is identical with the first words or foot of the next 
verse and this applies also to the first and last verses of the entire poem so that it 
closes in upon itself. The dramatic narrative, in contrast, superimposes a linearity 
on the poem not intrinsic to it even while the poem’s innate structure compels the 
commentator to return to certain major themes again and again. One such major 
theme is that of taking refuge at the feet of Visnu-Narayana, where Pillan favours 
the terms G@Srayana/samdSrayana rather than prapatti.? Even while taking refuge 
with Visnu-Narayana occurs more than once in the TVM and the commentary on 
it, a soteriologically significant moment of refuge-taking singled out by the 
commentator is TVM VI.10.10. Pillan draws attention to this verse by interpreting 
it with the aid of vocabulary and conceptions strikingly similar to that of the 
Gadyatraya. In doing so, he makes the implicit point that it is at this juncture in 
the text that Nammalvar does prapatti to Visnu-Narayana in his specific form as 
the deity at Vénkatam, a viewpoint which is explicitly endorsed by most of the 
later commentators. 


4.2 The path to samdsrayana 


The exhortation to take refuge comes up repeatedly in the commentary on the 
first five centums of the TVM and four themes relating to it can broadly be 
discerned: 


1 Nammalvar exhorts himself as well as others to take refuge with the deity at 
Venkatam: In 1.2.10 he begins by saying, “take refuge at those feet whose 
characteristic nature is to unfailingly protect those who take refuge with 
him.”!° More specifically, the feet referred to are those of the deity at 
Vénkatam, as the commentary on certain verses of the decade III.3 shows. 
Thus in II.3.1 Pillan has the Glvar addressing himself and others like him 
whose sole enjoyment is God: “Come to enjoy the Lord of Vénkatam. To 
enjoy him is to serve at his feet with total subordination in all places, at all 
times and in every appropriate way.”!' In the very next verse in a classic 
instance of hyperbole the d/vdr points out that even those who have attained 
salvation, the nityasiddhas in Vaikuntha who are able to serve there, prefer 
to come to Vénkatam to worship: “[One might ask...] — Is it not the ulti- 
mate goal of everyone to serve our Lord in the divine land? [We reply:] — 
Even the nityasiddhas of the divine land, captivated by the qualities of the 
Lord of Vénkatam, come and do service at his feet.”!? Thus, the commentary 
on several important decades in the first few centums focus on the deity at 
Vénkatam as the object of samdasrayana." 
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2  Nammalvar explains why one must take refuge: The significant commen- 
tarial sections here are on IV.1.9-10. Here, Pillan proves that taking 
refuge is the superior means to liberation, since it alone guarantees the 
best form of salvation. The commentary draws explicitly on Gitabhasya 
7 and three of the four types of devotees described there. Beginning with 
IV.1.9 Pillan says: 


[You might wonder:] Since terrestrial sovereignty (aihika aisvarya) is 
petty and impermanent, should one grasp powers such as the heavenly 
world etc. as the object of attainment? [We reply:] — Some, desiring 
powers such as the heavens, abandon attachment to terrestrial things, 
conquer the sense organs and forsake their bodies which are hindrances 
to attaining the heavenly world. Despite this, unless they have taken 
refuge with our Lord, even powers such as heaven will remain unattain- 
able. [Further such rewards], even if obtained through taking refuge, are 
impermanent. Hence, abandon this sovereignty, petty as it is and imper- 
manent, the contemptible cause of a lot of sorrow and evil. Grasp, 
instead, those divine feet which are even greater than Garuda as your 
ultimate goal. For, [the alvar says], they never let down those who resort 
to them, at any time or in any situation.'* 


The Arayiram on the very next verse proceeds to talk about a higher goal of 
attainment than sovereignty — this is the goal already referred to as that of the 
consists of the state of being able to “gaze upon the self’ (Gtmavalokana) sepa- 
rated from prakrti. Here again, as Ramanuja did, Pillan sets aside this as a petty 
goal and stresses the goal of service to God (bhagavatkainkarya). 


[You might ask:] — What if one chooses kaivalya, with its deficien- 
cies of impermanence etc. as one’s goal? [We reply:] — A person may 
be established in jfianayoga having first attained detachment with 
regard to worldly things. Yet, unless he takes refuge with our Lord, 
the karman which is an obstacle to self-perception will not depart. 
Self-perception is born through taking refuge with the Blessed One. 
Even if it is there, the salvation which is characterized by genuine 
self-manifestation is not attained unless one has, in the final stages of 
one’s life, rid oneself of obstacles by contemplating the Blessed One. 
The important salvation is only that of service to the Blessed One. 
One has to take refuge with the Blessed One both because it is a 
means to kaivalya and because service to the Blessed One is the high- 
est salvation. Since this is so [says the dlvar], abandon kaivalya 
which offers scant happiness and take up service to God itself as the 
supreme object of attainment.'7 
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The discourse about taking refuge in these two verses of the commentary 
can only be understood against the backdrop of the Gitabhdasya 7 on prapatti. 
As Ramanuja did there, Pillan emphasizes here that taking refuge is a neces- 
sary step for each category of devotee, whether the person desires worldly 
goals can be attained prior to taking refuge. Further, even if one were to want 
them, these goals are either impermanent (asthira) or offer only petty happi- 
ness (atyalpasukha). The goal which is the highest salvation (paramamoksa) 
is service to God. And this too is achievable only through aiming for it and 
taking refuge. In saying this Pillan also establishes samasrayana (his omission 
of the concept of bhaktiyoga in this context should be noted) as the means to 
the highest form of salvation. 


3. Nammalvar explains how one should take refuge: The commentary on 
two verses particularly focus on this issue. In the Ardyiram on 1.3.8 
Pillan says: 


When we worship the excellent feet of the Auspicious One, as those who 
have no other goal, all our cruel deeds which are an unceasing obstacle 
to us, accumulated since time immemorial and obstructive to His expe- 
rience, will die at the moment of worship. Then, one lacks nothing. 
We can obtain the desired experience of our Lord. [You might ask:] 
There are those in the terminal stage of life who do not have the time or 
the strength to do bhaktiyoga, attainable only through exertion. Do they 
lose everything? [We reply:] Merely clasping one’s hands in obeisance, 
saying something about Him or remembering Him at that terminal stage 
is better than bhaktiyoga."® 


The commentary on this verse is significant for the following reasons. First, 
in it Pillan for the first time uses the phrase “no other goal” (ananyaprayojana) 
of those seeking God’s feet, which is later used of the Glvar in the commen- 
tary on VI.10.10. The commentary on both these verses taken in conjunction 
shows that to regard oneself as without any other goal is a prerequisite for 
samdSrayana; it is the stance which one has to necessarily adopt before taking 
refuge.'? Secondly, Pillan makes a significant statement about bhaktiyoga 
here, indicating that it is seen as a path which requires effort and time. He 
points out that those who are unable to do this should not despair. Rather, in 
the final moments of their lives, even a simple act of devotion, it is declared, 
would be as good if not better than bhaktiyoga. This commentarial viewpoint, 
that bhaktiyoga might be too arduous to do, is repeated later in the Ardyiram 
on III.2.8, [V.7.9, V.7.0 etc. along with the view that the Glvar himself does not 
do any of the three yogas and, in particular, not bhaktiyoga because he does 
not have the time or the strength to do it. The implication of this commentarial 
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view is that the act of taking refuge in VI.10.10 is an effective substitute for 
bhaktiyoga.° 

An equally significant verse is III.3.6, of yet another decade on the deity at 
Vénkatam. The commentary on this verse, while short, is of great significance 
because it reveals what should be said to this deity, who is the object of refuge: 


[You might ask:] How can one obtain this object of attainment? [We 
reply:] As soon as one says this word Namah to the Lord of Vénkatam, 
which qualifies one for everything and is extremely easy to say , the sins 
which are an obstacle to that service and those yet to be done will all be 
burnt. Afterwards one can do all that which one wishes to do.7! 


Here Pillan shows us that the means to the ultimate goal of service is accom- 
plished by saying the word Namah. The context in which this word is significant 
theologically is the context of the two Narayana mantras, as we had seen in the 
previous chapter. In other words, the commentator is suggesting that reciting 
either/both the Tirumantra and the Dvaya is necessarily a part of the act of 
samasrayana towards the deity at Vénkatam.”” 


4 Nammalvar concludes that taking refuge at the deity’s feet is a means 
(upaya) to salvation: This is brought out in the commentary on the decade, 
VI.10, in the verses leading up to VI.10.10. Introducing the decade, Pillan 
says of Nammalvar’s situation: 


Though he called out, inviting him until he could even be heard in the 
divine land, [Nammalvar] did not see God. Then, realizing that there 
was no other means of seeing him except to take refuge at his feet, he 
did so at the feet of the Lord of Vénkatam, the refuge of the entire world, 
speaking of His qualities such as compassion and parental love etc., as 
his support, with the Goddess as mediator.” 


In the commentary on the first nine verses, Nammalvar wishes to quickly see 
God and pleads with him to make this possible. Thus, in VI.10.1: “Since you are 
the person with compassion, parental love and other unlimited, great, infinite 
auspicious qualities ... and since I am, through my lineage, your subordinate, you 
must graciously unite me with your feet.”*4 In verses VI.10.2—5 the commenta- 
tor first shows us that there are certain obstacles which stand in the way and, 
further, that Nammalvar expects God himself to remove these obstacles for him. 
Hence, in VI.10.2: “... [God might ask:] ‘How can you obtain union with me 
until the sinful obstacles cease to be?’, [Nammalvar replies:], ‘Just as you 
destroyed with your discus the demons opposing the gods who had resorted to 
you, you must destroy my obstacles ....’”*> And, in the commentary on the very 
next verse: “... [God might ask:] — ‘Is this to be done motivelessly?’, 
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[Nammalvar replies:] — ‘Even as the untiring mortals wait to unite with you, 
solely due to your compassion you came, in your divine form, limitlessly beau- 
tiful, like a dark cloud, wondrous, and entering, filling my heart, became sweet 
to me. Similarly now, through your compassion my Lord ... unite me with your 
feet.’”*° In the commentary on VI.10.4 it is mooted that perhaps God should 
create an extraordinary means to help him forward: “... create especially for me 
alone a means which is extraordinary, to unite with your feet and through it, 
graciously uniting with me, rid your servant of all his sorrows.””’ 

The Ardyiram on verses VI.10.7—8 stresses that Nammalvar, for his part, has 
not performed any means to attain the feet of God and, further, this makes him 
no different from the divine beings like Siva, Brahma or Indra who too have not 
earned their proximity and yet obtain it out of desiring it. Thus, in VI.10.8: 


... [God might point out:] ‘How can you obtain what you desire when 
you lack the means to get it?’ [Nammalvar replies:] “Even the intel- 
ligent gods like Sakra, the Four-faced One and Indra, who come with 
their retinue, get to see you do they not, expressing their desire by 
saying that, even though they lack the means, they find it unen- 
durable not to see you?’*8 


This dialogue between Nammalvar and God in the first nine verses culmi- 
nates in the sama@Srayana act of VI.10.10. 

The commentary here describes a process in the introduction which is then 
described retrospectively in the commentary on the ten verses of the decade. 
In the introduction Pillan began by describing what Nammalvar did at the very 
end of the decade: he realized that there was one updya to seeing God and this 
was to take refuge with the deity at Venkatam with the Goddess as the mediator. 
The commentary on the subsequent verses leads up to this act and shows how 
the alvar comes by this realization. The body of the interpretation is in the form 
of a dialectical dialogue between God and the dlvar where the latter first pleads 
with the former to bring about the union. God points out to him that his sins 
constitute an obstacle. The Glvdr counters that it is God who must rid him of 
these and that he must fashion an extraordinary means to do so, since he is 
devoid of any means. Nevertheless, after stating all this, the Glvar does take a small 
initiative to bring about the desired result. He realizes that while God’s compas- 
sion is there to support and help him these aids will only be his, as they were to 
the gods, after he has taken refuge. He acknowledges, as the introduction to the 
decade shows, that samdsrayana is an updya and hence takes refuge in VI.10.10. 

These themes relating to samdSrayana are part of the sub-plot, as it were, to 
the main plot of the dramatic narrative of the commentary. Through a repetition 
of them in the centums preceding the sixth centum, the commentary gradually 
focuses the attention of the reader on that important moment in the middle of the 
TVM, on TVM VI_.10.10, which effects a soteriological change in Nammalvar’s 
status. 
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4.3 The special configuration of asrayana/samasrayana in 
TVM VI.10.10 


4.3.1 The vocabulary of Pillan and Ramanuja 
The verse VI.10.10 occurs approximately two-thirds of the way down the text: 


You on whose chest the lady seated on the flower resides, saying, 

I cannot move away even for a second, 

You of incomparable Fame! You with the three worlds! My ruler! 

Lord of Véenkatam, desired by the incomparable immortals and groups of sages! 
I, your servant, without any refuge, sat at your feet and entered.”? 


The commentary is as follows: 


[Nammalvar] says, “You are the great ocean of unbounded compassion, 
the master due to your qualities. You, stand, graciously, on the attractive, 
Sacred Hill, which is to be desired even by the incomparable, eternal 
beings who have as their sole enjoyment their attendance upon you and 
their experience of your qualities in the divine land. Considering you the 
Refuge of the entire world impervious to distinctions, I, with no other 
refuge and without any other goal, with the Senior Goddess as mediator, 
took refuge at your feet. Right now, I, your servant, having become a 
person whose obstacles have been vanquished, should obtain the right at 
all times to all [manner of] service at your feet.”°° 


The commentary, as we have seen, is extremely concise and a careful reading 
of it shows that it consolidates all the themes and concepts related to “taking 
refuge” in the previous centums of the Ardyiram . It begins by stressing the attrac- 
tiveness of Visnu at Vénkatam as the object of refuge, his unbounded compassion 
(aparakarunya) and his accessibility to the devotees as the refuge of the entire world. 
The alvar then describes himself as one who has no other refuge (ananyaSarana) and 
no other goal (ananyaprayojana). The act of taking refuge which follows upon this 
declaration, is the focal point of the commentary. Though Pillan uses the phrase 
Saranam pukuntén in the commentary on this particular verse, Gsrayana/ 
samasrayana together with their past participle forms dSrita/samasrita tend to be the 
terms usually favoured by him for seeking refuge. This act of taking refuge is 
described in very specific terms: the dlvar, deeming himself to be without refuge and 
without any other goal grasps the Goddess as his mediator (purusakdra)*! and then 
surrenders at the feet of the “Lord of Vénkatam” (tiruvénkatattan). It is clear that this 
surrender takes place with the deity at Vénkatam.** The Nalayirativiyapirapantam 
is replete with verses on the form of Visnu-Narayana in specific temples such as 
that of Rafiganatha at Sriraigam, Alakar at Tirumaliruficolai and Tiruvénkatattan 
at Venkatam. In contrast to this, Visistadvaita literature till and including 
Ramanuja reflects rather rarely on the importance of the deity in the temple for 
salvation. As Oberhammer (1999) has pointed out the term for the deity in the 
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temple in later Srivaisnava literature, arcdvatdra, does not appear in the earlier 
writings, such as in Ramanuja’s works,** though we do have the word miirti for 
the form of the deity which is to be worshipped both in the TVM (TVM V.2.8, for 
example)** as well as some Pdficaratra literature.** All this changes with the 
stotra and the commentarial literature after Ramanuja and it is the particular act 
of taking refuge with the deity at Vénkatam which is singled out by Pillanthrough 
the use of a special vocabulary, which is not granted to other verses of taking 
refuge in the commentary.*° 

The singularity of this vocabulary, in that it is almost definitely intended to be 
formulaic, is established when it is compared to the vocabulary of the Gadyatraya 
on prapatti: 


Gadyatraya: Sarandgati (SG), Sriranga 


Pillan on TVM VI.10.10 (SrG), Vaikuntha (VG) 
Epithets for God 
aparakarunyamahodadhi aparakarunyasausilya .... vatsalyamahodadhi 
—v.5, SG 
—v. 7, SrG 
asmat-svamt asmat-svamt 
—v.5,SG 
—v. 1, SrG 
anGlocitavisesasesalokaSaranya andlocitavisesasesalokaSaranya 
—v.5, SG 
—v.7, SrG 


Epithets for the Nityasiris 
tvatparicaryaikabhoganityasiddhapurusa _ bhagavatparicaryaikabhogair nityasiddhaih 


—v.1, VG 
—v.3, VG 
Epithets for the alvar 
ananyaSsarana ananyaSsarana 
—vwv. 1,55G 
ananyaprayojana ananyaprayojana 


— wv. 2, 16, 17, 20 SG 


This list shows that the vocabulary of TVM VI.10.10 in Pillan resembles, to a 
great extent, the vocabulary of the Gadyatraya. Further, other scholars have also 
pointed out that the influence of the vocabulary of the Gadyatraya on the 
Arayiram is not restricted to the commentary on this verse alone, but is fairly 
pervasive.*’ The linguistic evidence, therefore, seems to indicate that the author 
of both the Ardyiram and the Gadyatraya drew upon a common reservoir of 
terminology, especially when it came to the act of taking refuge. This similarity 
of vocabulary is further strengthened by a closer comparison between the act of 
Sarandgati in the Sarandgatigadya and the samasrayana of Pillan. 

In the first part of the SG, the author takes refuge with the Goddess, in the first 
verse. Then, in the second verse, he requests that refuge (Sarandgati) is always 
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made available to him. In the fifth and final verse of this section of the poem, he 
takes refuge with Narayana. The act of taking refuge, in the first and last verses, 
employs this formula: “[I], who have no other refuge (ananyaSarana) take refuge 
(Saranam prapadye) with that Refuge for those without refuge 
(aSaranyasaranya)y’ *® Nevertheless, in the verse where the poet/devotee takes 
refuge with the Goddess the following words, present in the verse addressed to 
Narayana, are omitted. These are, “at your lotus feet” (tvatpaddaravindayugalam). 
Thus, in the SG, the devotee first takes refuge with the Goddess, but not at her 
feet, before taking refuge at the feet of the Narayana. In both cases, he declares 
that he is “without any other refuge” (ananyaSarana). This process exactly paral- 
lels the process in the Ardyiram on TVM VI.10.10. 

The phrase “without any other goal” (ananyaprayojana) recurred four times in 
the SG. There it was, invariably, part of a group of adjectives which describe and 
terminate in the “experience of the Blessed One” (bhagavadanubhava). Thus, it 
was embedded in the following sort of sentence in the SG: 


Because of the desire (apeksa) for the attainment (prapti) of eternal 
service (nityakainkarya) which is the highest good (paramarthika) 
brought about (krta) by the exclusive (ekdntika) and extreme (atyantika) 
devotion towards the Supreme (parabhakti), knowledge of the Supreme 
(parajnana) and the highest devotion (paramabhakti) towards the lotus 
feet of the Blessed One, which is born (janita) of complete (pariparna), 
incessant (anavatara), eternal (nitya), supremely pure (visadatama), 
focused [without any other goal] (ananyaprayojana), unlimited 
(anavadhika), excellent (atiSaya) love (priya), which is the experience 
of the Blessed One, the service which is the result (kdrita) of love (priti), 
unlimited and excellent, suitable in all conditions (sarvavasthocita) and 
whose form (rapa) is that of pleasure (rati) taken only in the state of 
total subordination (asesaSesatda) ... [because of this desire for eternal 
service] may refuge (Sarandgati) be granted to me. 


In the other three places in the SG where this compound occurs, it is embed- 
ded in an identical sentence.*? In short, the context indicates that the desire for 
service (kainkarya) is stated to arise from the experience of God (bhagavad- 
anubhava), an experience which is synonymous with a love which includes 
having no other goal (ananyaprayojana). From this desire the act of surrender 
follows. It is not difficult to see the obvious parallels between this sequence and 
the Ardyiram on VI.10.10, where the dlvar takes refuge considering himself 
ananyaprayojana and then requests the right to service. 


4.3.2 The uniqueness of TVM VI.10.10 


The singularity of the Ardyiram’s vocabulary on VI.10.10 becomes even more 
evident when we compare it with commentarial passages on other verses in the text. 
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One example which serves to illustrate this, for example, is TVM [.5.5, which 
bears a striking similarity thematically to VI.10.10. The verse I.5.5 reads: 


Matava, you bear on your chest the doe-eyed woman, 

Kovintd, with your playful arrow, you shattered the hunch, 

Light of the skies, Gem-coloured One, Slayer of Matu, graciously let 
this Sinner attain your honey-exuding divine feet.” 


The verse refers to Visnu-Narayana in his incarnation as Krsna. The very first line 
speaks of the Goddess seated on his chest, thus echoing the first line of VI.10.10. 
Lines 2-3 refer to Krsna’s glory as the light of the heavens and his exploits as the 
redeemer of the hunch-backed woman Trvakra and the slayer of the demon 
Madhu. This praise of Krsna anticipates and parallels lines 2-3 of VI.10.10, 
which convey similar sentiments with respect to the deity at Vénkatam, referring 
to, “Lord of Vénkatam, desired by the incomparable immortals and groups of 
sages’. The thematic difference between the two verses lies in the final lines of 
each verse: I.5.5 has “Graciously let this sinner attain your divine feet exuding 
honey” while VI.10.10 refers to “I, your servant, without any refuge, sat at your 
feet and entered”. 

The last line aside, the overwhelming parallels between the two verses might 
lead us to conjecture that Pillan might expound some of his views on taking 
refuge in 1.5.5, using vocabulary similar to that found in his interpretation of 
VI.10.10. In fact what is said in the commentary on 1.5.5 is the following: 


God, knowing the dlvar to be bewitched by his accessibility, thinks, “If 
I were now to go and unite with him he will move away as he did previ- 
ously, considering himself unworthy of this intimacy. So he himself 
should come and unite with me”. Thus, He stays aloof, thinking, “Should 
he get flustered then I will unite with him’, even as the dlvar for his part 
desires God. If one asks how he does so, then his words demonstrate 
this: “You have the divine name Madhava because your sole enjoyment 
lies in receiving the glances of Laksmi and in your union with her. Born 
graciously as one among the human race in order to protect those who 
seek your protection, taking possession of them by ignoring the imper- 
fections on their part as one whose nature is to remove their defects, you 
are the protector of beings belonging to the animal order. Possessing the 
abundant, entire worlds and the divine land due to your splendour, 
having a pure, delightful divine form, you have the characteristic nature 
of destroying the obstacles of those who resort to you. Graciously enable 
this sinner to reach your divine feet which exude honey.”*! 


The main thrust of this passage is the mutual desire on the part of God and the 


alvar to unite (samSlesa) with each other even while they are at cross-purposes 
as to how to go about it. There is a reference to the Goddess in the first line of the 
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verse almost identical to that in VI.10.10, but here, soteriological mediation 
receives no mention. Instead, Krsna’s accessibility to beings seeking his protec- 
tion is stressed just as that of Vénkatattan in VI.10.10 and, even while the word 
aSrita occurs twice in the commentary on I.5.5, the thrust of the passage is not 
about Nammialvar seeking refuge. 

In other passages, even where Nammalvar does take refuge, the important, 
formulaic compounds and terminology present in VI.10.10 are absent. Illustrative 
of this is the commentarial introduction to the decade V.10, a passage in which 
the dlvar is said to take refuge with Krsna. The decades V.7 — V.10 are treated by 
Pillan as a unit. In these four decades, the commentator has the a@lvar moving 
from one place to another (the temples of Cirlvaramankalam, Tirukkutantai and 
Tiruvallaval) trying to unite (samSlesikka) with the respective deity. Failing 
everywhere, he finally seeks refuge with Krsna in V.10, as the commentarial 
introduction shows: 


The dlvar became dejected because he was unable to unite with our Lord 
at Cirtvaramankalanakar, Tirukkutantai and Tiruvallaval as he wished 
to. He says, “I did not get to see our Lord born as the son of Vasudeva 
in Mathura, nor how he grew up as the apple of everyone’s eye, nor how 
he carried out divine activities beyond gods and men, stealing the mind 
and sight of beings. Nor did I see his wondrous deeds as the fish, the 
tortoise etc. Now, I am very weak, longing to contemplate these activi- 
ties.” [The alvar] concludes by taking refuge with our Lord, asking him 
to make possible this contemplation by ridding him of his weakness.*” 


Here we have an instance in the commentary where the dlvar takes refuge. Yet, 
this act is for the specific purpose of contemplating the mythological activities of 
Krsna. The commentator here is faithful to the poetry in his interpretation, in that 
the ten verses of the decade speak of the various activities of Krsna. Yet, he 
departs from the main meaning of the decade, which is replete with the refrain, 
“When shall I reach you’? to say that the divar is taking refuge. The reason for 
this deviation from the poetry appears to be the special accessibility of the Krsna 
incarnation in the Ndldyirativiyapirapantam. In the commentary on several 
earlier verses, such as on I.1.2 and I.3.1 etc. Pillan had repeatedly emphasized this 
of Visnu’s descent as the child Krsna.“ Further, the commentary on verses such 
as VI.9.4 refers to Krsna’s protectiveness and his destruction of the cart-demon 
(Sakatasura). All these mythological tales of Krsna’s accessibility in the TVM, 
influence Pillan’s decision to interpret the decade as one where the dalvar takes 
refuge with Krsna. Yet, here in the decade V.10 the Glvar is still separated from 
God and far from the goal of service, despite having taken refuge.* 

The two examples discussed are typical of just a few of the ways of seeing, 
taking refuge and gaining union with Visnu-Narayana discussed in the commen- 
tary. Others include Pillan’s interpretation of the union between God and the 
alvar along ViSsistadvaitic lines, in terms of the body-—soul relationship, or in terms 
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of the Inner Controller (antaryamin) within the heart.*° In the context of all these 
ways of uniting with Visnu-Narayana, the samdsrayana act of VI.10.10 stands 
apart in being a formulaic act of taking refuge, with the Goddess as the mediator, 
for a specific soteriological purpose. This soteriological purpose is also revealed 
at the very end of the commentary on VI.10.10. 

Here, Pillan has the G/var say: “Right now, I, your servant, having become one 
whose obstacles have been vanquished, should obtain the right at all times to all 
[manner of] service at your divine feet.” The phrase used of the dlvar here is 
nirastasamastapratibandhakanay. The Tamil adverbial suffix — dy here can be 
interpreted in different ways, either in the sense of “as” or “having become” and 
it is used by Pillan in both these ways in the Arayiram as a whole. It is suggested, 
for reasons which will become apparent in Sections 4.3-4.5, that “having become 
one whose obstacles have been vanquished” would be the correct interpretation 
in the context of VI.10.10.*” Understood in this fashion, the commentary would 
suggest that the immediate effect of the act of taking refuge, its efficacy, lies in 
the fact that the dlvar sees himself freed of certain hindrances to reaching the 
divine feet. This self-perception of a change in his spiritual status would also 
explain why he is confidently able, at the end of the commentary, to aspire to the 
same position as the nityasiddhas who serve Visnu eternally in Vaikuntha.** 

Thus, the commentary would suggest that the difference between the dlvar’s 
situation prior to taking refuge in VI.10.10 and just after it — in other words, the 
soteriological significance of samdaSrayana — lies in a perceived removal of 
certain obstacles or pratibandhaka to eternal service at God’s feet. Yet, the 
Arayiram on VI.10.10 itself does not explain any further what these obstacles are 
or why they need to be vanquished. For answers to these queries, we must turn to 
other verses of the TVM and the commentary on them. 


4.4 Obstacles ( pratibandhaka) 


The word pratibandhaka emerges first in the Ardyiram on 1.6.8: “When you 
worship him, he will rid you of those vinai which are an obstacle (pratibandhaka) 
to his service (kainkarya) and give you that great treasure (mahdsampat) in the 
form of permanent service.” Here, the pratibandhaka are identified as vinai, a 
Tamil word meaning “deed, action” and, by extension, “karman’.~° This corre- 
spondence between pratibandhaka and vinai is reiterated in the Ardyiram on 
11.6.6, where the compound fivinaikal>! is interpreted as “all the obstacles” 
(samastapratibandhaka) by Pillan.>? 

In the TVM itself the word vinai appears innumerable times with the addition 
of the first person nominal suffix — én as in vinaiyen (TVM: 1.5.6, VII.1.2, 
VHT.1.2, VHI.2.3 etc.). Further, we have compounds which are ubiquitous such as 
“wicked-vinai” — fivinai (TVM: 11.6.6, 1.7.9, 11.9.3, 11.10.5, T.10.7, V.1.5, 
IX.7.4, IX.7.5 etc.) and “hard-vinai” — valvinai (TVM: 1.4.2, 1.5.9, 1.7.2, 1.10.9, 
H1,2.2, I1.5.2, IV.2.1, V.4.1 etc.). Less frequent are compounded forms such as 
“done-vinai’” — ceyvinai (TVM: III.10.7, V.1.5), “surrounding-vinai” — cilvinai 
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(TVM IV.2.2), “wicked-vinai” — kolvinai (TVM IV.2.3), “cruel-vinai” — 
kotuvinai (TVM III.2.9), “complete-vinai’ — muluvinai (TVM 1.4.2) and “the 
vinai which is maya” — mdayavinai (TVM VI.4.1). In the majority of these cases 
the word vinai refers to powerful and wicked actions or deeds. 

This meaning is further confirmed by the decades V.4 and VIII.1 in which the 
words valvinai or vinai, respectively, are equated with the Sanskrit word papa. In 
TVM V.4, Nammalvar uses the epithet “I who have done hard deeds” (valvinaiyén) 
to refer to himself at the end of four alternate verses V.4.1, V.4.3, V.4.5 and V.4.7.% 
In TVM V4.2, though, the epithet “I who am a sinner” (pdviyén from the Sanskrit 
papi) virtually substitutes for valvinaiyén.4 A further correspondence between 
vinaiyén and paviyén can be seen in the decade VIII.1. There, while Nammalvar 
refers to himself most frequently as vinaiyén,> paviyén is synonmous for this 
term in the very first verse.*° It is this equivalence established between vinai and 
papa in the TVM itself which is taken over by Pillan*’ and which also sanctions 
the commentator to interpret pratibandhaka as papa in the Arayiram. 

Thus, in the Arayiram on III.3.6, Pillan says: 


[You might ask] — What is the means to obtain that which should be 
attained? [We say:] “As soon as one says this word Namah which qual- 
ifies one for everything, and which is extremely easy to say, to the Lord 
of Vénkatam, the [current] sins which are obstacles to that service and 


future ones will all be burnt’”’.°® 


In the Ardyiram on VII.1.7 it is said: “Just as you, through your compassion 
destroyed my sins which were obstacles and gave yourself, a limitless object of 
enjoyment, to me to enjoy ...”°? In the commentary on other verses, synonymous 
words, such as virodhi for pratibandhaka and agha for papa are used.” 

The inescapable conclusion, therefore, is that one meaning of the word prati- 
bandhaka in the Ardyiram is wicked or evil deeds, vinai/papa. Nevertheless, a 
careful reading of the entire commentary shows that this is not the entire mean- 
ing. This becomes evident in examining the Ardyiram on III.2.3 and on V.1.6 
where the compounds punarvinai and valvinai, respectively, appear. In the first 
case, punarvinai is part of a line®! which is taken to mean, “the connection with 
prakrti. In V.1.6, the valvinai of the verse™ is in the Ardyiram, “the obstacles 
relating to the connection with the body’. The repeated reference to prakrti, 
understood as the physical body which is an obstacle to the complete union with 
God, becomes especially vehement after the sixth centum in the commentary. 
Thus, in the introduction to the decade VII.2 Pillan says: “Due to the misfortune 
(vyasana) of not uniting with the Lord of Vénkatam and the misfortune of seeing 
prakrti which is an obstacle to that union ... [the alvar] speaks through another 
persona (anydpadesa) in this verse in which he calls out to the great Lord.”® 
Similarly, in the Ardyiram’s introduction to VII.6, the dlvar is deeply distressed 
at being trapped in the human body, separated from God: “He [the Glvar] calls out 
to the son of the emperor [Rama], extremely distressed at the contemplation of the 
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connection with prakrti, [saying], “Remove this connection with prakrti and unite 
me graciously to your divine feet.’”°° These two further examples should suffice to 
show that pratibandhaka in the Ardyiram means not just pdpa but also prakrti. 

In the light of this two-fold commentarial interpretation of the obstacles (prat- 
ibandhaka) which the dlvar faces, the phrase nirastasamastapratibandhakanay in 
the commentary on VI.10.10 almost certainly implies that Nammalvar, after 
taking refuge, is freed of both these obstacles — papa and prakrti — to service. 
The implications and meaning of such a freedom — on which the significance of 
samaSsrayana as a soteriological act hinges — becomes clear in the commentary 
on individual verses and centums following the sixth centum. 


4.5 Post-samasrayana 


The introduction to the seventh decade at first appears to put into question the 
entire significance of the act of taking refuge in VI.10.10.°7 In it Pillan says: 


Though the dlvar expressed the desire to be rid of his ties with prakrti 
and then subordinated after he sought refuge, God, greedy for his body 
and intending to finish the tiruvaymoli only through him, did not remove 
these ties. The Glvar saw himself still trapped in the sense-objects, as 
before, even though he had turned his sense-organs away from worldly 
things and focused them upon the Blessed One. He saw that these organs 
had been this way since eternity, opposed to the experience of God and 
obstacles to the desired union. Hence, one should reject them as unwor- 
thy of the union. Reviling their very sight, greatly afraid, dejected at not 
seeing God, harassed, the d/var addresses him. Seeing that though God 
can estrange him from the sense-organs he does not do so the dlvar pros- 
trate, clasping the divine feet, says, “What do you gain by torturing me 
through the sense-organs and by preventing me from reaching your feet? 
O Compassionate One! Take me away from them to your divine feet’. 
Distressed at not seeing our Lord and on seeing prakrti, the obstacle to 
the union with Him, he cries out like the lady [Sita] calling out in the 
Asoka grove.® 


In this passage Nammalvar finds that his express aim of freedom from prakrti, 
to be achieved after samasrayana, still eludes him. Therefore, when this act of 
taking refuge proves ineffective, the dlvar’s dejection seems almost existential: 
he realizes that in spite of his efforts at subduing his sense-organs they remain 
forever obstacles to the union with God. Unable to see a way forward Nammalvar 
appeals, in the last instance, to God’s compassion and Pillan equates his desper- 
ate situation to that of Sita as she was held captive in Lanka, in the ASoka grove 
and, utterly helpless, depended solely on Rama to rescue her. 

Yet, the apparent anticlimax of the act of taking refuge in VI.10.10 is also 
shown to be just that, only an apparent failure. For, here, the commentarial voice 
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intervenes and informs us that the continuing separation between the dlvar and 
Visnu is part of a larger design of Visnu’s which Nammialvar is not and cannot 
be aware of. It is true that prakrti, as the dlvar’s earthly body, remains the ulti- 
mate obstacle to union. Yet the commentator is at pains to point out that this is 
not because of something which Nammalvar has left undone but because of 
Visnu’s greed (lobha) for his body and the divine determination to bring 
the sacred poem to its conclusion. The author must be kept alive till this is done. 
The reference to God’s “greed” for the human body is important: prakrti, thus 
far from an obstacle to salvation from the human perspective is now desirable 
from the divine perspective. 

The ambivalent status of prakrti in Srivaisnava theology must first be under- 
stood in order to make sense of why God is greedy for the human body and even 
loves the human as human. Here, it is useful to turn to Ramanuja’s introduction 
to the Gitabhasya on the relationship between God and the material basis of the 
universe, prakrti, for the passage also illuminates the above commentary of 
Pillan. Ramanuja says of God, Narayana: 


He dwells in the eternal, perfect, imperishable Supreme Abode filled with 
manifold, wondrous, eternal objects, means and places of enjoyment 
appropriate to him, infinite in its wonder, manifestation and magnitude. 
He is the one with the sportive playfulness which engenders the origin, 
manifestation and dissolution of the universe filled with the manifold, 
wondrous, eternal multitude of objects and subjects of enjoyment. This 
Supreme Brahman, Supreme Person, Narayana, having created this entire 
universe from Brahma to the unmoving things, remains in his form; 
though beyond the reach of the meditation and worship of Brahma etc., 
and of gods and men, this Great Ocean of limitless compassion, amiabil- 
ity, parental love and nobility, changes his own form into one similar to 
each of theirs without losing his own characteristic nature, and incarnat- 
ing in them, he is worshipped by them, bestowing the fruits called 
dharma, artha, kima and moksa upon them, according to their desire.® 


Narayana, then, creates the universe out of his sense of play and then inhabits 
it, unfolding himself as the manifested world. Prakrti is this material world which 
unfolds and also constitutes the individual bodies. Thus, from the soteriological 
perspective, prakrti is an object of enjoyment (bhogya) for God because through 
it he enters into the self of the individual being and unites with him. 

In interpreting another verse, TVM X.7.4, Pillan makes much the same point: 


He remained the Lord of the entire universe, despite entering my prakrti 
and enjoying this self. He doesn’t abandon me even momentarily, for he 
even relishes my prakrti. Seeking a place suitable to unite with me, 
he searched and, entering the Sacred Hill, he united there as foreseen. 
Then pleased that the Sacred Hill had generated this prosperity he did not 
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leave, making it his object of enjoyment just as he did my life and my 
body. He was pleased, after experiencing my life, my body and the 
Sacred Hill ...”° 


Prakrti, here, functions as the gateway for God to unite with the dlvar’s very 
life and soul. The logic of God’s descent in a particular locale is also predicated 
on the premise that it facilitates this kind of intimate union. The divine first seeks 
out the sacred place where he can manifest himself concretely and then, through 
this manifestation, he can enter into a concrete relationship with the flesh-and- 
blood devotee and, hence, the individual being’s self through the latter’s prakrti. 
It is God’s anticipation of such a union and, moreover, his delight in a recurrent 
union of this kind, that engenders the greed spoken of in the commentary on 
VII.1. This is the affirmation of prakrti, from the perspective of the divine, which 
is also extended to all materiality, the whole material world which is both created 
and enjoyed by Visnu-Narayana. Thus, it can be said of Srivaisnava theology that 
it does accommodate a viewpoint by which 


The cosmos ... is the creative expression of the divine Jild ... and the 
Lord vivifies the jiva by sowing the seed of His primal beauty into its 
inner being. The beauties of nature and the fair forms of human and 
celestial beings are but partial revelations of the unsurpassed beauty of 
Brahman. Reality is essentially beautiful ...”! 


This positive affirmation of materiality in Srivaisnavism, in turn, has been seen 
by some scholars as the result of the tradition’s ideological debt to the poetry of 
the alvars or, even further, as forming one continuum with an anthropocentrism 
and exaltation of “life-in-this-world” considered characteristic of Tamil religious 
thought in general.” 

If, in fact, the dlvar only remains alive and not yet permanently with God 
because of God’s attachment to his prakrti then the samaSrayana act of VI.10.10 
had been effective to the extent that the dlvar’s quest for salvation is not 
hindered by anything he has failed to do. He has done the needful to attain salva- 
tion, he can do no more. Such an understanding of his situation post-samdsrayana 
is justified by the interpretations which Pillan provides for other verses after the 
sixth centum. Thus, in VII.1.7 it is explicitly stated that the other significant 
obstacle to salvation, papa, is no longer one. In the commentary Nammalvar once 
again laments about prakrti but adds: “Therefore, just as you removed the sins 
which are obstacles and gave yourself, a limitless object of enjoyment, to me to 
enjoy, now, out of compassion remove this contact with the sense-organs and 
graciously unite me with your divine feet.’’”? Later, in the commentary on IX.10.5 
the effectiveness of samdasrayana, despite residual prakrti, is emphasized: 


Thus, for those who find taking refuge with him through bhaktiyoga 
unendurable and grasp His feet themselves as the means, He is the 
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refuge not just in one way but in every way. Indeed, He finds its unen- 
durable not to immediately unite with them by releasing them from this 
prakrti, taking them to the divine land and making them into divine 
prakrtis. [Yet] because this connection with prakrti, a result of their 
beginningless predispositions, has to be endured, he will graciously 
give them the divine land at the right time when this prakrti leaves by 
itself ...74 


The theological message of this passage underscores why samdaSrayana is 
effective. It alone engenders in God a powerful need to grant the soul his salva- 
tion. He is only prevented from doing so because he chooses not to interfere in 
the innate dynamic process of prakrti’s movement and permits the individual to 
endure and live out his pre-ordained life-span. 

At the same time, Nammalvar’s distress even after samasrayana and his igno- 
rance of God’s true intentions points to the fact that this act of taking refuge 
appears to have less of a gnostic aspect to it than an affective one, for the dlvar is 
nearer his goal than he ever was before but does not know this. Hence, both his 
bewilderment and his appeal to Visnu-Narayana’s compassion points towards that 
important aspect of salvation which lies outside human control and in the hands 
of God: an aspect reflected in the Ardyiram in the theology of God’s compassion 
and his unfathomability. 


4.6 God’s compassion (krpa) 


The theology of God’s compassion expounded in the Ardyiram is a complex 
one. It rests upon the foundations of an emotional relationship, a relationship 
of commitment, and presupposes the privileges which such a relationship 
confers on those who have entered into it. Such a relationship, according to 
the Srivaisnava dcdryas, can best be understood as one between conjugal 
partners in which one is strong and the other supposedly weak and dependent. 
Yet, the so-called weaker partner is able to instrumentalize that very depend- 
ency into a source of persuasion and, ultimately, power. Through the candid 
admission of helplessness, the Ardyiram suggests, it becomes possible for the 
weak to disarm the strong. The compassion of the stronger is evoked on 
appeal to the vulnerability of the weaker. In attempting to express the nature 
of this relationship and make it comprehensible the Ardyiram turns to the 
structure of the dialogic exchange, for this structure best enables the 
listener/reader to grasp the complexity of the theology in its emotional imme- 
diacy rather than as dry doctrine. The decades V.7 and X.8 are paradigmatic 
for such an exchange. 

In the fifth centum Pillan introduces each decade as a separate unit. The 
decades V.7—-10, as an exception, are considered as a unit by the commentator, 
since they are seen as the decades where Nammalvar attempts, successively, to 
take refuge with various forms of Visnu-Narayana, finally succeeding in V.10 
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with the Krsnavatara. Among these, the seventh decade deals with the deity at 
Cirivaramankalam. 

The introduction to V.7 has Nammalvar speak candidly of how he has not done 
karmayoga, jnanayoga and bhaktiyoga. He then both cajoles and emotionally 
blackmails God, in the first verse, to come to his rescue: 


I do not have these [three yogas] and yet I cannot even briefly tolerate 
being without a limitless object of enjoyment such as you. Further, since 
you have graciously entered this town of Cirivaramankalam to make me 
your possession, the disgrace is yours if you don’t relish this self which 
is subordinate to you. You cannot reject me. Therefore you must 
graciously make me your possession, [says Nammial var]. 


The commentary on the rest of the verses is presented in the form of a dialogue 
between the alvar and God. Thus, in the commentary on the second verse 
Nammialvar says: 


I have not obtained your lotus feet. I don’t have the means to do so. 
Prostrate with desire for the mere sight of you, I can no longer endure a 
means to salvation. Nevertheless, it is you who should, motivelessly, 
destroy your servant’s obstacles just as you were gracious and destroyed 
the obstacles of the lady [Sita] that day in the Asoka grove.” 


In the commentary on the third verse God asks: “Why should I motivelessly do 
what you want?””” To which the d/var is made to reply: 


What purpose was served when you graciously made me, who was a 
non-entity devoid of knowledge of you, an entity possessed of that 
knowledge and with pleasure only in the service to you? You did not do 
this for any reason. You did this only due to your unsurpassed nobility, 
compassion etc. Graciously do what is still lacking, in a similar way.”® 


The commentary on the fourth verse continues: “You protected those who 
resorted to you only by disregarding your own needs. Therefore, fulfill what I 
your servant require, in the same way.”” Then, there is the exchange in the 
commentary on V.7.5: “Can you not undertake a means to salvation which will 
accomplish your desire?’”’®° “I cannot undertake a means to salvation which will 
enable me to reach your feet”. At this juncture God seems to react with both exas- 
peration and reproach, saying: “Is there anything left to do? I have entered 
Cirivaramankalam so that all those, whose sole enjoyment I am, can see me with 
their eyes and experience [me]”... To this Nammalvar reacts firmly: “I too have 
seen that but it is not enough for me.”*! Finally, in V.7.6. God reiterates: “What 
else should I do?”,® to which the dlvar replies, “You should graciously come so 
that that I, your servant, may worship you.”* 
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Later, towards the end of the poem, the tenth centum shows that God’s unfath- 
omable participation in the salvation of Nammalvar is acknowledged fully by the 
latter himself. Towards the end of the TVM, in the tenth centum, the dlvdr is 
considered to be very near to ultimate release. The commentary describes this 
experience in terms of greater and greater proximity to God: the dlvar now sees 
God within his eyes and feels him enter and mingle within his heart. By the eight 
decade (X.8), which is on the deity at Tiruppér, Nammialvar is near salvation, 
almost freed from the last ties to prakrti. As the poem draws to a close, the 
commentator interprets the last decades of the tenth centum as the dlvar’s request 
for a place at Visnu-Narayana’s feet in the divine land (tirundatu). Here, again, the 
mystery of God’s agency is the main theme. In the introduction to the decade X.8 
the dlvar asks: “Why are you so devoted and mingle and interact with me?”* and 
answers his own question, “Even he [God] who is this devoted, cannot, out of all 
the reasons he has manufactured, cite a single reason, for his devotion. So, he is 
attempting to superimpose a reason it seems.”* The commentary on the second 
verse (X.8.2) uses the expression “without cause” in speaking of God’s reason for 
entering the dlvar’s heart.*° Finally, the commentary on the ninth verse (X.8.9) 
is a reflection on the inexplicable and baffling nature of this intimacy: “Why 
has the person who dwells in the town of Tiruppér now made me knowledge- 
able about him and placed himself within me? What was the reason for not 
doing this before?” The dlvar is forced to conclude that there are no answers to 
these questions.*’ 

The picture of God’s compassion and activity in liberating the soul, which 
emerges from the commentary on these two decades, is a comprehensive one. 
God begins by bestowing upon the alvar knowledge pertaining to himself and 
kindling in him the desire only to serve him. This knowledge converted the alvar 
from a non-entity (avastu) to an entity (vastu) (V.7.3) making him a substantive 
person who comes to be included in Visnu-Narayana’s world of entities, a process 
encapsulated by the term visayrkara. Further, the word visayitkara connotes the 
active role on the part of God and, correspondingly, a passive one on the part of 
the devotee: the devotee is, as it were, taken over by God. Since God has already 
brought this about, without any fathomable motive for doing so, the adlvar now 
tells him that he also expects him to bring about his salvation: that is, unite him 
with his feet. The alvar’s confidence that God will help him is based upon his 
awareness of the latter’s qualities like his unsurpassed nobility (niratisayaudarya) 
and his compassion (kdrunya) (V.7.3). These are the very qualities which makes 
God help his devotees, says the dlvar, and not because he gets anything from 
it; that is, he has no other reason (hetu) or purpose (prayojana) in doing so 
(V.7.3-4). The Glvar feels that he is vindicated in his confidence that God will 
rescue him because of his previous manifestations in the past to rescue those 
beloved to him: for example, his active intervention on behalf of Sita as Rama 
(V.7.2). Finally, when we move to the very end of the commentary, the decade 
X.8 shows that the dlvar remains baffled by God’s generosity and unable to 
account for it, for there remains an ultimate, divine mystery to salvation. 
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Thus, God’s role in salvation is described in terms which makes it, simultane- 
ously, both explicable and inexplicable. Its intelligibility arises from the fact that 
he is the repository of all the most excellent qualities which are beneficial to the 
individual soul and the quality most stressed by Pillan in this regard is that of his 
compassion (kdarunya/krpd). We can recollect that in VI.10.10 it is by invoking 
God as the “great ocean of unbounded compassion” (apdrakadrunyamahodadhi) 
that the alvar took refuge. Yet, such qualities in themselves do not render his 
specific acts of graciousness, his love for and dependence on one particular devo- 
tee, and a sinful one at that, any more intelligible. The term nirhetuka used both 
by Pillan and later commentators in this regard exactly encapsulates this mystery 
at the heart of the soteriological process and Pillan returns again and again to 
these issues of God’s motiveless actions and his compassion to speak of the 
divine role in salvation.®® 

Thus we see that, as in Ramanuja, the two poles of the divine and the human 
are carefully balanced in Pillan. When seen from the perspective of the sinful 
devotee, Visnu-Narayana’s role in salvation is so great that it looks as if the devo- 
tee has done nothing. But, at the same time, samdsSrayana, which aids this 
process, has to be undertaken by the dlvar. The stress on the decisive and ulti- 
mately important role of God in saving the soul in Pillan receives further credi- 
bility because of repeated assertions within the commentary, in the first person 
voice of Nammialvar, of his lowliness and impurity. Nevertheless, the depiction 
of Nammalvar as a sinful person is not the only interpretation of him in the 
Arayiram. Rather, there exist two levels of interpretation of his spiritual status, 
which remain mutually irreconcilable. 


4.7 Nammalvar 


We had earlier reflected on the historical process of tradition-formation in 
Srivaisnavism and on the emergence of the devotional commentaries.®® The 
commentaries on the TVM, as we saw, were but one part of a two-fold enter- 
prise aimed at legitimizing the popular devotional movement of the dlvars and 
their poetry in the context of temple worship and turning them into orthodox 
Srivaisnava doctrine. The hagiographical literature, which represented one 
strand of this venture, concerned itself exclusively with the interpretation of 
the figures of all the dlvars, beginning with Nammialvar. The slightly earlier 
strand, the commentarial literature, to begin with, concentrated on 
Nammalvar’s most important work, the TVM. Nevertheless, in the commen- 
taries on the TVM after the Ardyiram, beginning with the Onpatindyirappati, 
there was a convergence of these two genres, of hagiography and commentary 
in certain respects: the commentators considered what the dlvar represented, 
the meaning of his person, before they proceeded to lay a blueprint for under- 
standing his writings. And even while the Ardyiram does not provide such a 
formal introduction where the significance of the Glvar is discussed, Pillan 
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does put forward a decisive interpretation of the dlvar in his commentary on 
the very first verse, I.1.1, of the poem: 


The dlvar experienced in his heart that Supreme Person as he really is, 
distinguished by the status of having a special, unique, divine form, 
ornaments, weapons, consorts and retinue, whose sport is the creation, 
sustenance etc., of this entire universe. Experiencing him thus he 
speaks of him even as he does so, out of the limitless love arising from 
that experience. He addresses his own heart as follows, “[God] is 
opposed to all defects and is a great Ocean of innumerable, auspicious 
qualities such as bliss etc., which are limitless, multiplied thousand- 
fold as in statements such as, ‘He who has the thousand-fold bliss of 
human beings’ [Taittirtya Upanisad IT.8.1]. He who has these auspi- 
cious qualities like bliss etc., further revealed himself to me, motive- 
lessly, as he really is, like gold which exudes fragrance, such that I am 
devoid of even a trace of ignorance regarding him. He [thus] has the 
greatness to engender in me unsurpassed devotion towards his feet. 
This one with these auspicious qualities has the greatness to give 
himself to those innumerable divine persons beginning with Sega, 
Garuda etc., who are characteristically devoid of all defects and possess 
unwavering knowledge. Therefore live by doing all acts of subordina- 
tion, appropriate in all conditions, times and places at his flower-like 
feet which have the characteristic of removing all the sorrows of those 
who resort to him.” ”° 


This introduction tells us that the Glvadr is someone who has directly experi- 
enced God. This experience is one of the Supreme Person as he really is, in his 
divine form, surrounded by his consorts and retinue and it generates a limitless 
love in the dlvar’s heart. This, in turn, enables him to speak about the experience. 
In talking about it to himself the alvar ponders the fact that it has come about 
entirely due to God’s motiveless actions in revealing himself spontaneously, 
much as gold which naturally exudes fragrance. Through this experience the 
alvar knows God, all traces of ignorance in him cease to exist. The removal of 
ignorance generates devotion towards the sacred feet. As a result of the devotion 
the alvar decides to resort to those feet and do service there always. 

The process described here which the G/var has already undergone at the start 
of the poem — that of experience (anubhava) of God followed by love (priti) for 
him culminating in the desire to serve at his feet — is analogous, both in vocab- 
ulary and description, to the stages which succeed Sarandgati in the Sarandgati- 
gadya. To recapitulate the description of this process already dealt with in detail 
in Section 2.4.1: in the Sarandgatigadya, the stages of parabhakti, parajfiana and 
paramabhakti led to the direct experience (anubhava) of God. This experience 
considered synonymous with limitless love (anavadhikapriya/priti), in turn, 
generated a desire for service at the divine feet. Further, just as the start as well 
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as all the subsequent stages of this process in the Sarandgatigadya came about 
through the graciousness (prasdda) of Narayana alone, here Pillan has the alvar 
say that it is God who has motivelessly (nirhetuka) revealed himself to him. What 
the parallels between the dlvar of the TVM and the poet of the Sarandgatigadya 
tells us about the spiritual status of the Givar, at the start of the Ardyiram, is highly 
significant. For, in the Saranagatigadya, the poet who goes through the 
process described above is one who has become a jfiani. That is, it was estab- 
lished that the experience of Visnu-Narayana as well as the access to his divine 
form, to see him as he really is, was only possible after attaining the status of a 
jnani and not before. This being the case, it appears reasonable to conjecture that 
even though Pillan does not state this explicitly in the commentary on I.1.1, 
implicitly, at the start of the commentary, his description of the dlvar is a descrip- 
tion of a jfidni-like figure, and one who is similar to the jfani of the Sarandgati- 
gadya. 

Accepting this interpretation, though, also opens up a further question which is 
fundamental to the enquiry into the prapatti doctrines of the Ardyiram: in the 
Sarandgatigadya, the poet did sarandgati, i.e: the mantra-prapatti, in order to 
become a jfidni. But, at the start of the Ardyiram the dlvar appears to be already 
presented as a jfdni-like figure. Assuming this to be the case, we can ask how 
such an interpretation of him is reconcilable with other passages in the commen- 
tary, where he speaks of his sense of sinfulness, his feelings of helplessness and 
his need to take refuge. 

This seeming paradox is not so much resolved as kept at abeyance and this is 
because there are two different levels of interpretations of the Glvar in the 
Arayiram. The first level is one where the commentarial voice is in the forefront 
and where the commentator provides us with a definitive interpretation of 
Nammialvar. At this first level, the Glvar is consistently treated by the commen- 
tary as the highest type of devotee of Visnu-Narayana, as a superior guide or 
model for ordinary mortals. In this interpretation the TVM is not an historical 
document, composed by a specific individual at a specific historical moment but 
a paradigmatic religious text and the dlvar himself is an archetypal religious 
figure set apart from ordinary mortals. It is this — what I call hagiographically 
oriented mode of interpretation — not yet systematized but clearly present in 
Pillan’s commentary, which is considerably developed in the later commentaries, 
as I have pointed out in Section 3.3.1. 

This validation of Nammalvar as a superior being is one of the important 
factors giving the text, the TVM, its religious legitimacy. The other equally impor- 
tant factor is the assumption of the commentator that the TVM is an autobiograph- 
ical text where the author Nammialvar is also the ‘I’ subject within the text. This 
interpretation of the TVM as the personal religious experience of the narrator who 
is, hence, also the experiencer in the poem gives the TVM and the other texts of 
the Naldyirativiyapirapantam their unique authenticity within the Srivaisnava 
canon of scriptures and makes the TVM a document of edification. In this respect 
what has been said of the veracity of an autobiographical religious work such as 
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St. Augustine’s Confessions, of how such a text establishes its own authenticity, 
can be legitimately extrapolated to this interpretation of the TVM: 


... the author speaks to God but with the intention of edifying his read- 
ers ... God certainly doesn’t need to receive the story of Augustine’s life, 
since He is omniscient and sees the events of eternity at a single glance. 
God receives the narrator’s prayer and thanksgiving. He is thanked for 
the intervention of His Grace in the narrator’s destiny ... By so openly 
making God his interlocutor, Augustine commits himself to absolute 
veracity ... Here is a content guaranteed by the highest bail. The confession, 
because of the addressee it presumes, avoids the risk of falsehood run by 
ordinary narratives. But what is the function of the secondary addressee, 
the human auditor ... He comes — by his supposed presence — to legit- 
imize the very “discursiveness” of the confession. The confession is not 
for God, but for the human reader who needs a narrative, a laying out of 
the events in this enchained succession ... And thereby are reconciled the 
edifying motivation and the transcendent finality of the confession: 
words addressed to God will convert or comfort other men.”! 


It is in a similar light that the commentator expects the reader to view the TVM. 
Its veracity is unquestionable because its main interlocutor is God, because the 
text is the account of the dialectical relationship of the union and separation of 
Nammalvar and God. Yet the narrative is not for God but the human reader, the 
other Vaisnavas, those who can learn and benefit from the narrator’s personal 
experience. Through this interpretation of the TVM as autobiography, the 
language of the text is also seen by the commentator as a transparent medium, as 
the expression of the feelings of the subject rather than as a language moulded by 
a specific literary genre, its conventions and rhetorical effects.°* 

At this second level of interpretation Nammalvar is revealed as a figure who 
considers himself unworthy of the greatness which God has conferred upon 
him,” as one who is greatly conscious of his own sinfulness,™ of his lowliness as 
one not from a higher caste (varna)*> and as one who despairs at his frequent 
separations from God.” At this second level, there is no contradiction in the Glvar 
doing samdsrayana in order to reach the final goal of service. That is, the 
samasrayana of V1.10.10 is done by the dlvar who is an ordinary devotee rather than 
one who is a jadni-like figure. Within the Arayiram, through doing samdasrayana he 
comes closer to the goal of service. And the significance of this act, as correct 
soteriological practise for ordinary mortals to emulate, is validated by the first 
level of interpretation, which suggests to us that he is a superior being. The first 
level of interpretation is more implicit but consistently affirmed, even while in 
much of the body of the commentary the d/var is also an ordinary, helpless devotee 
who has to search and find the right means to salvation, which leads him to taking 
refuge in VI.10.10. Structurally, these two levels of interpretations of Nammalvar 
can coexist in the Ardyiram with neither being dominant or contradicting the 
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other because there is no overarching introduction where the djvar’s spiritual 
status as a jfdni is strongly validated. Once such an introduction becomes a part 
of the commentarial task, as it does from the Onpatindyirappati commentary 
onwards, it dominates and hence undermines the second level of interpretation 
where the G/var can be viewed also as an ordinary devotee who has to do some- 
thing, an updya, to effect his own salvation. The importance of the second level 
of interpretation in the Ardyiram is also the reason why its prapatti doctrines are 
strongly influenced by the Sarandgatigadya, that is, both the description of 
Nammialvar as a jfidni-like figure as well as the description of samasrayana 
undertaken by him is that of the ordinary bhakta in the Sarandgatigadya. In other 
words, it falls into the category of what I had heuristically termed as the mantra- 
prapatti, undertaken by the ordinary bhakta. The importance of this configuration 
of prapatti in the Ardyiram and, in contrast, its relative unimportance to the prap- 
atti conceptions of the Onpatindyirappati, as we shall see in the next chapter, may 
well lie at the kernel of the later schismatic dispute regarding prapatti between 
the Vatakalais and the Tenkalais. 


4.8 Summary 


Pillan’s views on samdasrayana in the Ardyiram, it seems evident, have a certain 
internal coherence and are elaborate enough to be called a doctrine of self-surrender 
or prapatti. In the first commentary on the TVM, salvation for Nammalvar lies in 
reaching Visnu-Narayana’s feet in Vaikuntha and doing service, kainkarya, to 
them. This goal of kainkarya comes within reach only when the a@/var rids himself 
of his bad actions (papa) and the constraints of gross matter (prakrti) and 
achieves a certain state of purity. That which alleviates these obstacles to salva- 
tion is the act of samasrayana. The dlvar has to regard this as a means, an updya, 
to salvation and this updya also involves uttering the mantra which has the word 
Namah in it. Then he must take refuge in front of the deity at Vénkatam, as one 
without any other goal (ananyaprayojana) with the Goddess as the mediator 
(purusakara). The moment he does this, God frees him from his sins. Thus, the 
Arayiram carefully balances the relative roles of the individual and the divine in 
the salvific process. While the Glvar does prapatti in the Arayiram, all that which 
happens to him in the TVM, from the initial experience (anubhava) of God, to the 
desire for salvation and the final and real union are seen to be brought about by 
God’s compassion and motiveless actions. Finally, Pillan’s conceptualization and 
terminology of samdSrayana is obviously and strongly influenced by that of 
Ramanuja as shown in the Gadyatraya, particularly the Sarandgatigadya. That is, 
if one were to speak of Pillan’s views on prapatti in terms of that of Ramanuja’s 
in the second chapter, then it is reasonable to say that his emphasis appears to be 
more on the second configuration of prapatti as a ritualistic act of purification 
(mantra-prapatti) rather than on the first configuration of it as a mental contem- 
plation (jfana-prapatti). Nevertheless, right till the end of the poem, Nammalvar, 
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despite his purification through surrender, remains unaware as to why his transfor- 
mation does not immediately lead to salvation. This lack of awareness also leads 
him into dejection even though the Ardyiram tells us that he is a man of wisdom. 
This paradox — of the saint who does not recognize the potency of his own trans- 
formation — remains unresolved, for there is no meta-narrative which satisfacto- 
rily resolves it in the Ardyiram. 

With the next commentary, the Onpatindyirappati, the explicit clarifications on 
the superior spiritual status of the dlvar as superior to ordinary mortals and as a 
jiani, and moreover a figure akin to the jfdani of the Gitabhdasya is strengthened 
through an introductory meta-narrative. This strengthening of the hagiographical 
elements within the genre of the commentary will also submerge the tensions 
between the autobiographical voice and the omniscient narrator, in favor of the 
latter. 
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The Onpatinayirappati 
commentary of Nafictyar 


5.1 Introduction 


The author of the Onpatinayirappati (henceforth, Onpatindyiram) according to 
the hagiographical sources was Nafictyar. We are told that he was a disciple of the 
acarya Parasara Bhattar, which would place his time between the mid-twelfth to 
mid-thirteenth centuries. His original name had been Madhavacarya and he was 
a native of Mélnatu (Tamil for the region which is modern day Karnataka). 
Famed as a scholar of Advaita-Vedanta and hence known as “Vedanti”, he had 
been personally converted by Bhattar to Srivaisnavism.! Soon thereafter he aban- 
doned the life of a householder for that of an ascetic and went to Srirangam to his 
teacher Bhattar who welcomed him joyously as “Our Ascetic” — Naficiyar. With 
Bhattar’s encouragement Nafictyar wrote the Onpatindyiram on the TVM and 
entrusted it to his disciple Nampir Varadarajar to copy it. It is to this disciple, 
later called Nampillai, to whom the most extensive commentary on the TVM, the 
Itu Muppattarayirappati, is attributed.? The historical connections between the 
Onpatinayiram’s views on prapatti and the later Tenkalai prapatti doctrines of 
Pillai Lokacarya can be traced via the teacher—pupil lineage of the Tenkalai 
acaryas, beginning with Nafictyar. Nafictyar’s commentary was followed by the 
Trupattundlayirappati and the Itu Muppattariyirappati, both written by Gcdryas 
who belonged to his direct teacher—pupil lineage, holding his interpretation of the 
TVM, and not that of Pillan’s, as their immediate exegetical authority. Pillai 
Lokacarya was the son of the compiler of the Jtu Muppattarayirappati. Hence, by 
the time Pillai Lokacarya wrote his rahasya texts on prapatti, he had inherited an 
unbroken, common tradition of textual interpretation of the TVM, starting from 
the Onpatindyiram, and doctrines of prapatti based upon this interpretation. This 
implies that if we are to trace the evolution of the later Tenkalai views on prap- 
atti, the Onpatindyiram commentary, along with the stotra literature of this line- 
age of dcdryas, is central to the investigation. It is being a forerunner in this 
Tenkalai textual lineage which makes the Onpatindyiram the pivotal commentary 
in the canonical corpus of interpretation. 

The period of Naficiyar also marks the beginning of an intensive focus on 
the entire Nalayirativiyapirapantam as the object of theological interpretation 
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with a special emphasis on Nammalvar and his works. Tradition has it that 
Nafictyar himself composed at least five manipravala commentaries on vari- 
ous books of the Naldyirativiyapirapantam. Thus, the approximately late- 
fifteenth century Periyatirumutiy ataivu of Kantatai Nayan attributes the 
following manipravala commentaries to Naficiyar: the Onpatindyiram on the 
TVM, the Irayirappati on the Tiruppdvai, commentaries on the Tiruvantatis, 
Amalandatipiran, Kanninunciruttampu and the Tiruppalldntu. Yet an earlier 
Srivaisnava commentary of Pillai Lokam Ciyar on Manavalamamuni’s 
Upadesaratnamalai 47, speaks of only three commentaries: the Onpatindyiram, 
the Kanninunciruttampu vyakhyana and the Irayirappati on the Tiruppdavai. Only 
the first two of these commentaries are currently available and it remains to be 
established if Naficlyar wrote more commentaries at all.4 It is significant, then, 
that both the extant works of Nafictyar, which existed or have been preserved, are 
commentaries on texts which are directly or indirectly connected to the figure of 
Nammialvar. For, it is through establishing the significance of the dlvar in the 
hagiographical mode in its introduction that the Onpatinayiram deviates most 
significantly from, even while building upon, the Ariyiram commentary. 

In dealing with the TVM, Najficiyar incorporated many of Pillan’s interpreta- 
tions even while bringing about structural and stylistic innovations. Structurally, 
we perceive a greater systematization at work, in the demarcation of the sub- 
divisions which bind the commentary together. Thus, while the Arayiram had put 
in place the divisions of the centums (= pattu) and the decade (= tiruvaymolli), 
the Onpatindyiram goes even further by referring to each verse (= pdttu) 
within the decade. Further, the commentary on many verses is structured into 
two parts: there is a short, summarizing introduction (avatarikai), which is then 
followed by the meaning of the verse. It is also for this reason that the Onpatinadyiram 
is traditionally categorized as an abstract, a summarizing commentary (polippu- 
rai) on the TVM. The Onpatindyiram also tends to clearly demarcate each decade 
by concluding its interpretation of the decade by beginning the introduction to its 
last verse with the words, “At the end ...”, (nigamattil ...).> The first decade of the 
poem seems to have benefited most from this kind of detailed structuring: it is 
one of the few decades in the Onpatindyiram where, in the commentary on the 
last verse, a summary of the meaning of the entire decade is given. In doing this, 
the Onpatindyiram seems to have set the precedent in focusing on the first decade 
in such a way as to anticipate the view of the later commentaries that this decade, 
or even the first verse within it, encapsulates the meaning of the entire poem. 
The most significant structural innovation is the introduction (avatarikai) to the 
entire 7VM, offering an interpretation of Nammalvar and then moving on to an 
interpretation of the text. Despite all this systematization, which contributes to the 
seemingly greater coherence of the Onpatindyiram as compared to the Ardayiram, 
it must be noted that the Onpatindyiram may be the less complete commentary. 
Thus, Vénkatakirusnan (1996:83-85) has pointed out that the current standard 
editions of the Onpatindyiram have incomplete sections;° the commentary on 
individual verses such as those on 1.10.7, II.2.1, 11.3.8, [X.10.7, appears to either 
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peter out abruptly or have missing words or phrases. Thus, there is some indica- 
tion that the standard edition is, in fact, a mildly corrupt edition of the text, which 
is yet to be revised through the location of better manuscripts. 

Stylistically, the most glaring difference between the Ardyiram and the 
Onpatindyiram is in the manipravadla used, where Nafictyar’s manipravdla is 
more tamilized in comparison to that of Pillan’s. A typical example of the differ- 
ence is the commentary on the prapatti verse VI.10.10: where Pillan in his 
commentary has a proportion of 1 Sanskrit word to 1.3 Tamil words, Naficiyar 
uses 1 Sanskrit word for every 4 Tamil words. Thus, we might say that the very 
language of the Onpatindyiram is different from that of the Ardyiram, and less 
obviously indebted to the Sastric style of Ramanuja. Further, the TVM is opened 
up and made more accessible to the reader in the Onpatindyiram not only due to 
the language but through the frequent narration of incidents from the Ramayana. 
It is important to note that this integration of incidents from the epic into the 
commentary not only explicates theological doctrine but also shapes and alters it. 
This will be shown in this chapter with relation to prapatti. To put it broadly and 
succinctly, the Onpatindyiram associates Nammalvar’s act of prapatti in 
VI.10.10, as well as other situations of taking refuge, with archetypal situations 
in the Ramayana where certain characters in the epic take refuge with or seek the 
protection of Rama. By doing so the Onpatindyiram places the prapatti of the 
alvar in an epic context, in the context of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
a theological strategy which is reinforced by the commentary’s emphasis in its 
introduction on Nammialvar’s status as a rsi (like Valmiki) or the j#ani of the 
Bhagavadgita. In doing so, the Onpatindyiram privileges the form of prapatti 
which I have termed jfana-prapatti and, correspondingly, shifts the focus away 
from the mantra-prapatti, with its temple context, so central to the Ardyiram. 
These prapatti views of the Onpatinayiram, which mark a subtle theological shift 
from those of the Ardyiram, will be dealt with in the rest of the chapter. 

The following Section 5.2 analyzes the introduction (avatarikai) of the 
Onpatindyiram and shows how it combines the genres of hagiography and 
commentary. Section 5.3 examines Naficiyar’s interpretation of TVM VI.10.10 
and shows the subtle differences between the interpretations of the two commen- 
taries (the Ardyiram and the Onpatindyiram) on the verses and decades which 
lead to and include this verse. Section 5.4 extends the above analysis and consid- 
ers what the state of post-samdsrayana means in the Onpatindyiram. These two 
sections together will establish that Naficiyar does not give importance to prap- 
atti as a means or updya to salvation as the Ardyiram does nor show that the alvar 
does it. Instead, as the Section 5.5 shows, taking refuge in the Onpatindyiram 
actually corresponds to a jfdna-prapatti, to a mental awareness of oneself as a 
subordinate of God’s, for which Nafictyar favours the word adhyavasaya instead 
of the anusamdhdna of Ramanuja. That Naficiyar privileges an interpretation of 
prapatti, which relies heavily on the terminology of the the Gitabhasya is further 
substantiated by the fact that a comprehensive discussion about prapatti, in the 
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Onpatinayiram, takes place in the context of discussing bhaktiyoga rather than in 
the context of TVM VI_10, as in Pillan. This too will be shown in this final section. 
Overall, the Onpatindyiram, in re-defining and re-working the themes relating to 
prapatti in this manner, moves a step further than the Arayiram in giving more 
weightage to the role of God rather than the actions of the soul, in salvation. 

In the Arayiram an overarching structure had to be construed by the reader in 
order to understand how the various themes relating to prapatti were inter-linked. 
The Onpatindyiram, in contrast, presents itself as a unitary text, whose meaning 
is laid out in the introduction. The introduction, therefore, provides a blueprint, 
a framework which serves as the point of entry into the commentary. It is to this 
point of entry that we now turn. 


5.2 The gateway into the text — avatarikai 


The Onpatindyiram’s introduction to the TVM begins by exalting Nammalvar, 
describing the significance of his descent (avatdara) and his spiritual status as the 
greatest of Visnu’s devotees. It moves on to reflecting on the nature of the four 
works ascribed to him: Tiruviruttam, Tiruvadciriyam, Periyatiruvantati and the 
Tiruvaymoli. It postulates the possible objections to considering these works the 
highest spiritual authority and then rejects these objections, thereby establishing 
their greatness. Finally, the import of each of these works is summed up, culmi- 
nating in the import of the TVM. 

The outstanding feature of the introduction is that it presents the texts from 
different perspectives, which are also faithfully reflected in the subsequent 
commentaries. The first interpretation of the text concentrates on explaining the 
spiritual status of Nammalvar and the status of his corpus as an authoritative 
scripture. It firmly anchors the figure of the dlvar within the context of the epic 
world of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Nammalvar is considered a seer 
like Valmiki, an ideal devotee of Visnu like Laksmana, Arjuna, Prahlada, a devo- 
tee who even transcends gender in that he is also like the consorts of Visnu or 
the cowherdesses who adore Krsna. Most importantly, he is the jfani of the 
Bhagavadgita and, by implication, the Gitabhdsya. The corpus of works, in turn, 
are seen as equivalent to the Ramayana as well as the Vedas. The second interpre- 
tation reads the TVM as a “bhakti-text’”, where the psychology of “alvar-bhakti” 
is revealed and explored. There is also a possible integration of this particular 
bhakti ideology with the sthdnatraya scheme proposed in the Sarandgatigadya. 
There is a third interpretation which sees the TVM as a facet of the entire corpus 
of Nammalvar’s, which are then seen in their totality as charting the progression 
from the “experience” (Skt: anubhava) and “sight” (Ta: kan) of God, to a state 
which combines both. Finally, a fourth interpretation examines the text within the 
parameters of the arthapancaka scheme of the theological tradition. We shall now 
turn to each of these interpretations offered by the Onpatindyiram in the following 
four sub-sections. 
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5.2.1 Nammaivar’s divine descent 


It is the Kaliyuga when, according to the Visnu Purana, people, deceived by 
unbelievers, do not worship God’ and have no desire (bhagavadruci) for him. 
“Tn such a transmigratory world” says the Onpatinayiram, “in the manner mentioned 
in slokas such as, ‘Then, the lotus of the entire world’,® the alvar graciously came 
and incarnated in Tirunakari, due to the good fortune of sentient beings, to 
remove ignorance and darkness in the world and give life to all.”? Thus setting 
the stage for the dlvar’s descent, its necessity in a degenerate age, Naficilyar then 
gives us a comprehensive description of Nammalvar’s qualities: 

(4) Nammalvar has directly manifested to him, through God’s graciousness, the 
latter’s essential nature, form, qualities and wealth; (ii) he is the foremost of the 
jianins; (iti) he has from birth, like Laksmana, God himself as his sole support 
and cannot endure being separated from Him; (iv) his nature is devoid of all that 
which is connected with this transmigratory world; (v) his nature abhors any goal 
other than God; (vi) though he has experienced God since eternity, like Arjuna 
and DaéSaratha, his longing is insatiable and ever-increasing like sea to an extent 
that, for him, the ontological categories of sentient beings, non-sentient ones and 
God have all been devoured by it; (vii) he has that radiance, in this condition of 
his, which cannot be equaled even by that of the divine consorts, Laksmana, 
Bharata and others, or the cowherdesses; (viii) just as Prahlada is spoken of as a 
model for all good persons, the dlvar is a model, in every way for all; (ix) he has 
surrendered to God’s qualities and entered into a state of subordination thus 
representing the limit of exclusive devotion to him; (x) he cannot refrain from 
doing every act of subordination, whatever it may be; and finally (xi) through his 
mere presence alone, the Glvar removes the darkness of ignorance in the form of 
‘T and ‘Mine’ in everyone and engenders knowledge and devotion in them, 
making them reach the salvation characterized by service to the Blessed One. !° 

This elaborate description of Nammialvar is substantiated by fifteen quotations 
which are from the Ramayana, the Bhagavadgita, the Visnu Purana and the 
Bhdagavata Purdna, with the majority of these from the Ramdyana.'! The very 
first quotation from the Ramayana equates Nammialvar explicitly with the sage 
Valmiki who composed the Ramayana. The quoted verse is from the Balakdanda, 
Third Canto, in which Valmiki is said to have correctly observed (samprapasyati), 
exactly as it is, the laughter, speech, stance and movement of Rama and his 
family.!* Valmiki’s direct observation of the divine activity is compared to the 
alvar’s access to the essential nature and qualities of God. 

The events which lead to Valmiki’s composition of the epic are described in 
the second and third cantos of the Balakanda. Just before Valmiki starts to 
compose the Ramayana (which he had heard first from Narada in the first canto), 
he receives a visit from Brahma, in the second canto. Brahma advises him to tell 
the story of Rama as he had heard it from Narada. Valmiki, thus, decides to 
enquire (anvesate) into the story of Rama.' In order to do so, “The seer, sipped 
water [as a purificatory ritual] thoroughly and palms folded, standing on the kusa 
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grass facing east, entered the state [of yoga], as scripturally ordained.”'+ As a 
subsequent verse shows, it is through this yogic power that Valmiki comes to 
“see” (paSyati), as it were, the story of Rama in its entirety. “Then, that righteous 
soul, who had entered yoga, saw all of that [story of Rama] which had happened 
there in the past, [as clearly] as a myrobalan in the palms.”!® 

It is this vision or “seeing” of a divine incarnation which makes Valmiki a seer — 
a rsi or muni. This conception of the seer is, as Gonda (1963) has shown, an 
ancient one in classical Indian literature, going back to the Rg Veda. There, the rsi 
is, “the functionary who enters into contact with divinity ... he has an insight into 
the nature of gods’ greatness ... he may address them ... extol them ... honour or 
praise them ... and invoke their aid and favour ...”” Hence only they were called 
rsis, who “saw” — rsir darSanat — in the native etymology; seers were, “born 
with such a spiritual power and faculty of vision as to possess omniscience and 
that through them the sacred texts were revealed to man.”!® Of related significance 
appears to be the word kavi (also used of Valmiki), as one in possession of special 
or supernatural knowledge in the Vedic literature and extended in later periods to 
refer to one who renders such knowledge into words.!7 

The word used of Valmiki in Balakanda 3.6 is pasyati, he sees. In Nirukta 
1.20, for the first time another compound, saksdat + kr is associated with this act 
of seeing of a seer and comes eventually to mean an unmediated perception of 
something or someone.'® It has been suggested that in later literature, such as the 
Niradlambanopanisad, the compound saksatkara, acquires the additional connota- 
tions of anubhava and jidna.'° 

It is these various conceptions of Valmiki as the rsi, muni and kavi, as the 
person with a direct vision or knowledge of God which he then renders into words, 
which also come together in Nafictyar’s statement about Nammalvar: that the 
alvar has directly manifested to him (sdaksatkrta), through God’s graciousness, 
the latter’s essential nature, form, qualities and wealth. This parallel between Valmiki 
and Nammiélvar is reinforced later again in the Onpatinadyiram’s introduction 
where the commentator compares the metrical perfection of the TVM, brought 
about through God’s graciousness, with the slokas of the Ramayana composed by 
Valmiki due to Brahma’s favour.” 

The remaining seven quotations from the Ramdyana equate the alvar with the 
figures of Laksmana, Sita and DaSaratha. The verses selected speak of the devo- 
tion these figures bore for Rama and compare this devotion to that of the dlvar’s. 
Here, two examples should suffice. In the Ayodhyakanda, Laksmana insists on 
accompanying Rama into exile, declaring that he cannot live without him.?! 
Another quotation from the same Kdnda describes DaSaratha’s unsated love for 
Rama, speaking of his reactions when Rama visits him to hear the news of his 
forthcoming coronation.” 

While this form of interpretation and systematic integration of the Ramayana 
into Srivaisnava commentarial and rahasya literature was relatively late?? — 
taking place primarily in Stage II of prapatti doctrinal development — the epic 
had been prominent in the imagination of the aGlvars and dcdryas even prior 
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to this. On the textual incorporation of the Ramayana in Srivaisnava literature, 
Narayanan (1994) has shown that several of the dlvars, the most prominent of 
them being Tirumankai d/var, were familiar with the story and composed decades 
in which the persona of the speaker is taken from the epic. Examining some of 
these decades, she also makes the interesting point that they narrate events not to 
be found in the Sanskrit Valmiki Ramayana and that, therefore, the alvars may 
have had access to another, possibly oral tradition of the epic from which they 
drew their inspiration.** Yet, it is in the later writings predominantly of the 
Tenkalai Gcaryas as Mumme (1994) has shown, that isolated incidents from the 
epic are repeatedly cited, “on the basis of a perceived parallel between the rela- 
tion of the actors in the narrative and the relation of the theological concepts they 
wish to illustrate. The allegorical identification is sometimes fully spelled out, 
and sometimes merely hinted at, so that listeners are encouraged to extend the 
metaphor, to fill in the blanks and draw the theological conclusions them- 
selves.”> 

Thus, the comparison between Nammalvar and those such as Sita, Laksmana, 
Dagaratha and Satrughna in made in order to show that the dlvdr is a fount of 
exemplary qualities: like these people associated with and dear to Rama, the 
alvar has God as his sole support (dharaka). Like Laksmana and Sita he does not 
desire any other goal except to be near God. Like them, his closeness to God 
implies that he is free of transmigratory characteristics. Like DaSaratha his utter 
devotion (abhinivesa) is never sated but continually swells up like the sea. 

We now turn to the quotations from the Bhagavadgita. The second of these is 
from Bhagavadgita, 10.18 where Arjuna tells Krsna that he wishes to hear in 
greater detail about Krsna’s yoga and his wealth, because he has not yet heard 
enough of Krsna’s words.*° Citing this verse, together with another from 
Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda 3.29, Nafictyar compares the alvar to both DaSaratha 
and Arjuna in their permanent longing for God’s proximity. More significant than 
this Bhagavadgitd citation are the ones from the seventh chapter. Najficiyar first 
quotes Bhagavadgita 7.3. In verse 7.2, after speaking of the two kinds of knowl- 
edge — jfiana and vijiadna — which represent the sum totality of knowledge 
which need to be known,”’ in 7.3 Krsna says, “Among thousands of men there is 
one who strives for perfections; among those who do so, there is one who knows 
who I am.”*8 Thus, by quoting this verse, which deals with the rare category of 
person who “knows” the true face of God, Nafictyar also establishes a link 
between this person and the rsi and kavi. That this person is the jfdani is confirmed 
by the next citation from Bhagavadgita 7.18. In this verse, as we had previously seen, 
Krsna calls the jfidnt his very self.°? Citing this verse Naficiyar calls Nammalvar 
the foremost among the jfidnis.*° 

To sum up, the interpretation of the dlvar in the Onpatindyiram is framed 
within the context of the larger, divine plan for the salvation of the world: thus, 
the introduction begins by showing that the descent of the dlvar is specifically in 
order to succour mortals by removing ignorance and the ensuing darkness in 
the world. His descent (avatara), therefore, parallels that of Visnu himself as 
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Krsna-Vasudeva and Rama, in order to save their devotees. The introduction then 
proceeds to equate the alvar with Valmiki: they both see divine activity, are direct 
witnesses to it and are inspired to create their works. Thus, the Glvar is a seer, a 
rsi, and the prabandhas are like the Ramayana; they are inspired texts produced 
by the seer through divine intervention. At the same time, in his relationship with 
God, the Glvar is the ideal devotee. He is like Laksmana, DaSaratha, Prahlada and 
Arjuna: he embodies their qualities of loyalty, utter devotion, and like them sees 
God as the only goal and the sole support. This view of the dlvar as the ideal 
devotee then leads the Onpatindyiram to equate him with the jfdni of the 
Bhagavadgita. The jfdni is the highest category of devotee who, alone, knows 
God as he really is. In other words, the jfidni, through this access to this knowl- 
edge, combines in himself the qualities of both the seer and the ideal devotee. 
In the final analysis, the alvar sees, witnesses, and records God’s activities, knows 
His real nature and the purpose of His descent. He is above all a superior being, 
devoid of transmigratory characteristics (nirastasamsdarikasvabhava). 

The interpretation of Nammialvar decisively delinks him from the category of ordi- 
nary mortals. Nowhere is this more clearly demonstrated than in the Onpatindyiram’s 
attitude toward the dlvar’s varna, brought up towards the end of the introduction. 
Here, an imaginary opponent states that, since Nammalvar belongs to the fourth 
varna, which is not fit to obtain knowledge (jfdna),*! the prabandhas cannot be 
considered authoritative religious scripture. The implication is that the dlvar, there- 
fore, cannot be a jnani. In reply to this, the commentator does not make any radical 
social statement, arguing that even a Sidra is capable of being a jfidni. Rather, the 
charge that the dlvar is a Sidra is treated as irrelevant in view of his fundamental 
superiority to all mortals. Thus, it is said that he has had the good fortune to have been 
included in God’s world of entities continually throughout several lifetimes, that he 
has the eyes of God eternally upon him, that he is accomplished in [knowing about] 
the realities (tattvas) and what is good for one (hita) and in imparting this to others 
and that he is superior to others born in the fourth varna, like Vidura and Sabari.*? 

This portrait of the Glvar is reinforced in the one other authenticated commen- 
tary of Naficiyar’s, the Kanninunciruttampu vyakhyana. In that commentary, 
which interprets the short poem exemplifying Maturakavi dlvar’s devotion to 
Nammiilvar, the commentator begins by comparing Maturakavi to Satrughna, 
Rama’s brother, in his emulation of all that Nammalvar does and teaches.*3 
By this means, the commentator also sets up a comparison, drawn out throughout 
the commentary between Nammalvar and God. Thus, like God incorporates 
Nammalvar in his world of entities, the latter motivelessly accepts Maturakavi as 
his devotee;*4 he bestows knowledge and devotion upon the rest of the world and 
engenders devotion in Maturakavi;* he rids Maturakavi of his sins just as God 
rids him of his.*° Thus, in Naficiyar’s writings, Nammialvar is repeatedly depicted 
as the seer, the ideal devotee, the jianin and the Gcarya who is himself worthy of 
worship and who functions as the model for all Srivaisnavas. 

Earlier, in Section 4.7, I had pointed out that there were two levels of interpre- 
tation of Nammialvar in the Aziyiram commentary. There was one which categorized 
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him as a superior being and a jfdani-like figure, which I called the hagiographical 
mode of interpretation, while a second depicted him as an ordinary devotee in 
search of a path to God. I had further suggested that these two levels of interpre- 
tation coexist in the Arayiram with neither predominating. In the Onpatindyiram, 
in contrast, there is a dominant level of interpretation provided by the introduc- 
tion to the whole commentary and that is that of the alvar as an exemplar to all 
mortals, who embodies a perfection they must strive for. 

The dominance of this hagiographical mode of interpretation in Najfictyar, as 
compared to Pillan, can only be understood in terms of the new consolidation 
of textual traditions in the Srivaisnavism of this period, already alluded to in 
Section 3.2. There, it was indicated that both Tamil Saivism and Tamil Vaisnavism, 
between the eleventh and twelfth centuries, were attempting to integrate their 
bhakti movements — the lives and literature of their poet-saints — into the cult 
of the temple. This integration, it was further suggested, resulted in the emer- 
gence of two new genres of literature in Srivaisnavism, the commentaries on the 
Nalayirativiyappirapantam and the hagiographies of the Glvars and dcdaryas, in 
that order.*’ Thus, the period of Naficiyar’s writings on Nammialvar and that of 
the first hagiography coincide. The development of this early hagiographical 
literature has been traced by Hardy (1979), in his path-breaking article on the 
Srivaisnava interpretation of the figure of Nammilvar. In this article, Hardy has 
suggested that already in the first written hagiography, the Divyasiricaritam, 
certain key motifs of Nammalvar’s life were put into place which become stan- 
dard in the subsequent hagiographies: that he stemmed from a Sadra lineage, and 
that he became a sanny4sin at birth, meditating silently under a tamarind tree and, 
thus, incorporating in himself features of a yogin, a Vedic rsi and an dcdrya.*® 
Another important motif may have emerged in the oral hagiographical tradition 
from even earlier, from as early as Yamuna’s time: this was the placing of 
Nammialvar and all the other dlvars within a pattern of the history of Visnu’s 
grace. Thus, in a verse attributed to a disciple of Yamuna, Vankipurattu Acci, with 
reference to all the dlvars, it is said: “Ordered by Visnu the store-house of compas- 
sion, the eternally liberated companions of His (nityas) descended and were born 
on earth in many places, like Sriraigam etc., as the sages of splendid qualities.”?° 
It is this prophetic utterance which is also echoed in the Bhadgavata Purana 
XI.5.38—41, about the birth of devotees of Narayana in the Dravidian lands. Thus, 
it is likely that the coalition of such views about Nammalvar and the other dlvars 
in this period, detailed in the hagiographical literature, was a pertinent factor in 
Nafictyar, unlike Pillan, clarifying (without ambiguity) the spiritual status of 
Nammialvar at the very start of his commentary. A spiritual status which is rein- 
forced by the Onpatindyiram’s understanding of his writings as the Tamil Veda. 


5.2.2 Nammalvar’s works as sacred scripture 


In a dialogue with an imaginary questioner Naficiyar, in the introduction, estab- 
lishes the superiority of Nammalvar’s corpus, the prabandhas, as sacred scripture. 
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The questioner first asks: “How can these texts be categorized? How did they 
originate? What is their source? If something is cited as their source how can one 
know it is so? How does one establish that these are authoritative sources of 
knowledge? Who created them? Who is qualified to learn them? To enjoy them? 
Why were they created?” The answers which emerge are: “They are the foremost 
of those texts which illuminate the ultimate goal. They originated out of the need 
to speak about the intensive, excessive excitement born of the experience of the 
qualities of God. We know, through their sound, words and appearance, that they 
were born as a result of the “divine eye” given [to Nammalvar] through God’s 
graciousness.*° Accepted by all educated people who know the meaning of the 
Vedas, these texts, with Vedic meanings which should be known by those fearful 
of transmigratory existence, are superior sources of authoritative knowledge. The 
person who established them is the Consort of Sri and the ultimate object of 
attainment. A person who has lost his taste for transmigratory existence and 
wishes to do all kinds of service at the feet of our Lord is qualified to learn them. 
Those who seek liberation, those who are liberated, the nityas and our Lord who 
is the Consort of Sri are those who enjoy them. Finally, these texts were created 
to teach the nature of that unsurpassed goal of service to God.’”*! 

Thus, one of the main arguments that Naficiyar puts forward in this dialogue is 
that the works of Nammialvar are authoritative, pramana, for they transmit the 
meanings of the Vedas. On what does this authoritativeness of the Vedas hinge, 
in Srivaisnavism? Like all the other classical systems of Indian thought, 
Srivaisnavism has been profoundly influenced by the Mimamsa conception of the 
Veda, as texts of superhuman origin, as eternal, authorless and the ultimate valid 
source of knowledge regarding dharma. Yet, Srivaisnavism makes its claim for 
Vedic authority on a basis which is different from that of Mimamsda and which incor- 
porates certain aspects of the Nydya position: while it accepts the superhuman origin 
of the Veda, it rejects the view that the Veda is concerned only with dharma, which 
is the object of Vedic injunctions. Rather, it emphasizes that Veda is concerned with 
an enquiry into Brahman, Visnu-Narayana, and that this enquiry is the particular 
focus of the last portion of the Vedas, the Upanisads or Vedanta and also of the 
Bhagavadgita. Thus, when Nafictyar says that Nammalvar’s works convey the 
meaning of the Vedas he means they convey the meaning of the Vedanta, or even 
more specifically, the meaning of all the Upanisads as it is condensed in the 
Brahmasitras and the Bhagavadgita.*” The focus on the Brahmasiitras and the 
Bhagavadgita as Vedanta in Srivaisnavism shows that Mimamsd definition of 
the Veda did not foreclose its content and the Veda remained an open-ended canon 
with later portions of it constantly supplanting the earlier in actual importance.¥ 

The ahistoricity of the Veda, though, as emphasized in Mimamsa, had important 
consequences for all subsequent darsanas, as Pollock (1990) has shown: “when 
the Veda was emptied of all historical referential intention other sorts of Sanskrit 
intellectual practices seeking to validate their truth-claims by their affinity to the 
Veda had perforce to conform to this special model of what counts as knowledge 
and so to suppress or deny evidence of their own historical evidence ...” Thus, any 
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religious text or tradition could theoretically lay claim to being the Veda through 
certain strategies: it only had to “establish for itself a genealogy (parampara) 
reverting to God, or present itself as the outcome of divine revelation directly to 
the author ...”,“4 while, in essence, remaining authorless. This is what, for 
instance, the Mahabharata does. It presents itself to the reader as the fifth Veda, 
as revelation from God transmitted to mankind by Vyasa, the rsi. Most impor- 
tantly, unlike the four Vedas, which can be heard only by twice-born males, the 
Mahabharata is meant for all varnas.* It is similar claims which Nafictyar makes 
in the twelfth century for Nammalvar and the Tamil Veda. 

Nevertheless, continues the commentator, there would be some people who 
would be hostile to these texts, unused as they are to the company of those estab- 
lished in Vedic traditions and distorted as their intelligence is. They might say: 
“Since the language [of the texts] is forbidden, since we observe that women and 
Sudras learn them, since they are composed by someone born in the fourth varna, 
which in the current Kali Age is not fit for knowledge, since they are restricted to 
the local area and not found in other regions, since they are accepted by those not 
established in Vedic traditions and since they refer several times to kama as the 
ultimate goal, which is against both sruti and smrti and since they reject aisvarya 
and kaivalya which are mentioned as goals in both sruti and smrti these texts are 
not authoritative sources of sacred knowledge.”*” 

The answer which Nafictyar gives to the objection that the prabandhas deal 
with kama is considered in the next section on the concept of Alvar-bhakti. Here, 
I show how the Onpatindyiram deals with three of the objections through stress- 
ing the theme of accessibility, which is central to the Srivaisnava understanding 
of the prabandhas. Nafictyar first answers the objection to Tamil as a forbidden 
language by citing the Matsya Purdna. He shows that in matters pertaining to 
God (bhagavadvisayam), the rule about using Sankrit alone does not apply and 
that not using Sanskrit in praise of Visnu is even sanctioned.*® He then adds that 
if one were to accept the injunctions and prohibitions (regarding sacred scripture) 
as limited to their language then one would have to accept the faulty logic that 
one should study the scriptures of others (i.e. the non-Srivaisnavas) which are in 
Sanskrit. Then he comes to the main point: Nammialvar has deliberately chosen 
the Dravidabhasa, Tamil, as the medium of revelation precisely because, out of 
great compassion (krpd), he wishes to make accessible the meaning of the Vedas 
to those who could not obtain it before, like women and sadras.*° 

Nammalvar’s greatness in this respect and the accessibility of his works is 
articulated even more forcefully by Naficiyar in his one other authenticated work, 
the Kanninunciruttampu vyadkhyana. There, in his commentary on verse 8, 
Najfictyar says: “The compassion of the alvar, who gave the tiruvaymoli, towards 
the world, is greater than the compassion of the Lord who revealed the secret of 
the Vedas,” and then adds, “Our Lord did something which restored to life those 
authorized for Vedic study but the alvar made it possible for even those not thus 
authorized to fulfil their aims ... what our Lord taught was restricted to a local 
area [but] the G/var’s graciousness is all-pervasive.’”»! 
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It is here therefore, that Naficiyar really inverts the objection raised by an imag- 
inary opponent: that while the Vedas are pan-regional, the language of the TVM 
restricts it to a particular area. No, says the commentator, rather, it is the Sanskrit 
Vedas which are restricted because only few have access to them while the Tamil 
Vedas are accessible to all and liberate everybody. 

In conclusion, the avatarikai establishes the status of the prabandhas as 
authoritative scripture (pramana) in two ways: first, they encapsulate the mean- 
ing of the Vedas and second, they are of superhuman origin, they are inspired 
texts bestowed upon the dlvar rather than created by him. In defense of the second 
view, Naficiyar shows that the prabandhas are “revealed texts” like the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Bhagavadgita. Like Valmiki and Vyasa, the 
alvar receives the texts through divine grace and intervention and “sees” them 
through yogic power. Like Vyasa and Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita, the alvar has 
been given a “divine eye” to see the full scope of the divine nature. The superhu- 
man origin of the prabandhas, placing them on par with the Vedas, is unequivo- 
cally established by the statement that they have been created by the Lord of Sti 
himself. At the same time, the avatdrikai implies that the greatness of the 
prabandhas might even exceed that of the Vedas, an argument which Najficiyar 
forcefully reiterates in his Kanninunciruttampu vyakhyana. This is because they, 
unlike the Vedas, are available to all devotees of Visnu. The person qualified for 
them is anyone who has the desire to do service at the divine feet — man, woman 
or Siidra. Thus, the avatarikai shows that the prabandhas best exemplify the 
divine plan for human salvation: just as Visnu makes himself more and more 
accessible to save his devotees in his incarnations (avatara) and his descent as the 
deity in the temple, he also arranges for the Glvar’s descent (avatara) for the same 
purpose. The dlvar, in turn, is bestowed with the prabandhas which he uses to 
point the way to salvation for others. The prabandhas are Visnu’s not the alvar’s 
but, appropriately, they have come forth in a language which has a wider scope, 
since they teach a path to salvation available to all. 

Next, the avatarikai considers the nature of the d/var’s spiritual journey within 
the text. As the next section will show, Naficiyar explains the movement between 
union and separation within the TVM which Nammialvar undergoes in terms of a 
concept which I shall call Alvar-bhakti: a devotional state which incorporates the 
vicissitudes of separation and union and is entirely compatible with the spiritual 
status of a jfani. 


5.2.3 Alvar-bhakti 


Previously, it was noted that one of the objections to considering the prabandhas 
as authoritative scripture was their subject matter: the imaginary opponent stated 
that they spoke of erotic love (kama), which could not be the subject matter 
of revelation. In answer to this charge, Nafictyar states that this erotic love is 
nothing but the bhakti spoken of in the Upanisads as vedana and upasand.>* 
Responding to this, the imaginary opponent asks: “This alvar has completely 
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experienced the Blessed One, due to His grace, and is fulfilled. [Then] why is he 
separated from Him and, suffering due to the separation, call out in pain?’ 
By having the imaginary opponent ask this question Najficiyar directly tackles the 
paradox at the heart of his interpretation of the figure of Nammalvar: if the alvar 
is a rsi, a yogin and a jidani, as he clearly is, how is it possible for him to be in 
pain and separated from God within the text? In answer to this, Najficiyar first 
states that the erotic love of the prabandhas is nothing but the bhakti spoken of 
in the Upanisads, and then clarifies the symptoms of this bhakti: “When one 
experiences each particular quality [of God’s], the intense affection 
(pritiprakarsa) which one has for the qualities experienced will create indiffer- 
ence (vairdgya) towards petty matters and eagerness (sprhda) [to experience] the 
other qualities. When at any given time, those qualities are not obtained in their 
proper order and desire peaks, then, because the desired object is not attained 
[those like the Glvar], due to the memories of the bond with gross matter which 
is Oppositional to the experience of the Blessed One, lose that portion which they 
have experienced of divinity (bhagavad-visayam) and suffer. They are unsur- 
passed devotees of our Lord with his many qualities, with pleasure and pain 
solely in the union with and separation from Him. Hence, when the pleasure of 
experiencing the Blessed One peaks, they think that all other beings too have 
obtained our Lord and delight like themselves. Not knowing that something such 
as separation exists, they forget this along with life’s journey. Not aware, even as 
the pain of separation peaks, that the taste of union also exists, believing that 
other beings, whose attachment is to other things, also suffer like themselves due 
to the separation from our Lord, they suffer with them. They say that (for the 
alvar), pleasurable and painful things never cease to exist but occur repetitively. 
Hence, his is in the eternal state of one who worries’.*+ 

Thus, alvar-bhakti is the kind of devotion which only the greatest devotees of 
God experience. They do so because, to begin with, they have had direct experi- 
ence of God’s many facets, his qualities. The bhakti is the direct result of an addic- 
tion to these qualities; it arises out of the need to experience them ceaselessly. 
When this experience is temporarily denied, the devotee is recalled to his corpo- 
reality and suffers. The separation becomes real, the union is forgotten until it 
becomes reality again. At the same time, this kind of bhakta does not suffer only 
for himself. Convinced that all beings feel as he does about God he suffers also 
for the world and is forever undergoing this process of hope and disappointment. 
We might say that it is for the first time in Naficiyar’s writings rather than in 
Pillan’s that a comprehensive attempt is made to explain the psychology of this 
kind of emotional bhakti, which as Hardy (1983) has shown, has a long history 
in the pre-dlvar Sanskrit bhakti literature. The explanation in the avatarikai 
shows that alvar-bhakti has as its invariable concomitant the vicissitudes of union 
and separation. Moreover, Nafictyar states that it is only those who are the 
“utmost bhaktas” (niratisaya-bhaktiman) who experience this kind of devotion: 
the fact that the dlvdar is a rsi, yogin and jndni guarantees that his spiritual jour- 
ney is of this nature. Thus, a state of separation from God, within the text, cannot 
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be understood as resulting from any real sinfulness on the dlvar’s part. Rather, 
the TVM is the record of the spiritual journey of a devotee whose devotion to God 
manifests itself in this particular form of bhakti: the various decades are to be 
seen as registering the ebb and flow of the emotions which comprise dlvar- 
bhakti. 

Towards the end of the Onpatindyiram commentary, in his interpretation of 
TVM X.10.11, Nafictyar makes some attempt to link up this bhakti with the stha- 
natraya of the Sarandgatigadya. Thus, he says: “Let us assume the thousand 
verses of the TVM to be born of the prior intensity of the bhakti of the alvar who 
has [now] attained Him and is free of sorrow with all his obstacles destroyed. 
These ten verses in the antati form are born of that paramabhakti which, unlike 
before, is due to the inability to continue living without attaining [God]. Those 
skilled in these ten verses, though born into this transmigratory existence, will be 
like the tireless mortals.”°> In other words, Nafictyar is saying that all the previ- 
ous decades of the TVM recorded that sort of bhakti which, now, has culminated 
in paramabhakti in the last decade. Such a reading of the TVM seems to imply 
that Naficiyar is referring to certain stages prior to paramabhakti, which could 
well be the stages of parabhakti and parajniana, of the sthanatraya. The writings 
of the post-Naficlyar dcdryas establish such a correlation between the sthana- 
traya and dlvar-bhakti. Of particular interest in this regard is Periyavaccan 
Pillai’s commentary to the Sarandgatigadya in which, according to Clooney 
(1996: 131), “superior devotion [parabhakti] is a variety of love in which one has the 
delight and sorrow due (respectively) to union and separation; superior knowl- 
edge is the immediate knowledge [parajnana] which comes with the ripening of 
that love, and, in terms of the mood that follows union, supreme devotion 
[paramabhakti] is the state in which one is unable to bear separation even for a 
moment.” It is not hard to see the parallels between such a definition of the stha- 
natraya and what Nafictyar said about paramabhakti in TVM X.10.11. But this 
connection is neither explicitly stated nor followed up in the Onpatinayiram. 

The avatarikai, after clarifying the nature of the Glvar’s bhakti moves on to 
give two interpretations of how the TVM, in its entirety, should be understood. 
The first interpretation, dealt with in the next section, presents the TVM as the 
fourth and final facet of the alvar’s spiritual journey — a journey which is seen 
to encompass all four of his works. 


5.2.4 “Experiencing” and “seeing” God 


In this interpretation of the Glvar’s progress towards salvation, Nafictyar says: 
“Among these, in the first prabandha, the Tiruviruttam, [the Glvar] entreats our 
Lord to graciously rid him of the ties to transmigratory existence which are oppo- 
sitional to the experience of Him. In the Tiruvdciriyam he rejoices in completely 
experiencing our Lord, who is the main subject-matter for those who have turned 
away from transmigratory existence. In the Periyatiruvantdti, craving arises out 
of this experience of our Lord, the object of unsurpassed enjoyment. He speaks 
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and thinks of Him as a result of this craving and thus sustains himself. In the 
Tiruvaymoli, the alvar concludes by seeing and experiencing our Lord [here there 
is a long description of Narayana’s divine form as he is seated in Vaikuntha 
together with Sri and the divine retinue] who has shown Himself, motivelessly 
[to him]. [The alvar] ultimately attains God, with his connection to prakrti, 
which is an obstacle, coming to an end.”*° 

The traditional ordering of the texts attributed to Nammalvar in the 
Nalayirativiyappirapantam is here legitimized through an explanation that maps 
them, chronologically, as points in a soteriological process. Thus, the first text is 
the one in which the dl var begins the journey towards God by turning away from 
transmigratory existence. In the second prabandha he has experienced God. By 
the third, the experience results in his speaking and thinking of Him. But it is only 
with the TVM that we have the final stage of the spiritual journey, which involves 
a progression from simply experiencing God to also seeing him. This ultimate 
stage combines both experience and seeing, and with the actual severance of the 
connection with the body at the end of the poem, there is also the actual attainment 
of Narayana at Vaikuntha. Related to this interpretation of the TVM as the culmi- 
nation of all four prabandhas is a statement towards the end of the avatarikai 
which implies that the essence of the fourth prabandha — which itself is the 
essence of all the others — is contained in its very first verse. Thus: “One who 
has seen the sea turbulent sees in it the waves and the pearls etc. separately. 
Similarly, each decade, starting from the second decade, speaks of different 
aspects of our Lord who has been experienced in His abundance in the very first 
decade”.°’ Here, Naficiyar speaks of “seeing”, “experiencing” God yet again, but 
here he combines these modes of relating through the skillful use of an analogy. 
That is, he would have it that the first decade is about the experience of God. 
But this experience, through the use of the analogy of the person who sees the sea 
and its waves and gems simultaneously, includes also the “speaking” of Him and 
the “seeing” which is the culmination of the TVM, and which is only possible 
with the death of the body.°* Thus the very first verse reveals the complete mean- 
ing of the text, containing within it not merely “experiencing” or “seeing” but both, 
together. 


5.2.5 The five categories of enquiry — Arthapaficaka 


There is one other way in which the Srivaisnava dcaryas came to interpret the 
TVM, which linked it to the Brahmasitras and Vedanta. They came to increas- 
ingly see it as dealing with the fundamental categories of Visistadvaitic inquiry, 
aiming to culminate in the goal of moksa. The number of these categories varied 
but they eventually came to be systematized into five: the Arthapafcaka. It is in 
Naficlyar’s commentary that we first note an explicit tie-up between these cate- 
gories and the TVM. 

At the very conclusion of the avatdrikai, Nafictyar tells us that the text deals 
with the “Five Categories (artha)’”. The five categories refer to God (7Svara), the 
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soul (jiva), the means to salvation (updya), the obstacles to it (virodhi) and the 
final goal (purusartha). These tend to be defined in slightly different ways by the 
different Srivaisnava dcdaryas and, as a popular way of categorizing the topics of 
theological discussion, make their appearance at least as early as in the Stotraratna 
of Yamuna (though they are not called the arthapajicaka in the poem and also 
number more than five).°? After Yamuna, we also have a verse attributed to 
Vankipurattu Nampi, a disciple of Ramanuja’s, which lists the arthapaficaka.© 

The precedent for Naficiyar to superimpose this scheme on the TVM appears to 
have been the influence of his Gcarya, ParaSara Bhattar. There exist two separate 
verses (Tamil: taniyan) on the TVM, which are attributed to Bhattar. The first of 
the verses establishes a continuity between Nammalvar and Ramanuja, the former 
for singing the praise of the deity at Sriramgam and the latter for cherishing those 
songs.°! The second verse lists the subject matter of the TVM: “The sweet music 
from the lute of the Chieftain of Kurukir [Nammalvar] sounds the nature of the 
divine and that of the self, the right means, the obstacle which exists as the 
karman which is pervasive, and the condition which bestows supreme life”.° 

It is based on this categorization that Naficiyar says the following about the 
TVM at the conclusion of the avatarikai: 

Some of the verses of these prabandhas establish the essential nature of our 
Lord, who is the object to be attained; some have as their subject the essential 
nature of the individual self, who is the attainer; some speak of the means of attain- 
ment; some speak of the fruit, some of the obstacles to attainment. The remaining 
verses further explicate these categories. Noteworthy among these is the fruit. 
The remaining four categories are part of its meaning.© 

The structuring of the diffuse text of the TVM into an ordered soteriological 
document in achieved in the Onpatinadyiram in a manner which was lacking in the 
Arayiram. Moreover, such a structuring and systematization is achieved almost 
entirely through and in the introduction to the commentary. In deciphering and 
coming to understand the various themes of the avatdrikai, we have also come to 
see that it provides us with an indispensable framework for understanding the 
context in which prapatti is discussed, in the Onpatindyiram. It establishes that 
the protagonist who performs prapatti, Namméalvar, is a rsi, yogin and the jiidnin 
of the Bhagavadgita. This portrayal of the dlvar as a perfect being is the domi- 
nant interpretation in the Onpatindyiram. The bhakti of the Glvar accounts for the 
movement between union and separation in the TVM. Separation from God is 
due, not so much to any sinfulness on the dlvar’s part, as due to the very nature 
of the devotion which the greatest bhaktas feel. The spiritual journey of the alvar 
is described in terms of a movement from the experience of God to one which 
combines the states of both seeing and experiencing him. The culmination of this 
spiritual journey, which is said to have commenced in the first of his texts, the 
Tiruviruttam, is described in the TVM. The TVM is an authoritative scripture, it is 
pramana, encapsulating the real meaning of the Vedas. It teaches the devotee the 
right path to salvation, illuminating him with regard to the nature of the basic 
theological categories (artha) of religion. One of these categories is the means to 
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salvation, which in Pillan was the act of samdsrayana in the middle of the text. 
In the next two sections we examine the parallels and divergences between 
Nafictyar’s and Pillan’s interpretation of samdsrayana, focusing as before on 
TVM VI.10.10. 


5.3 TVM VI.10.10 


The first and broadest difference in interpretation between the Ardyiram and the 
Onpatindyiram relates to the uniqueness of the act of taking refuge in TVM 
VL10.10. The Arayiram, as Section 4.2 demonstrated, had dealt with several situ- 
ations where the G/var appeared to be taking refuge, seeing or uniting with a form 
of God. All these situations converged in revealing the accessibility of God to his 
devotee but not all were of soteriological significance for the a@lvar. The commen- 
tary made it clear that it was the special configuration of VI.10.10 — of taking 
refuge with the deity at Venkatam with the Goddess as the mediator — which rid 
the alvar of obstacles and brought him nearer to his goal. When we turn to the 
Onpatindyiram, we see that Nafictyar presents the context of VI.10.10 in such a 
manner as to make it analogous, if not identical with other situations in the text. 
In doing so, he avoids presenting it as a unique instance of taking refuge. 

In the introduction to the decade VI.10 Najfictyar, like Pillan, also states that the 
alvar is taking refuge here with the Lord of Vénkatam with the Senior Goddess 
as the mediator. Then he immediately follows this up by identifying this situation 
of the dlvar with that of Laksmana in the Ramayana who follows Rama into 
exile, determined to serve him. Nafictyar says: “In the text, “Grasping his 
brother’s feet tightly’,“* the younger Lord took refuge with our Lord in front of 
the Goddess. Similarly, [the a/var] with the goal solely of doing service to God, 
without any other resort due to his longing, takes refuge with the Senior Goddess 
as the mediator”.®> 

We see that Nafictyar’s wording for what takes place in VI.10, in his introduc- 
tion to it, is identical in several respects with that of Pillan. Thus, he too uses the 
words “without any other resort” (ananyagati) in refering to the Glvar’s state and 
his other phrase “with the goal solely of doing service [to God]” 
(tatkainkaryaikaprayojana) echoes the ananyaprayojana of Pillan. He even adds 
that the dlvar takes refuge with the Goddess as mediator. Yet, with whom does 
who really take refuge? Naficiyar makes it clear that even while Nammalvar takes 
refuge with the deity at Vénkatam he is, in effect, taking refuge like Laksmana, 
with Rama. The current situation merely refers back to and is an echo of an arche- 
typal situation in the mythic past. 

Such comparisons between Nammialvar’s situation and that of characters in the 
epic had emerged in the Onpatindyiram already several decades prior to the sixth 
centum. This can be seen in Naficiyar’s interpretation of two of the decades in the 
fifth centum. Yet again the contrasts with Pillan’s commentary, subtle as they are, 
are interesting to consider. We saw that Pillan, in his interpretation of the fifth 
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centum, considered the decades V.7-10 to form a unit. In them, the dlvdr 
attempted to take refuge with the deities at Cirivaramankalam, (V.7), Tirukutantai 
(V.8) and Tiruvallaval (V.9) before doing so with the Krsnavatara in Maturai 
(V.10). In the Onpatinadyiram, Najficiyar interprets this unit of decades somewhat 
differently. He sees the dlvar as taking refuge in two of the decades, in both V.7 
and V.10. Further, both these decades are interpreted along the lines of the 
commentary on VI.10. 

In his introduction to V.7, Nafictyar equates the dlvar with Vibhisana, brother 
of Ravana: The son of the emperor (Rama) graciously appeared at the seashore 
as the one consecrated to protect everyone, together with the elders beginning 
with King Sugriva and the younger Lord [Laksmana]. Then, Sti Vibhisana took 
refuge with him, as one without any other resort, at the seashore, revealing his 
own nature through words [such as], “The one called Ravana, of bad conduct”. 
Similarly, [the alvar] took refuge in [the deity] Vanamamalai, who was seated 
together with his consorts, as all his retinue did service.* 

The situation of taking refuge here is also equated, as in the commentary on 
VI.10, with an archetypal situation in the epic where Rama is sought as protec- 
tion and the figures of the alvar, God and the Goddess are identified with 
Vibhisana, Rama and Sita respectively. In his avatarikai, Naficiyar had already 
shown that Laksmana, Vibhisana etc. were models of the ideal devotee and that 
the alvar is similar to them in this respect. Thus, the situations described in both 
V.7 and VI.10 are typical of those where an ideal devotee seeks refuge with God 
in one of his incarnate forms. Echoes of these themes are further to be found in 
Najficiyar’s commentary on V.10. 

In it Nafictyar refers to Krsna and then, in addition, to Rama: 

“Just like Tiruvati [Hanuman] is attached to the Rama incarnation [the a@lvar] 
is also attached to each and every quality and activity of God. In this he is supe- 
rior in his affection to Tiruvati. This alvar becomes very weak contemplating the 
Krsna incarnation who ensures the survival of those who resort to him and makes 
their enemies eat dirt. He becomes so, contemplating the activities of the divine 
incarnations of our Lord and his creation of the earth. He concludes by taking 
refuge with our Lord, requesting Him to rid him of his weakness and to make it 
possible for the dlvar to contemplate him.” 

These are but two of the many instances in the Onpatindyiram where the 
alvar’s act of seeking refuge is transposed — as is the samasrayana of V1.10.10 — 
to an epic situation. This is as true of V.7 and V.10 as it is of VI.10. Through this 
interpretive strategy of his, Naficiyar establishes that the samdaSrayana is not a 
unique act but one like several others in the text. By implication, it is not the 
special configuration of taking refuge with the deity at Venkatam or one of the 
other temples which is highlighted, but rather all such acts of seeking God’s 
protection, best exemplified in the epics, have equal significance or value. The 
repeated allusion to the epic context of taking refuge by the commentator also has 
another effect on the conception of samasrayana in the Onpatinayiram: it shifts 
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the focus away from the temple as such and, hence, also the mantric aspect of 
prapatti which remained very important both in Ramanuja and in Pillan. 

The second important divergence in interpretation between the Ardyiram and the 
Onpatinayiram in this regard is in the exact definition of this refuge-taking in 
VI.10.10. In the Arayiram, mantra-prapatti was considered as something to be 
done by the devotee for his own salvation: the dlvar took refuge in order to be 
rid of obstacles and this act was called a means — updya — to reach God. 
In Naficiyar, the same act is not called a means, updya, nor is the Glvar seen to make 
any effort to be released from obstacles. This divergence in interpretation becomes 
evident when we closely compare the interpretation of the two commentaries and 
see the salient differences on the verses leading up to and including VI.10.10.% 

Pillan had begun his introduction to the decade by describing what the alvar 
does at the very end of the decade: “Then, realizing that there was no other means 
of seeing him except to take refuge at his feet, he did so at the feet of the Lord of 
Vénkatam, the refuge of the entire world, speaking of His qualities such as 
compassion and parental love etc. as his support, with the Goddess as mediator.” 
In contrast to this, Naficiyar begins the decade with the epic analogy described 
above and then an account of the manner in which the dlvar takes refuge, with- 
out stating that the dlvar realizes that there is no other updya for seeing God, 
except to take refuge. 

Further, in the Arayiram commentary on verse VI.10.2, Pillan has a dialogue 
between Nammialvar and God, which runs as follows: “... [God might ask:] “How 
can you obtain union with me until the sinful obstacles cease to be?’ [Nammalvar 
replies: ], ‘Just as you destroyed with your discus the demons opposing the gods 
who had resorted to you, you must destroy my obstacles....’” Thus, in his interpre- 
tation of VI.10.2, Pillan showed that the obstacles to reaching God are sins (papa) 
and that the alvar expects God to remove them. At the same time, the dlvar 
himself is made to say that God had destroyed the obstacles only after one resorted 
to him, as the devas had previously done. The Glvar realizes from this that he also 
has to do something first before God can act and then takes refuge in VI.10.10. 
Naficlyar’s commentary on the same verse is, in contrast, noteworthy in its omis- 
sion of some of what Pillan has said. Firstly, there is no dialogue between the alvar 
and God in it. Rather Nammalvar makes a simple request: “In the second verse, 
[the alvar] says that if obstacles exist, it is you who must destroy them yourself 
and graciously unite me with your feet.””° Therefore, Naficiyar (unlike Pillan) does 
not describe the obstacles to reaching God as pdpa, an omission which is repeti- 
tive in the commentary. There are at least five verses in the commentary on which 
Pillan refers to these obstacles as “sins” — papa — where we have the following 
combinations: pratibandhaka + papa, virodhi + papa and virodhi + agha.” On 
these same verses we find that Najfictyar refers to the obstacles as papa only in the 
commentary on a single verse, on III.3.6 where he speaks of the “sins which are 
limitations of the body” (dehopddhikamana papankal) and “the former and latter 
sins” (uttara-purvaghankal). The Onpatinayiram’s reluctance to refer to the obsta- 
cles as sins seems in keeping with the overall emphasis in the commentary on 
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Nammialvar’s superiority and perfection. Secondly, the Onpatinayiram on VI.10.2 
does not say that God removes the obstacles because one resorts to him. Instead, 
the alvar is made to request that God should destroy the obstacles himself. 

Next, in the commentary on VI.10.3, a subtle difference in the vocabulary of 
the commentators should be noted. Continuing the dialogue between Nammalvar 
and God, Pillan has the latter ask: ‘Is this to be done motivelessly?’ and has 
Nammalvar reply — “Even as the untiring mortals wait to unite with you, solely 
due to your compassion you came, in your divine form, limitlessly beautiful, like 
a dark cloud, wondrous, and entering, filling my heart, became sweet to me. 
Similarly now, through your compassion my Lord ... unite me with your feet.’” 
Najictyar in his commentary on the same verse has God ask, “... should I do all 
that you ask for when you make no effort?” and has the dlvar reply, “*... You had 
previously included me in your world of entities, even when you had superior 
devotees who relished you. Hence, out of mere compassion, you should further 
do what I require.”’”* Here, both Pillan and Naficiyar have similar interpretations 
at this point: God wants the Glvar to take a clear-cut position and state explicitly 
if the former should take the sole initiative. Yet, it is in Naficiyar’s commentary 
that stress is laid on Nammalvar’s silence to God’s question as to whether he is 
willing to make an effort — yatna. Nafictyar shows that Nammalvar cannot and 
will not save himself. Instead, he expects God to include him, as he already did 
so, in His world of entities. The implication is that, through including him in His 
world of entities, God will rid the alvdr of obstacles himself. Thus, in the decade 
on VI.10 Nafictyar is careful not to call samaSsrayana an updya, nor to say that 
Nammalvar is making any effort on his part to reach God. This point of view is 
reiterated by him in the commentary on VI.10.7—8, where the Glvdar is described 
as “one who is without any means [to salvation]’” (nissadhana).” Saying all this, 
Najictyar leads up the VI.10.10. 

“In the tenth verse [the al/var] takes refuge with the Lord of Vénkatam, with the 
Senior Goddess as mediator, in order to obtain what he desires immediately. ... 
[Nammalvar says]: “You have that divine chest where the Senior Goddess, who is 
an object of limitless enjoyment, permanently resides. She, like one of those who 
have stood in the heat and then retreated into the shade, says that she cannot endure 
being separated even for a moment [from that chest]. You, due to your association 
with the Senior Goddess, are incomparably famous for never abandoning those who 
resort to you. You reject none. You revealed your qualities to me, who remains igno- 
rant of you, and thus, animating me, you came and stood on the Sacred Hill which 
even the inhabitants of the divine land desire and made it easy for me to resort to 
you. ... I, who am without any of the means mentioned in the scriptures, regarding 
[myself] as having no other goal, grasped your feet themselves as the means’. This 
also means, “Forsaking all other means that I have to reach the ultimate goal, I 
approached such that there was no gap between my head and your feet, and took 
refuge”.”4 

Here, we see that Nafictyar repeats much of what Pillan says, with some signif- 
icant alterations. Thus, the Onpatinadyiram begins by saying that the alvar takes 
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refuge with the Senior Goddess as the mediator. The epithets for God present in 
Pillan, which echoed Ramanuja’s terminology, are missing in the Onpatindyiram. 
Instead, Naficiyar speaks at greater length about God’s quality of never abandon- 
ing those who resort to Him and of the special relationship (sambandha) he has 
with the souls, a relationship which rejects nobody. The Goddess, in addition to 
being called the mediator, is equated with those souls who cannot endure being 
separated from God, once they have experienced him. Finally we come to the 
description of the G/var and his act of taking refuge. The dlvar is first described 
as in the Arayiram: he is referred to as “one who is without any other goal”, 
ananyaprayojana, here as well. The compound “I who have no other refuge” — 
ananyaSarana — is omitted. Instead Naficiyar stresses that the alvar has no 
updaya. Thus, unlike Pillan he adds the lines at the end where the Glvar says that 
he is devoid of any of the means to salvation mentioned in the scriptures. 
Therefore, even while he takes refuge at the feet, he does so in the knowledge that 
this act is not a means to reach God but that it is God himself, represented by his 
feet, who will effect salvation. It is Naficiyar’s frequent emphasis of this theolog- 
ical point, in contrast to Pillan, which should be noted. 

Finally, the Arayiram on VI.10.10 concluded by saying that the dlvdr is imme- 
diately free of all his obstacles (nirastasamastapratibandhaka) after this act, thus 
making clear the effective power of this act of samasrayana. The Onpatinayiram 
does not say this deliberately and this omission will be discussed in the next 
section. 

The fifth, highly significant, difference between the Ardyiram and the 

Onpatindyiram is that, unlike Pillan, Nafictyar does not declare that saying the 
word “Namah” as part of a mantra, is itself a means to salvation. This becomes 
apparent when we compare Najficiyar’s interpretation of TVM I/I.3.6 with that of 
Pillan’s. In his commentary on this verse, Pillan had posed a question about the 
means to reach the deity at Vénkatam and had answered it as follows: “[You 
might ask:] How can one obtain this object of attainment? [We reply:] As soon as 
one says this word Namah to the Lord of Vénkatam, which qualifies one for 
everything and is extremely easy to say, the sins which are an obstacle to that 
service and those yet to be done will all be burnt. Afterwards one can do all that 
which one wishes to do.” Thus, as previously shown, Pillan is suggesting that the 
recitation of either/both the Dvaya and the Tirumantra is necessarily a part of this 
process of taking refuge. 
When we now look at Naficiyar’s commentary on the same verse, we find a 
different wording: “You might ask, ‘Are the actions which are obstacles a 
hindrance to subordination?’ [We reply:] “When one consents to subordinate, 
He himself will destroy them’”.” In other words, where Pillan spoke of saying the 
Namah, Najictyar speaks less assertively of a consent to subordination. 

It is clear, from the above examples, that the differences between the two 
commentaries are subtle rather than glaring. They cannot be otherwise, for the nature 
of a lineage of commentarial literature is such that any given commentator within 
it, belonging to the same textual tradition, does not contradict his predecessor. 
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Rather, it is through such commentarial devices such as subtle variations in termi- 
nology, the presence of significant lacunae rather than what is explicitly said, that 
divergences are established. As Cutler (1992:552) pointed out, in the Indian 
commentarial tradition the divergences particularly emerge through the differing 
contextualization of individual verses — a change of context changes the overall 
theological import of individual verses. It is precisely in this manner that the 
Onpatindyiram differs from the Ardyiram: while Nafictyar does not directly 
contradict Pillan on samdsrayana and while his interpretation even incorporates 
a great deal of Pillan’s commentary, his projection of the act to an epic context, 
his reluctance to consider it an updya to salvation, his greater emphasis on the 
helplessness of Nammalvar — all these factors deny the overwhelming soterio- 
logical significance to VI.10.10 which Pillan gives it. This becomes all the more 
obvious when we consider the dlvar’s situation post-samdaSrayana, in the 
Onpatindyiram. 


5.4 The effects of samdsrayana 


Here is Nafictyar’s introduction to the seventh centum, first decade: 


In the seventh centum, first decade, the dlvar is greatly dejected from not 
obtaining what he desires, despite having taken refuge, out of great long- 
ing, with our Lord. [He] sees that though he has conquered his senses, 
those who are connected with gross matter (who are to be avoided, who 
are unworthy of the Blessed One), suffer due to the sense-organs which 
focus elsewhere and are hostile to the experience of the Blessed One. [He 
sees that] he too remains connected with gross matter and suffers from the 
same sense-organs. Further God, who commands the qualities such as 
sattva etc., the sense-organs and [their] objects, who is the protector of all, 
who is capable of and offers the relationship of protection, does not rid 
him of his sorrow. The dlvar thinks, “Binding me to the three qualities in 
such a way that I cannot break free, and torturing me with the sense-organs 
which spread like creepers, He watched me, together with the immortals, 
as His pastime’. He gives a great cry, which is unbearable for those who 
hear it, saying, “Can you, who are greatly compassionate and capable of 
protecting one, watch passively while I suffer like this?”° 


In Pillan, samasrayana had resulted in the Nammalvar’s liberation from obsta- 
cles, characterized by Pillan as “bad actions”, pdpa and, secondarily, as gross 
matter, prakrti. Once the dlvar took refuge he became, “one whose obstacles 
were destroyed” (nirastasamastapratibandhaka). Further, Pillan’s introduction to 
the seventh centum showed that, while the alvar was still trapped in prakrti, it had 
no effect on him. He was, in actuality, free of it and was only kept alive by God 
in order to complete the TVM. This statement of Pillan constituted a meta-narra- 
tive which relativized the Glvdar’s distress at the beginning of the seventh centum. 
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In contrast, Naficiyar now shows us that the dlvdr’s distress is all too real. 
Believing that he is still connected with prakrti and that God will not come to 
rescue him from the sorrow engendered by this connection, Nammalvar gives 
way to despair and cries out to God. In fact, in the Onpatindyiram the beginning 
of the seventh centum might be considered one of the bleakest moments in 
Nammalvar’s spiritual trajectory. By omitting the meta-narrative of Pillan, 
Najfictyar both foregrounds the Glvdar’s dejection as well as reduces the soteriolog- 
ical significance of samaSrayana as an act aimed at salvation. 

Yet, Naficiyar does not totally omit Pillan’s meta-narrative from his commen- 
tary. Rather, it emerges in an entirely different context, in his introduction to the 
ninth centum, tenth decade, on the deity at Tirukkannapuram. 

There, Nammalvar is said to receive the promise that he will get all that he 
desires, at the time of his death (Sariradvasanasamaya). Overwhelmed with joy 
at this promise he invites others also to worship the deity at Tirukkannapuram. 
At this point in the introduction, Nafictyar clarifies why the alvar has not yet 
attained salvation and remains trapped in his body (i.e. prakrti) even after taking 
refuge. This is the moment in the commentary where there is a discourse on why 
the body must continue to exist in the current life, because of the karman which 
it has generated within this very lifetime, the prarabdha karman. 


The Vedantas say that prarabdha karman ends at the time when one 
attains the Blessed One. Why then does our Lord graciously impart that 
it does so only at the time of the termination of the body? There [in the 
Vedantas], the ending of the prarabdha karman was cited as the right 
time for God to take those who had sought refuge through their own 
abilities and whose devotions had ripened. Here, such a delay is not 
required for those [like Nammalvar] who obtain refuge through the 
graciousness of the Blessed One alone. Hence, it is appropriate to speak 
here of the termination of the body as the correct time [to attain God]. 
[You might then ask:] Why do those who are competent not obtain God 
immediately even though they lay down their burden before him, 
acknowledging that he alone is the protector? [We reply:] If the 
prapanna were to leave the body soon after doing prapatti no one else 
would implement this knowledge, due to fear of death. Further, [the 
alvar] has to continue to live in order to propagate this knowledge. 
Also, our Lord desires his last body and therefore waits patiently until 
it ends. [You might ask:] If this is the case, then why is this prapanna not 
free of sorrow but suffers from the torments of sickness etc.? [We reply:] 
God keeps Nammialvar predominantly in sorrow for if he, who is used to 
transmigratory existence, were freed of it and shown only happiness, he 
would embrace the latter and cease to desire Him. This too is because of 
the great graciousness which he [God] shows towards beings. Therefore, 
the dlvar is not endangered by this.”” 
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Unlike Pillan, who says nothing about prarabdha karman in his introduction 
to this decade, Naficiyar goes into great detail on the continuation of the bond 
with prakrti and the reasons for it. He begins by contrasting the message of the 
Vedantas and that of the TVM on the issue of when liberation is possible. In the 
former, he says, those whose devotions, updsand, have ripened are finally ready 
for liberation and union with God. In their case the ending of the prarabdha 
karman and hence of the body is regarded as the moment when they also attain God. 
The viewpoint which Najficiyar speaks of as Vedantic here is the one put forward 
by Ramanuja in treatises such as the Sribhdsya and exemplifies the classical 
Visistadvaitic position on how the one desirous of salvation attains liberation. 
Ramanuja deals at length with this in Sutras 1-19 of the fourth adhyaya of the 
Sribhasya. The salient features of his view are as follows: 


1 The karman of the practitioners of brahmavidya (which Ramanuja in this 
context uses as synonymous for updsand/bhaktiyoga), which is in the form 
of sins, former and latter (purvottardgha), is destroyed, though “former sins” 
refers to those sins whose effects have not been set into motion in this life 
(anarabdhakarya). 

2 Since all activity which produces fruits is inimical to salvation, even good 
deeds (punya) fall into this category. Hence, these too are destroyed by brah- 
mavidyd, except for those good deeds which remain conducive to the growth 
of such knowledge and devotion itself. 

3 There remains the issue of what happens to all those sins and good deeds 
whose effects have already been set into motion — that is, the darabd- 
hakarya/prarabdha karman. Of these, Ramanuja says that they are destroyed 
in the current life through the consumption of the fruits they themselves have 
generated. For the devotee practising brahmavidyd, it is only after they have 
been destroyed is there the attainment of God. 


This, in brief, is the view also echoed by Naficiyar, regarding those who practice 
upasana and are thus capable of taking up some means to salvation. The case of the 
prapanna though is radically different. Since it is never he who acts but God, there 
is theoretically no reason for a delay in salvation in his case. God need not wait 
till his prarabdha karman exhausts itself, but may unite with him, as in the case 
of Nammialvar, when he chooses. Yet, he does not avail himself of this opportu- 
nity and Nafictyar gives several reasons for why he doesn’t. First, he repeats some 
of what Pillan said, in his introduction to the seventh centum: the alvar continues 
to live in order to complete his earthly task (in Nafictyar it is to spread the knowl- 
edge which is prapatti) and also to complete the TVM. Further, God desires this 
physical body of the dlvar. Naficiyar, then, proceeds to add other reasons not 
mentioned in Pillan. If prapatti were followed by immediate death it would be 
too fearsome a soteriological path for ordinary souls. Next, an imaginary ques- 
tioner asks: if these are the real reasons why the dlvar is still kept alive, then 
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why does he not live in happiness, instead of obvious sorrow? Replying to this, 
Najfictyar shows that to keep the dlvdar in sorrow and sickness is part of God’s 
design to keep him in a state of longing for Him. In stating this, the commenta- 
tor provides an additional insight into his interpretation of the alvar-bhakti 
which he had sketched in the avatarikai. There, he showed that it was a process 
which incorporated the vicissitudes of union and separation. Here, he shows that 
God deliberately chooses not to free the d/var from this state: within the conceptual 
parameters of Glvar-bhakti to be in sorrow and sickness in this world, in this body, 
is to remember and desire God, to attain complete happiness is to forget him. 

In stating this Najficiyar is stressing a doctrinal position which is perhaps more 
consistent than that of Pillan’s, in whom prakrti is seen as both a hindrance and 
an aid to salvation. In Naficiyar it is not necessarily regarded as a major hindrance 
as the commentary on other verses also shows. Such a positive understanding of 
prakrti becomes particularly evident when we look at the Onpatindyiram 
commentary on TVM III.3. There, in the introduction, Najficiyar says: “In the third 
decade, the alvar entreats our Lord to remove the prakrti which is oppositional 
to experiencing him. [He is told], ‘That prakrti is not oppositional to your partak- 
ing of me, it is an aid. Is it not because of the desire to subordinate you, together 
with this prakrti, that I am standing here? ...”’® Here, Naficiyar is making it 
evident that the continued corporeal existence of the dlvar is, in fact, completely 
necessary for experiencing God. The importance of affirming the religious expe- 
rience in the human body, in the Onpatindyiram, necessarily devalues the impor- 
tance of releasing the soul from prakrti in the middle of the text. The bond, it is 
stressed, is severed at end of the religious cycle of the TVM, with the death of the 
alvar. Therefore, Naficiyar only says that the alvar is “one whose obstacles have 
been destroyed” (nirastasamastapratibandhaka), at the very end of his commen- 
tary, in his interpretation of TVM X.10.11.”° 

When we consider the difference between the Arayiram and the Onpatindyiram 
elucidated in last two sections, taking refuge (samdSrayana) in the 
Onpatindyiram bears few of the hall-marks of the act in Pillan. It is not a unique 
act which happens once in the middle of the text. Even while it is done in front 
of the deity at Vénkatam with the Goddess as the mediator, it is relocated to an 
epic context. It is not called a means to reaching God as in Pillan, nor does it 
involve effort on the part of Nammalvar. It is not undertaken by an ordinary devo- 
tee, a non-j/dni, in order to immediately be rid of bad actions, pdpa, as well as 
the constraints of prakrti. In the Onpatindyiram’s definitions of samasrayana, 
thus far, we see that it is any situation where the dlvar, as the ideal devotee, seeks 
the protection of God. It does have the effect of removing the constraints of 
prakrti, but this effect is not stressed till the very end of the text. 

Finally, at the beginning of the introduction to TVM [X.10, Nafictyar had 
compared the refuge-taking of the prapanna in the TVM with that of other devo- 
tees in the Vedantic texts. In doing so, he also pointed out the crucial difference 
between the two: the others had taken refuge through their own abilities (svasa- 
marthya) and had practised devotion (upadsanda). In contrast to this, the alvar had 
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taken refuge entirely due to the graciousness of the Blessed One (kevalabhagavat- 
prasada). In saying this, Nafictyar, finally, comes closer to giving a positive defini- 
tion of what the dlvar does in the TVM, the nature of his samdasrayana. 
Significantly, such a definition always emerges, as it has here, when he is drawing 
comparisons between other bhaktas who practise other ways to salvation such as 
upasana (i.e. bhaktiyoga), and the alvar, who does samdasrayana/prapatti. Thus, 
his positive definitions of the nature of the dlvar’s refuge-taking, as the 
next section reaffirms, emerge in the epic context with reference to epic figures 
who undertake bhaktiyoga, as in the Bhagavadgita. 


5.5 Jidna-prapatti 


The Onpatindyiram deals with samasrayana or prapatti in its commentary on 
the first centum, second decade (1.2) and on the tenth centum, fourth decade 
(X.4) of the TVM, where bhaktiyoga is discussed. The introduction to I.2 states 
that the dlvar teaches bhaktiyoga in this section.®° On the first verse (1.2.1) 
Najiciyar says: “In the first verse, [the alvdr] tells us to offer the self at the feet 
of our Lord, who is the Principal of all, completely renouncing everything other 
than the Blessed One”.®! The commentary on the third verse (I.2.3) defines what 
should be renounced (tydjya), drawing upon definitions of renunciation (pari- 
tyaga) offered in the eighteenth chapter of the Gitabhdsya. Here, Nafictyar 
speaks of possessiveness (ahamkara/mamakara) which has ill-effects, and its 
renunciation. Hence, one should reflect upon the fact that these are not one’s 
final goal.*? The commentary on the fifth verse (1.2.5) warns of the obstacles: 
“The fifth verse teaches the obstacle to taking refuge in the Blessed One which 
one must avoid. ... When attachment to worldly matters is severed, then the indi- 
vidual self attains or reaches liberation... If you wish to prevent that goal and 
attain and remain in the limitless goal of service to the Blessed One, then, when 
you take refuge consider yourself subordinate only to our Lord and take refuge 
with him”.®? 

Here, when we look at 1.2.3 and 1.2.5 together, we see that an implicit contrast 
is set up between two different kinds of mental determinations (adhyavasdya), on 
the one hand, and an explicit contrast between two different goals (purusartha), 
on the other. While the mental determination to abandon possessiveness is inherent 
to the practice of bhaktiyoga, such detachment, which is worthwhile achieving as 
the basis of all worldly action, is to be differentiated from the mental determina- 
tion to consider oneself a subordinate (fesa) to God. The former can only lead to 
liberation (moksa) while the latter leads to the goal of service (kainkarya). In 
other words, the commentator is saying that, at the very least, the correct practice 
of bhaktiyoga must involve a particular kind of refuge-taking and, further, that 
that latter is characterized by the mental determination to consider oneself a 
subordinate. 

In the commentary on the next three verses, Naficlyar reproduces Ramanuja’s 
views in the seventh chapter of the Gitabhdsya. Thus, he says that the Blessed 
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One, though he is surrounded by superior beings who have permanently sought 
refuge with him, needs those lowly creatures who now take refuge with him 
(1.2.6). So, becoming aware of this relationship one can overcome one’s own 
inadequacy and take refuge (1.2.7). The commentary on the ninth verse (1.2.9) 
concludes this line of reasoning: “In the ninth verse, taking refuge in this fashion, 
one’s deeds which are obstacles to attaining the Blessed One are destroyed; 
[The dlvdr] says that the delay [in attaining God] lasts only till the termination of 
the body’’.*4 Finally, in the commentary on I.2.10 Naficiyar talks about what one 
should do after having taken refuge: “He [Nammialvar], after imparting the 
Tirumantra together with its meaning, says that one should continue to take refuge 
with our Lord through this [mantra], until the passing away of the body.”® 

Recapitulating the line of reasoning of Nafictyar here, we see that he intro- 
duces this decade as one about bhaktiyoga, yet proceeds to deal exclusively with 
the correct manner of taking refuge. This is also semantically obvious: while the 
word bhaktiyoga occurs just once in the commentary on this decade (in the intro- 
duction) samdsrayana/dsrayana occurs eighteen times. The person who wishes 
to attain liberation is instructed in the step-by-step procedure to it. He or she first 
renounces (tydjya) the possessiveness with regard to worldly things, for this has 
ill-effects (1.2.3). On perfecting such renunciation, though, there is the very real 
danger that the soul automatically attains liberation (moksa) and, therefore, is 
led unwittingly towards a lesser, seemingly attractive goal. The real and correct 
goal of any soul should be service to God, kainkarya. In order to achieve this, 
the renunciation of possessiveness should be immediately followed by 
samasrayana (1.2.5). 

This samdasrayana is the surrender (samarpana) of the self (atman) at the feet 
of God. It is the mental determination (adhyavasdya) that one is a subordinate 
(sesa) of God, the Principal (Sesin) (1.2.5). Thus taking refuge, the soul is freed 
from its remaining karman. It appears clear that Naficiyar is speaking here of 
prarabdha karman. Freed from it, a devotee like the Glvar only lives on meditat- 
ing on the meaning of the Tirumantra till his body ceases to function. 

Another important section of the Onpatindyiram is on TVM X.4, a decade 
which is, ostensibly, about bhaktiyoga. Nafictyar begins the decade by admitting 
that God’s feet can be obtained through bhaktiyoga: “In the first verse [the alvar] 
says that the feet of our Lord, who is owner of both the worlds and easily attained 
by those who resort to Him, can be obtained through bhaktiyoga ... It is certain 
that the feet of Krsna, who is gracious to those who take refuge with him, can be 
obtained through bhaktiyoga”.®® Then in the fifth verse, Naficlyar reveals 
Nammialvar to be an dsrita, one who has taken refuge because he has bhakti.°’ 
The Onpatindyiram on the sixth verse (X.4.6) echoes that on I.2.6. God favors 
those who take refuge right now as much as those who have permanently taken 
refuge and hence are always in his vicinity. He does so, Nafictyar says, because, 
“bhakti permanently engenders graciousness.’’** These two verses, read together, 
show that a distinction is made between bhakti and bhaktiyoga which is not 
further pursued in the commentary. Then, after exhorting his heart to always 
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experience the Lord of all, who removes all obstacles in the seventh verse,®? 
Najfictyar comes to verse nine: “In the ninth verse, [the dlvar] speaks of his own 
gain. He says that the Lord is usually obtained through bhaktiyoga which is to be 
done through ascetic practice and wisdom through thousands of births. Yet, he 
has been able to see Him merely through His own graciousness, ...As a result of 
the latter, the alvar in the first verse [of this decade] explicitly explained how 
bhaktiyoga is connected with attaining Him. In this verse, he contemplates and 
imparts his own means to salvation, that of prapatti, which unites him with his 
own goal of the divine feet”. In this crucial section of the commentary on X.4.9, 
Nafictyar shows that even while the bhaktiman and the prapanna both take refuge 
there is a significant distinction between them. The bhaktiman does bhaktiyoga 
to obtain the feet of God. This requires thousands of years more of ascetic prac- 
tice and wisdom. The prapanna, in contrast, obtains the same goal through the 
graciousness of God alone (kevala[bhagavat]prasada). 

Finally, in the commentary on the tenth verse (X.4.10) Nafictyar concludes this 
decade by saying that Nammalvar is one who has practised such a prapatti — he 
is a prapanna. 

In the tenth verse, [Nammalvar] says that it is determined that the Lord of all 
should be the refuge even of those who pursue other goals, for he grants that 
which one desires. His divine feet are a good goal also for those with no other 
goal, those with bhakti as well as prapannas. Saying this the dlvar concludes [the 
section] on the aforementioned bhaktiyoga.’! 

The two decades which we have examined in detail here, I.2 and VIII.4, are 
ostensibly about bhaktiyoga, but actually about taking refuge, for which the 
Onpatindyiram uses two terms: samaSrayana and prapatti. The first of these 
defines samasSrayana in terms which make it clearly equivalent to the jiana- 
prapatti of the Bhagavadgita and the Gitabhasya. In Najfictyar, it is the mental 
determination (adhyavasaya) to consider oneself the subordinate (sesa) of God 
while taking refuge. Samasrayana here is, in effect, bhaktiyoga. The exegesis on 
the second of the decades, though, moves this argument along lines which is not 
characteristic of Ramanuja’s writings but becomes more and more prominent in 
that of his successors. This is a doctrinal view which no longer emphasizes the 
equivalence between bhaktiyoga and samaSrayana/prapatti, but elides the former 
in favor of the latter. In Najficiyar this is done through the unequivocal statement 
that the exemplar of Srivaisnavas, Nammilvar has done prapatti and not bhak- 
tiyoga. Yet, even while Naficiyar states this, he does not distance this prapatti 
terminologically from the bhaktiyoga of the Gitabhdsya. In other words, we may 
perceive his exegetical strategy as one which explicitly denies the equivalence of 
bhaktiyoga and prapatti even while retaining their semantic equivalence. The one 
fundamental distinction which he stresses is that, in prapatti the graciousness of 
God places a central role, which it does not in bhaktiyoga. Prapatti, thus becomes 
a unique soteriological path in that it is the only one in which God’s graciousness 
(bhagavat-prasada) is manifested so directly and powerfully. It is the one soteri- 
ological path in which God and not the aspirant to salvation acts. This aspect of 
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prapatti will come to be increasingly emphasized in the later commentaries on the 
TVM, written by Naficiyar’s school of disciples. 


5.6 Summary 


Nafictyar’s commentary is the most influential one in the TVM commentarial 
tradition both in terms of its structural features and its doctrinal viewpoint. In the 
Onpatinayiram, for the first time in the commentarial tradition, the TVM is 
framed within the story of Namméalvar’s special descent, as part of Visnu- 
Narayana’s design to save the world in the Kaliyuga. Here, we are introduced to 
Nammalvar as the divine seer, poet and man of wisdom whose incarnation in the 
lowest of varnas, as a Sidra, is rendered irrelevant because of his greatness. The 
commentary draws implicit parallels between Visnu-Narayana’s accessibility as 
the deity in the temple and Nammalvar’s accessibility in a lowly caste; there are 
explicit parallels between Visnu-Narayana’s compassion in giving the world 
Nammalvar and the latter’s compassion in giving the people of the world the 
essence of the Sanskrit Vedas in the regional language. The introduction sets both 
the tone and the framework for the rest of the commentary. The meta-narrative 
takes precedence over the autobiographical voice within the text. In the 
Onpatinadyiram, the dominant interpretation of the Glvar is that he is a man of 
wisdom, jfdni, and therefore does not really need to be purified of his sins. 
In keeping with this view, the Onpatindyiram reinterprets the various features of 
TVM VI.10.10, shifting it to the epic context to show that this is a situation of 
taking refuge like several others in the text and not a unique act with particularly 
unique consequences. Other decades of the Onpatindyiram define this 
samdsrayana/prapatti explicitly in such a manner as to show that it is in keeping 
with the dlvar’s status as a jfdni: it is prapatti as the mental determination 
(adhyavasaya) of oneself as subordinate (Sesa) to God, who is the Principal 
(Sesin). That is, it is the prapatti of the Bhagavadgita and the Gitabhasya. 
In keeping with this view of prapatti as a mental state, the dlvar is not considered 
to be actively doing something for his own salvation. It is repeatedly stressed that 
his self-surrender is not a means, updaya, to salvation and that it involves no effort, 
yatna, on the part Nammalvar. Thus, in the final analysis, samaSrayana/prapatti 
is not “something to be done” in the Onpatindyiram. All effort to save the soul, 
then, is seen to rest in the hands of God . One might say that the Onpatinayiram 
is completely clear that a saint is born not made and that even his moments of 
despair and vacillation are not a mark of human inadequacy and imperfection, but 
rather render transparent his greatness and the intensity of his love for God. 
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The Jrupattundldyirappati and the Itu 
Muppattarayirappati commentaries 


6.1 The two commentaries 


The /rupattundlayirappati and the Itu commentaries were both produced around 
the same time in the thirteenth century, the /rupattundldyirappati by 
Periyavaccan Pillai and the Itu Muppattarayirappati by Vatakkut Tiruviti Pillai. 
These two dcaryas were contemporaries and disciples of Nampillai, the direct 
disciple of Najficiyar in the lineage of the Tenkalai teachers. The few historical 
facts which we have available to us from the hagiographies (particularly the 
Tenkalai Ardyirappati Kuruparampardpirapdvam) indicate that Nampillai’s 
theological views underpin both these commentaries. In fact, the Ju is considered 
a literal recording of Nampillai’s oral discourses by his disciple and is often 
called Nampillai’s commentary within the Srivaisnava tradition. Nampillai 
had three disciples who wrote commentaries on the TVM, and it is instructive 
to see what happened to each of the commentaries in view of the fact that 
only two survived. In its section on the life of Nampillai, the Ardyirappati 
Kuruparamparapirapavam tells us that the first disciple to write a commentary 
was the grandson of Kirattalvan, Natuvil Tiruvitippillai Bhattar. Bhattar took 
down every word of Nampillai’s oral discourses at night, after he had heard them 
during the day. He then produced a commentary as long as the Mahabharata and 
presented it to Nampillai, on completion. The latter, mortified that his disciple 
had written down his words without explicitly seeking his prior permission, 
destroyed the commentary.' Soon after this incident, says the hagiography, 
Nampillai asked his favorite disciple Periyavaccan Pillai to write a commentary 
on the TVM. The latter fulfilled his teacher’s wishes and wrote one the length of 
the Ramayana.” Another beloved disciple of Nampillai, Vatakku Tiruviti Pillai, 
also took down the words of his teacher faithfully without seeking his permission 
and presented it to him. Nampillai’s reaction this time was different. He found the 
commentary beautifully written, neither too long nor too short and praised his 
disciple’s work. Yet, because it had been written without his permission he 
confiscated it.* The hagiography privileges this last commentary: it concludes 
with the re-discovery of the Jtu by other disciples of Nampillai and the securing 
of its reputation as the greatest of the commentaries on the Bhagavadvisayam.* 
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This hagiographical understanding of the commentaries’ common doctrinal 
parentage is substantiated by their near identical interpretation of TVM VI.10.10: 
the Irupattundlayirappati gives a brief summary of those themes which are elab- 
orated upon in the tu Muppattarayirappati, as we shall see below. For this reason 
both commentaries are treated as a unit, as far as their prapatti doctrines are 
concerned. The common debt to Najficiyar’s commentary is also seen in the 
framework of the commentaries, particularly in the “Great Introduction” 
(mahdpravesam, mutal Sriyahpati) of the Itu Muppattdrdyirappati. The “Great 
Introduction” of the Itu Muppattardyirappati faithfully replicates Naficiyar’s 
“Introduction” in every detail and then elaborates further on it by expanding on 
the theme of the arthapafcaka with which Naficiyar concluded his introduction. 

The Irupattundlayirappati and the Itu Muppattardayirappati are the apotheosis 
of the systematic elucidation of TVM VI. 10.10. Both commentaries deal with the 
issues of God’s role in salvation as well as that of the soul’s, the definitions of 
prapatti etc. within their interpretation of this single verse. Of the two commen- 
taries, the Irupattunalayirappati 1s the concise one: it briefly states all the themes 
which are then dealt with at great length by the /tu on this verse. Together, the two 
commentaries put forth, for the first time and systematically in the commentarial 
literature, those doctrinal views on prapatti which come to be considered charac- 
teristically Tenkalai and are reflected in the writings of Pillai Lokacarya in the 
schismatic period. 


6.2 Periyavaccan Pillai on TVM VI_10.10 


Here, in the Jrupattundlayirappati (henceforth, Irupattinalayiram) we have, in an 
extremely concise form, several of the themes relating to prapatti which are dealt 
with in detail in the /tu Muppattarayirappati. In Periyavaccan Pillai’s interpreta- 
tion, the first line of the verse is about the Goddess as Laksmi (“the lady seated 
on the flower’) and Si (“the eternally constant one’), the second and third lines 
about God and the last line about both Nammalvar and prapatti. In the first line 
the Goddess, he tells us, is expressing her inability to be separated from God. 
Periyavaccan Pillai reminds us that it is karman, the existence in transmigratory 
existence, which separates one from God. The Goddess, though, is not like ordi- 
nary mortals for she is free of any taint of karman. Why then would she at all talk 
of being unable to endure separation from her divine partner? Pondering this 
peculiarity Periyavaccan Pillai provides the answer to his own question: “... the 
words of those who have immersed themselves in the distinguished qualities of 
the Object [God] are identical with that of those who fear karman; there is only 
a difference in the motivation [for saying them]. The lady fears separation 
because she gets great pleasure from him.” The /rupattundlayiram states here 
that the Goddess’s situation is like that of all those others who have immersed 
themselves in the qualities of God. In the commentary it is the Goddess who is 
saying the sentence “I cannot endure separation from you even for a moment”. 
Yet, as we know, in the verse it is Nammalvar. By transferring the words of the 
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poet to the Goddess the /rupattundlayiram deliberately conflates the two figures. 
Implicit parallels in the earlier commentary of Naficiyar, between Nammalvar and 
epic figures associated with Rama and Krsna, becomes in the Jrupattundlayiram 
an explicit equation of him with the Goddess. 

Next, the commentary lists God’s excellences: parental love (vatsalya), lord- 
ship (svamitva), amiability (sila) and his accessibility (saulabhya) as the deity at 
Vénkatam, whom the devotees can turn to.® 

In the interpretation of the last line, the alvar declares, as in the Onpatinayiram, 
that he has not undertaken any of the other means to salvation (updya) mentioned 
in the scriptures. Then, unlike the Ardyiram and the Onpatindyiram which used 
the epithets ananyasarana and ananyaprayojana of Nammalvar, the 
Trupattunaldyiram calls him “one who is subordinate to no other worthy person” 
(ananyarhaSesa). The commentator adds that such subordination is to consider 
oneself as “in a state of having no other resort” (ananyagatitva).’ The effect of 
these two new epithets is to accentuate that the G/vdr is utterly helpless and inca- 
pable of doing something towards his own salvation. Nammalvar not only accepts 
his subordination to God but goes further: he knows that the hallmark of his nature 
(svariipajfdna) essentially is subordination. Thus, he is ripe for prapatti.§ 
The Jrupattunadlayiram concludes its interpretation of the verse with him taking 
refuge. His prapatti is not activity, it is, “without coming and going”. In calling it 
“that mental determination which comes about through the intellectual faculty’? 
the Irupattundlayiram uses the same terminology as the Onpatinayiram. 

The /rupattundlayiram, as we saw, structures its interpretation in such a way 
that the first line of the verse is seen as dealing with the Goddess, the second and 
third as dealing with God and the last with the alvar, and prapatti. This is also the 
pattern followed in the /tu Muppattdrayirappati. The Goddess’s relationship with 
God is spoken of in terms which equate her with the dlvar, but it is the Ttu 
Muppattardayirappati which goes into this in depth. The four-fold qualities of God 
mentioned in the Jrupattundlayiram are shown by the Itu Muppattdrayirappati 
to encode the meaning of the name Narayana, and account for how and why he 
intervenes in the salvific process. The Irupattundlayiram speaks of the 
alvar as one who is subordinate to no other, ananydrhasesa. Further, that his 
having “no other resort” (ananyagati) and his “knowledge of his own essential 
nature” (svariipajfiana) are necessary for prapatti. In the [tu Muppattarayirappati we 
learn more about why this is so. Finally, the Jrupattundldyiram confirms that the 
Glvar does the jfiana-prapatti, as in the Onpatindyiram. The Itu Muppattarayirappati, 
as we shall see, also takes this doctrinal line. The Jrupattunalayiram, therefore, 
succinctly gives an interpretation of TVM VI.10.10, which comes to be echoed by 
the Itu Muppattarayirappati. 


6.3 The structure of the Jtu on TVM VI.10.10 


The following sections, 6.3-6.7, lead us through the interpretations of the 
Ttu Muppattardyirappati (henceforth, Itu) on the Goddess, God, Nammalvar 
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and prapatti. The conceptions of the Goddess and God, follow in the footsteps of 
Najfictyar. The Goddess, both as the divine mother and the beloved consort of God 
is overwhelmingly identified with Sita, while God is both Rama and the deity at 
Vénkatam. Through emphasizing this identification, the Jtu in particular produces 
a description of divine compassion which was, hitherto, not obvious. Here, divine 
compassion is defined in terms of Sita’s tenderness (daurbalyam) and Rama’s 
parental love (vatsalya). The two concepts combined together stress that God not 
only tolerates and embraces the transgressor but even relishes his sins. This, in 
turn, creates a new model of the divine—human relationship: it implies that not 
only is the soul not required to do something about its own sinfulness but that 
even to attempt to do so is a form of self-assertion which hinders salvation. 
Nammalvar, within this new model, is defined through two new epithets: as 
“one who is in a state of helplessness, or possesses nothing” (a@kificanya) and 
as “one who has no other resort” (ananyagati). These epithets emphasize his 
inability to do anything to effect his own salvation. There is an increasing empha- 
sis on this subordination (Sesatva) as the essential quality of the self, which 
defines its very nature. Prapatti comes about when one has acknowledged one’s 
subordination. It is the mental determination (adhyavasdya) that God alone 
is both the means and the goal of salvation. It is a mental state (buddhydartah) 
which might even be called an attribute (viSesana) of the one qualified 
(adhikarin) for it. 

In the previous chapter on the Onpatindyiram we had seen that Nafictyar’s 
definitions of prapatti as mental determination (adhyavasaya), combined with his 
conception of God’s active intervention, had already given more weightage to 
God’s rather than the soul’s role in salvation. This chapter concludes that the 
Trupattu nalayiram and the Itu, through their stress on the Glvdr’s Sesatva 
combined with the newly elaborated views of divine compassion, now radically 
tilt the balance in favor of God’s active intervention and the soul’s utter passivity 
in the salvific process. It is these doctrinal views, further developed, which come 
to be considered characteristically Tenkalai, which are reflected in the writings of 
Pillai Lokacarya and become the basis of contention for Vedanta Desika in the 
schismatic period. 

The commentary begins by giving a brief summary of the meaning of the entire 
verse and, then proceeds to elaborate on the meaning of each line. The overarch- 
ing framework for the interpretation is the Dvaya mantra. In order to understand 
how this structure is constructed, we need to recollect that the Dvaya consists of 
the following two lines: Sriman Ndardyanacaranau Saranam prapadye and 
Srimate Narayandya namah. The Itu begins by equating the first line of the TVM 
verse with the first words of each of the two lines of the Dvaya. Further, these 
words, Sriman and Srimate, are considered to speak of the Goddess and, as a 
consequence, about the various issues related to her role in the salvific process. 
The conception of the Goddess, whether as Sti, Laksmi or Sita, the purusakara 
concept, the particular relationship which she has to God and the ordinary souls 
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respectively — these are some of the issues which the commentator will explore 
in discussing the first line of the verse. The next two lines of the verse are equated 
with the word Nardyana/Narayandaya, the second word in the two lines of the 
mantra. The exegesis on them gives the commentator the opportunity to discuss 
the various qualities of Rama and the deity at Vénkatam, which aid the soul’s 
salvation. The last and final line of the verse is considered to refer to the alvar, 
the qualities required on his part to take refuge and the act of refuge itself. 
In the context of this discussion the issue of the exact nature of prapatti is also 
brought in: whether it is an upaya or not. The /tu understands this entire discus- 
sion about the dlvar’s nature and prapatti to refer to the word prapadye of 
the Dvaya mantra: the first person singular ending of the verb signifying that 
the alvar makes a declaration about taking refuge. Thus, the verse and the 
mantra are related through a word for word and line for line parallelism: each 
line of the verse encodes a particular word or set of words from both lines 
of the mantra.'° 
The table below illustrates this structure: 


TVM VI.10.10 Dvaya Mantra 

Line 1: 

akalak illén iraiyum enru Sriman; Srimate 

alarmél mankai urai marpa (Sri-Laksmi/Sita) 

Lines 2-3: 

nikar il pukalay, ulaka minrutayay Narayana/Narayanaya 
ennai alvané (Rama; Tiruvénkatamutayan) 


nikar il amarar munikanankal 
virumpum tiruvénkatattané 


Line 4: 
pukal onrilla atiyén aham prapadye (namah) (alvar) 
un atiktl amarntu pukunténé caranau Saranam (prapadye) (prapatti) 


Adopting this structural framework, the commentator begins to elucidate each 
line while, simultaneously, unveiling the hidden meaning of the Dvaya mantra. 
Through adopting this structure, the /tu restores the Dvaya mantra to a place of 
central significance in the doctrines of prapatti. But, this restoration relates the 
Dvaya to prapatti in an entirely different way than in the Sarandgatigadya and 
the Ardyiram. Now, the verse in which the dlvdr does prapatti is seen as encod- 
ing the Dvaya: that is, the mantra becomes internalized and is now part of the 
meaning rather than a part of the action of prapatti. Through doing this, the Itu 
preserves the link between the Dvaya and prapatti but shifts the link to an entirely 
different level of significance. The thirteenth century Srivaisnava preoccupation 
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with mantras should be seen in the light of the influence of the Paficaratric tradi- 
tions of Srivaisnavism on prapatti soteriology. Andre Padoux says, in speaking 
about an important aspect of “the mantric phenomenon” in general:”the whis- 
pered utterance (upamsu) of a mantra was always considered higher than the 
audible one, and highest of all was the silent (t#snim), that is to say the mental 
(manasa), utterance.” He then adds: “For mantras, the idea that the highest level 
of speech is pure consciousness is surely one of the reasons for the superiority, in 
mantric practice, of silence over actual speech, of the unsaid over the said.”!! 
Seen in this light, the approach of a commentary like the /tu to the Dvaya 
mantra—which sees the latter more as encoding a religious text to be reflected 
or meditated upon in its entirety than a sacred utterance to be enacted—is an 
attitude which is also faithful to a cardinal tenet about the most efficacious use 
of mantras in Indian traditions. 

In the course of interpreting TVM VI/.10.10 along these lines, the commen- 
tary moves in what might be called three cycles. There is a short summary of 
the main ideas to begin with, followed by the second cycle where there is a 
repetition of these same ideas at greater length ending with a detailed account 
of prapatti. Then, the third cycle begins, with a further elaboration on the same 
points. Thus, there is much room for reiteration and repetition — the entire 
text producing the impression of being a meticulous recording of oral 
discourses. Finally, at the culmination of the third cycle, the commentator ends 
with an eloquent description of the mercifulness of the goddess as Sita, an 
account based on a particular interpretation of the verse 113.45 from the 
Yuddhakanda of the Ramayana. Since, in effect, four topics are discussed and 
repeated in all three cycles — the Goddess, God, the Glvar and the nature of 
prapatti — each of these topics will be dealt with in the subsequent four 
sections. 


6.4 The Goddess 


In the /tu there are two predominant views of the Goddess, both of which prima- 
rily identify her with Sita. The first view holds that the Goddess is the divine 
mother. The relationship between the Glvar and the divine couple, from this 
perspective, is seen as that between the child and its parents. The Goddess is the 
mother as the compassionate mediator, the purusakdra, between the child and the 
father. The second view accentuates the Goddess as the beloved wife and partner 
of God. Forever near him and longing for him, standing in a female relationship 
to him, she is seen as akin to the d/var. These two views of the Goddess in the /tu 
are presented through the use of nineteen textual citations from other sources. 
Twelve of these are from the Ramdyana while four others are from the Srisakta, 
Laksmisahasranama Stotra, Visnu Purana and the Taittirtya Samhita, respec- 
tively. There are two quotations from the stotras of Kirattalvan, the Sristava and 
the Sriraigardjastava respectively, and the last quote is from the Chdndogya 
Upanisad. 
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These textual citations may be clubbed together, thematically, in the following 
manner: 


Textual Citations Conceptions of the Goddess 
1. Ram., Sundarakanda, 66.10 Nityayoga: her eternal union with God 
2. Ram., Sundarakanda, 40.10 
3. Ram., Yuddhakanda, Canto 13 
4. Ram., Sundarakanda, 38.3.2 Sannidhi: the presence and proximity of the 
5. Ram., Yuddhkanda, 36.11 Goddess is necessary for salvation 
6. Ram., Yuddhakanda, Canto 59 
7. Ram., Yuddhakanda, 113.41 
8. Ram., Yuddhakanda, 113.45 Daurbalya: the tenderness and compassion 
9. Ram., Yuddhkanda, 113.15 of the Goddess 


10. Ram., Yuddhkanda, 113.34 
11. Ram., Yuddhkanda, 93.22 
12. Ram., Sundarakanda, 21.19 


13. Visnu Purana, 1.8.17 

14. Srisiikta, 9 Tsvart: the Goddess is the Ruler through her 
15. Laksmisahasranamastotra, 1 motherhood (mdtrtva) and love (priya) 
16. Sristava, 1 

17. Srirangardjastava, Uttarasataka, 41 

18. Taittirtya Samhita, 4.4.12 


19. Chandogya Upanisad, 8.12.3 The Goddess is beyond transmigratory 
existence and karman 


The two views of the Goddess, as the divine mother and as the consort, dealt 
with in the next four sub-sections, cut across all four of these themes and evolve 
through their elaboration. 


6.4.1 Nityayoga 


The commentary identifies Visnu-Narayana and Sii-Laksmi with Rama and Sita, 
respectively. A citation from the Ramdyana, where Rama tells Hanuman that he 
cannot live even a moment without Sita and another one where reciprocal senti- 
ments are expressed by the Goddess are used to establish this connection.'* Both 
quotations, together with other descriptions in the commentary, suggest that the 
eternal union, nityayoga, is a bond of mutual dependency and love between the 
divine couple. The Goddess’s power over God is described in terms of the abid- 
ing attraction her beauty and youthfulness holds for him. Thus, the /tu says: “She, 
who is fragrance itself personified, is so enjoyable and youthful that she can make 
him say, ‘I will not live even for a moment without her, the dark-eyed one’”."? 
In fact: “... she is, due to her beauty and her youth, something which even 
he has to aim for ...”.!4 Still later: “She has the beauty and youth which one 
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appreciates all the time. For she is fragrance personified, like a flower from which 
all inessentials such as filaments and the pollen have been removed”.'> The signifi- 
cance of the Goddess, here, is that she is seen as a married woman and her 
elevated, religious status comes from the legitimacy which marriage confers upon 
her. The fact that the relationship between Visnu-Narayana and S1i-Laksmi isa 
conjugal one implies that the Goddess, as consort and woman, is subordinate to 
the man. Marglin has discussed this subordination within marriage of the 
Goddess in term of the iconography Narayana and Laksmi: “The hierarchical 
relationship is represented iconographically in such images as that of Narayana 
or Visnu as he sleeps on the serpent Ananta on the cosmic waters. In these images, 
Laksmi is invariably represented massaging his legs, a most wifely occupation. 
Her size is markedly smaller than that of her Lord, a visual relation that expresses 
her subordination.”!© The more popular representation in Srivaisnavism, consis- 
tently alluded to in the dlvars and seen on the main deity at Tirumala where the 
Goddess Sri resides on the chest of the deity, is as the breast-jewel of 
Vénkatanatha. Here too the iconographical imagery indicates the subordination 
as well as the inseparability of the Goddess from God.'” 

For her part, the Goddess reciprocates her spouse’s dependence on her proxim- 
ity but, unlike him, she fears a potential separation and says so: “You on whose 
chest the lady seated on the flower resides, saying, ‘I cannot move away even for 
a second’”. The /tu, like the Irupattundlayiram, also addresses the theological 
paradox of why she should fear separation when she permanently resides in the 
region of his heart and enjoys his constant presence: “After experiencing his chest 
even a flower given away is like a thorn. The lady, after enjoying his chest does 
not think of the flower, just as the daughter of Janaka, once she married our Lord, 
ceased to think of Mithila. Similarly, the liberated one does not think of transmi- 
gratory existence as in the text, “They do not remember that body which is an 
appendage’. Those whose knowledge is not contracted have undiminished 
knowledge as long as they do not come into contact with transmigratory exis- 
tence; they only have unsurpassed enjoyment. She, too, does not see [what 
happens to the flower] because of the greatness of her enjoyment.” '® In this enig- 
matic passage there is a reference to different kinds of flowers. In the context of 
the temple daily flower garlands and offerings are placed for worship near and on 
the idol. These are removed after they lose their freshness and, hence, inevitably 
come to be separated from the divine presence. The Goddess, too, is seated on a 
flower and she resides permanently on God’s chest. Yet, because of her presence 
on it this particular flower will never be thrown away, perhaps it even remains 
eternally fresh. This in itself should reassure the Goddess that she will never be 
separated from God. Nevertheless, ironically, such is her immersion in her own 
experience of his nearness that she is even unaware of the fate of this flower or 
any other daily flower offering which he receives. This is why the /tu, like the 
Trupattunalayiram, says that the fear of separation is not based upon a bondage 
to karman, but because of her closeness to him. In other words, because she is 
dependent on him (visayddhina), due to this very dependency she fears separation 
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just like all those who have a constant experience (nityanubhava) of God.'? This 
theological viewpoint is reiterated in other parts of the commentary, once with the 
help of an apt analogy. “Is not karman the cause of separation? [You might ask]: 
Why does she, who is without any contact with karman, say, “I cannot move 
away’. [We reply:] Just like karman, she is reflecting on how extraordinary he is. 
[You might ask:] Surely, his extraordinariness remains at the level of being a 
source of enjoyment? [We reply:] A person who obtains an expensive diamond 
constantly worries about retaining it. So too, the lady inappropriately fears and 
doubts, thinking about what would happen to her away from his chest”.”° 

The /tu had said, at the very beginning of the commentary, that the dlvdr is 
speaking about his own essential nature in this verse.”! This implies that the alvar 
imaginatively puts himself in the situation of the Goddess when he says that 
she cannot bear separation and, thus, speaks about himself at the same time. 
For the commentator, this permits a parallelism to be drawn between the dlvar 
and the Goddess in their relationship to God: they both experience the same 
mixture of union and longing in relation to Him. Further such similarities 
between the Goddess and the dlvar are explored in Section 6.4.4. 

Thus far, the nityayoga concept is the conjugal relationship between the 
divine couple. The same nityayoga, though, can also explained in terms of a 
mother-father relationship and it is this relationship, triadic in that it includes 
the child, which is of paramount importance for the salvation of the soul. 
The /tu says of this relationship: “Where a father and a mother are concerned, 
the mother’s relationship with children is not the same as the father’s. She is 
there not only to ignore the child’s faults but also to hide them from the father’’.” 
Here, nityayoga refers to the eternal presence of the mother beside the father, 
urging him to leniency on behalf of the soul, the child. This conception, in turn, 
has a very important implication for the person who seeks refuge: it implies that 
one need not wait for a particular time in order to do so, a time when one is in a 
state of greater virtue. Thus, in the second cycle of the commentary, it is said: 
“This union [of the divine pair] spoken of is a successful one. It serves its purpose 
in preventing one’s retreat [from taking refuge] after one has thought about God’s 
sovereignty and one’s own transmigratory nature . One should not quail at His 
omniscience and one’s own sinfulness. For, He has no opportunity to take a deci- 
sion at the time when the soul sins, since she is together with Him”.”* 

The efficacy of the Goddess’s presence beside God in terms of a parental rela- 
tionship is that of the mother standing beside the father. The mother, if she is pres- 
ent, will always seek to hide the child’s faults from the father and intervene on 
the child’s behalf asking the father to forgive him at the appropriate time.”* 
Therefore, as long as she remains beside the father the child is safe from punish- 
ment. This efficacy, based on the idea of the proximity of the female, divine pres- 
ence to that of the male, is further underscored through the concept of sannidhi, 
her mere physical presence. The potency of the Goddess’s proximity, her 
sannidhi, as the necessary factor in the soul’s salvation is illustrated, in the next 
sub-section, by a story which is narrated twice in the Jtu. 
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6.4.2 Sannidhi 


The story is said to have been narrated by ParaSara Bhattar to his disciple 
Najfictyar, when he instructed the latter in the fundamental meaning of the Dvaya 
mantra. The incident mentioned is taken from the Ramayana, Sundarakanda, 38, 
and is narrated in a dialogue between Sita and Hanuman, while she lies in captiv- 
ity in Ravana’s grove. It is later repeated by Hanuman to Rama in canto 67. 
The incident takes place in Citrakiita. The crow Jayanta, the son of Indra, pecks 
Sita’s breast while she sleeps beside Rama and injures her. Rama wakes up and 
enraged, unleashes the weapon of Brahma (brahmastra) on the crow. The crow 
flees but is unable to find refuge in all the three worlds. Forsaken by its father and 
others it returns and falls at Rama’s feet. It is forgiven by the compassionate Rama, 
though deprived of one eye since the weapon, once unleashed, cannot be entirely 
deflected. In the Sundarakdnda, Sita narrates this story to Hanuman, telling him 
that she expects Rama to punish Ravana even more severely than the crow. 

As narrated by Bhattar in the first two cycles of the commentary, this story 
takes on an entirely different meaning. The dcdrya narrates the story in order to 
answer a specific question of his disciple, Nafictyar, regarding the meaning of the 
Dvaya. Naficiyar had asked: “Tf this individual soul is subordinate and if he [God] 
is the Principal, then what is achieved by the connection with the Goddess?” 
Nafictyar, here, is referring to the fact that God and the soul have a fundamental 
and unmediated relationship with each other. There is no third person in this onto- 
logical relationship. If this is the case, he wants to know, why should a third 
person be required to effect the salvation of the soul. Why is the Goddess required 
as the mediator, purusakara at all? To this Bhattar replies: “Listen to how it is! 
Even though Ravana and the crow had the same connection and acted similarly, 
Ravana did not obtain one thing due to the curse. Unlike this, because of her prox- 
imity, the crow escaped with his head intact when he mistakenly laid eyes on the 
mother. Ravana, though, had his head cut off because he kidnapped her. Both of 
them were destitute and lead astray. Still [Ravana] was unsuccessful because the 
Goddess was not near [God]’.”° 

In this condensed and cryptic reply Bhattar is pointing out that both Ravana 
and the crow have transgressed against the Goddess, the one by kidnapping her 
and the other by physically hurting her. The crow’s transgression is, in a sense, 
more severe than Ravana’s because the latter never physically touched Sita, even 
if he might have wanted to. The reference to the curse in the story which Bhattar 
narrates recalls an incident from the Yuddhakanda, 13, where Mahaparsva 
advises Ravana to violate Sita. Ravana refuses to do so and reveals a past secret. 
He had ravished a woman called Pufijalika, in the past, on her way to the abode 
of Brahma. Enraged at Ravana’s act, Brahma cursed him saying that his head 
would shatter into a thousand pieces if he ever laid hands unlawfully on another 
woman. This is the reason why Ravana never touched Sita even after abducting 
her, implies Bhattar. He further adds that both the crow and Ravana are 
wrong-doers, in need of compassion. Despite this, the crow escapes with his life 
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while Ravana is beheaded. The reason for this is that at the time of the crow’s 
transgression the divine couple were together, the Goddess proximate to God, 
while at the time of Ravana’s transgression they were physically separated. This 
story is narrated in order to link the Goddess’s physical presence, her sannidhi 
beside God, directly to the Dvaya mantra, where the very first word refers to 
Visni-Narayana as the “Lord of S17’, linked always with her. Sannidhi, in this 
context is not the mere proximity of the Goddess alone but derives its efficacy 
from the proximity of the divine couple to each other. This is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that the story is narrated in the context of exegesis on the 
phrase urai marpd, referring to the chest of God on which the Goddess resides. 
Bhattar shows that one can only obtain God’s attention and seek refuge with him 
successfully by invoking the presence of the Goddess. In reply to Naficiyar’s 
view that surely the existence of the relationship (sambandha) of Principal and 
subordinate (Sesasesin) between God and the soul should be enough to save the 
latter, Bhattar points out that it, in itself, is inadequate without the proximity of 
the purusakara. 

Bhattar’s story though has theological implications that go far beyond merely 
pointing out the utter necessity of the presence of the Goddess as a mediatory 
figure in salvation. It also illustrates, in effect, that it is not the severity of the 
transgression or the actual actions and intentions of the culprit which elicit divine 
compassion. The crow had transgressed more severely than Ravana by physically 
touching the Goddess. But this is not the determining factor in God’s interven- 
tion: rather, he intervenes purely due to the physical presence of the Goddess 
beside him. This point is brought out even more clearly in the second cycle of the 
commentary where the story is repeated. “Though the crow and Ravana trans- 
gressed in a similar fashion against the Goddess, the crow escaped with his head 
due to her proximity; even though Ravana had not transgressed to such an extent 
he was beheaded because her proximity [to God] was not there. This is the differ- 
ence between her proximity and the lack of it.”?” 

The image of the parental relationship described through the concept of 
nityayoga, earlier, had provided one rationale for the efficacy of the Goddess’s 
presence when the soul seeks its salvation. But here, the story narrated by Bhattar 
provides another rationale which, when considered carefully, tends towards a 
ritualistic and mechanistic interpretation of the need for the purusakara. It seems 
to imply that the mere presence of the Goddess beside God is indispensable for 
the latter’s intervention in the salvific process. Secondly, the ritualistic import of 
taking refuge in the Goddess’s presence, preserved in the meaning of the story, 
is underscored by the manner in which the story discards issues of the severity of 
transgressions, of relative degrees of sinfulness, as well as the good or bad 
intentions behind the actions of an individual, when it comes to salvation. Thus, 
continuing its interpretation of the story, the /tu adds, 


“He took refuge with him alone” and “I shall not bow down” are both of 
no use. Why? [Because] when the crow was fleeing he inwardly thought 
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the same [as Ravana]. If this were not so, the crow would not have tried 
to go home [as in the text], “He reached his abode”. He fell down 
being unable to act any more. Even though this was the same situation 
where Ravana was concerned, it did not have any effect due to her 
non-proximity.”° 


Two of the citations within this commentarial piece refer to the circumstances 
which the crow and Ravana find themselves in, after the transgression.”? 
The crow admits defeat and returns to seek refuge at Rama’s feet after he is forsaken 
by others. But he only does this, according to Bhattar, because he realizes the 
futility of fleeing, not because he is truly repentant. His lack of real repentence is 
the same as Ravana’s, only the latter is explicit about it. Thus, Ravana openly 
says that he will not bow down to Rama, to Malyavan who advises him to desist 
from fighting and make peace before war commences. In other words, the 
attitude of both the transgressors is ultimately the same. Nevertheless, the 
commentary shows that the crow is rescued and Ravana defeated and beheaded 
for only one reason: in the one instance the crow came and took refuge when Sita, 
entirely by chance, was present beside Rama, while in the other instance this did 
not happen. 

The moral of the story appears to be that it is not what you think but what you 
do, even unwittingly, in combination with the Goddess’s proximity, which 
ensures salvation. For, neither the crow nor Ravana had really repented 
or planned on the Goddess’s proximity, or could cause the latter to come about, 
at the time they transgressed. Yet, one of them escaped with his life because she 
happened to be inadvertently present beside God at the time of his crime. What 
such a view does is to lay emphasis, on the one hand, in certain mechanistic acts 
of virtue, while stressing the essential random nature of the salvific process, from 
the point of view of the individual. This tendency to stress the randomness and, 
therefore, the unfathomable nature of the salvific process, becomes more 
pronounced in the writings of the Gcaryas who come after Vatakku Tiruviti Pillai 
and Periyavaccan Pillai, where it is given greater doctrinal foundation.*° But it is 
already laid in place unsystematically, as we seen here, in the Itu. 

Nevertheless, even while the story narrated by Bhattar hints at the ritualistic 
importance of the presence of the Goddess, the predominant rationale provided 
in the commentary for the efficacy of the Goddess in the salvific process is her 
tenderness (daurbalyam), which brings out her compassion. It is to this concept 
that we shall next turn. 


6.4.3 Daurbalyam 


The nature of the Goddess’s tenderness is brought out in the extensive exegesis, 
at the very end of the commentary on TVM VI.10.10, where Yuddhakanda, 113.45 
is discussed. In this verse Sita speaks to Hanuman when he visits her after the 
war, bearing the news that Ravana has been killed by Rama. Now, Hanuman 
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expresses the wish to punish the female demons, Ravana’s servants, who had 
guarded Sita in captivity and tormented her. She, for her part, refuses to let him 
do so and says: “O monkey, towards sinners or the virtuous, even to those worthy 
of slaughter, the noble person should show compassion. There is none who does 
not err”.*! 

In the first cycle of the commentary, where a short summary of the meaning of 
this verse is given, the /tu shows that this verse is illustrative of the Goddess’s 


“weakness or tenderness” (daurbalyam), her inability to bear the pain of others: 


She who says, “There is none who does not err”, with regard even to 
those who are only remotely connected with her, will not forsake a 
person who seeks an opportune moment for her to direct him. She who 
even says, “Form an expedient friendship with Rama”, to the one 
[Ravana] who does not listen to her words, will not forsake a person who 
looks at her and listens to her words. For she has said, “I forgive the 
servants of Ravana, weak as I am in these matters”.*? After all, when 
Tiruvati [Hanuman] said that she should hand over the female demons 
to him she replied, “I am a feeble person who cannot bear to see 
another’s destitution”. When Ravana was punished, when the Lord 
stood victorious there, when Tiruvati came and stood before her she was 
no longer in a state of feebleness as such. This state of feebleness, 
though: it is the inability to see another’s pain.*4 


Thus here, in the first cycle, the commentary speaks of the nature of Sita as 
the tender-hearted woman who wishes only to alleviate suffering and pain. 
The protective instincts of the Goddess are always present even if the person who 
has transgressed does not wish to listen to her words, like Ravana. Further, 
her compassion is awakened at the mere sight of misfortune: when a transgressor 
has been brought down in the world. Thus, when she is asked permission by 
Hanuman to punish the female demons she refuses to let him do so. This is not 
because the demons have repented of their deeds. Rather, the Goddess’s daur- 
balyam is not so much the weakness of one who cannot punish, as the tenderness 
which results in the inability to bear the pain of others. Due to her tenderness she 
extends herself to someone in a state of misfortune who requires her protection. 
But, it is in the final section of the commentary, where Yuddhakanda 113.45 is 
again discussed at great length, that the Goddess’s compassion is shown to extend 
even beyond overlooking former transgressions: here, the Jtu makes the radical 
proposal that divine compassion especially favors the transgressor rather than the 
person of virtue. 

The commentator begins by saying that this sloka amounts to a “bestowal 
of fearless” (abhayapradhdana) provided by the Goddess to the individual soul. 
He repeats that it is spoken when Hanuman comes to the Asoka grove, where Sita 
awaits news of the outcome of the battle. On hearing that Rama and Laksmana 
have won, she is speechless with joy. She wishes to reward the monkey for this 
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news and he takes advantage of her intention by asking permission to punish the 
female demons. Hanuman says: “I myself shall do all the divine activities which 
the Lord’s arrows did. In punishing those who have transgressed against the 
Blessed One and his devotees, I wish to be the one who punishes them’. Here, 
the narrative presents Hanum4an’s desire to punish the female demons in terms of 
the justice which Rama himself had chosen to mete out towards those who had 
transgressed against him and his devotees. Just as Rama had unleashed his arrows 
against Ravana for abducting the Goddess, the monkey-servant merely wishes to 
emulate divine justice. Sita replies: “The female demons are sinners according to 
you and virtuous according to me. Surely, this is the issue as in [the text], “Even 
if he might have faults’ ?*° It is only the dirty who require a bath; is it not because 
they are sinners that we should respond to them? Do the virtuous require your 
help? Their own good deeds will aid them. We should be the means only for those 
who do not have the means [to help themselves].”*° 

Hanuman then replies: “Are you to grasp and throw away the scriptures 
regarding dharma which tell us to punish those who have transgressed and 
leave those who haven’t?” To this the Goddess retorts: “Should you grasp and 
throw away the special scripture which tells you to protect one who has sought 
refuge with you? Even though Vibhisana who had come in search of refuge 
had transgressed, our Lord said, “I shall not abandon”. Should those words 
spoken at the seashore dissipate like the sound of the sea?’”’.*” Later still, the 
Goddess reinforces the need to show compassion towards the demons by 
saying: 


Who is there in transmigratory existence who does not err? Can the 
Ocean dance after the waves have ceased to exist? Is not our Lord 
himself, who is considered incomparable, also guilty of faults? Am I not 
also capable of wrong? Are you not, too? You might ask: In what way is 
our Lord guilty of faults? [I reply:] He went to the forest. The younger 
Lord [Laksmana] followed him like one who climbed the matal.** I, too, 
joined him with great expectations of enjoying his company in solitude. 
But, he lived apart from me for ten months. Not only did he not come, 
even one arrow of his did not disturb this place. Since he is capable of 
being separated from me for so long, is he not at fault? I, too, am at fault 
for speaking about this, contrary to my need of him. Now, you are 
considering punishing those servants who did what their master told 
them to do. Should I not, first, totally punish you for attempting to do 
what our Lord has taught you, before these people are punished for 
doing what Ravana told them to do? Therefore, you are the guilty one! 
I thought that when our Lord became angry about some matter I tended 
to be there to placate him in every way. When I also had to emulate him 
[in being angry], I thought you were still there [to act otherwise]. 
But even if you should be [harsh] like this can there be a sanctuary left 
for those who transgress?.*? 
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The theological viewpoints expressed by the commentator in this exchange 
permit of a variety of interpretations. The Goddess argues, on the one hand, for 
compassion, protection, to be extended towards the person who seeks refuge 
with the divine couple. She gives the specific example of Vibhisana who seeks 
out Rama, inspite of having previously harmed him. She reminds Hanuman of 
Rama’s promise of protection to someone who seeks his help and takes it as the 
precept for her own conduct towards the female demons. The Goddess tells 
Hanuman that the Dharmasastras, which teach a punitive and retributive justice 
should be set aside in favor of the visesa Sdstra taught in the Ramayana by Rama 
himself: that of extending compassion to the one who transgresses.”° It is being 
argued here that the seeking of refuge by the one who transgresses merits 
compassion. But even while saying this the commentator, again through the 
words of the Goddess, also shows that the prior moral status of one who, thus, 
seeks refuge, is a matter of relevance. The Goddess tells Hanuman that one 
should first consider if the female demons are sinful or virtuous and then realize 
that, the greater their transgression, the more they merit divine compassion. 
For, she says, it is the dirty who require a bath; it is not the virtuous who require 
help, in as much as their virtue is its own reward. The /tu is saying that the 
divine, in this case the Goddess, seeks to alleviate the plight of the transgressor 
far more than that of the person of virtue precisely because the former is less 
worthy of help. The commentator underscores this point forcefully by having the 
Goddess speak of herself and God in human terms. In their descent as humans, 
as Rama and Sita, they too have committed faults. Keeping this in mind, the 
Goddess says that divine compassion should extend itself all the more towards 
transgressors. 

This doctrinal viewpoint— that divine compassion favors the sinner rather 
than the person of virtue — is characteristically Tenkalai. The Itu supplements 
this understanding of the Goddess’s compassion with the conception of God’s 
parental love (vatsalya). What we have, in the Itu’s conception of the Goddess’s 
daurbalyam seen in conjunction with one of the meanings of the story narrated 
by Bhattar, is the clear articulation of a theological viewpoint which sets aside, 
by and large, as unimportant, the issues of the intentions behind an individual’s 
actions, of merit and deserved reward, in the light of divine mercifulness. In fact, 
the theological viewpoint expressed here might be characterized as the opposite 
of retributive divine justice: the Goddess extending herself to those least worthy 
of her favors. 


6.4.4 Isvari 


We have seen thus far, that the /tu on TVM VI.10.10 overwhelmingly identifies 
the figure of the Goddess with Sita. But, in the third cycle, the commentator 
highlights other sastric and puranic sources which speak of the Goddess as the 
Ruler (1§vari/svamini) and the Controller (niyamikda) of both sentient beings as 
well as God himself. The citations which underscore this view include those 
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from stotras which speak of the Goddess as S1i and Laksmi rather than 
as Sita.*! 

The commentary begins by assenting that the Goddess is, indeed, the real ruler 
behind God. “He is the ruler of gross matter and the individual souls. It is said 
that she rules him. Therefore, it is said that she is the controlling force of all’”.*? 
But, in the very next sentence, the /tu restricts the main attribute of the Goddess 
as the ruler and controller to that of motherhood, mdtrtva. Thus: “What is the 
manner in which the Goddess controls? She controls the three types of sentient 
beings through her motherhood; she controls the Lord through the bonds of love. 
Motherhood is concomitant with her essential nature”.**? The Goddess’s role in 
the activity of creation is defined, yet again, in terms of her womanhood; she 
persuades God to create through her ability to affect his moods, through her affec- 
tion for him and his reciprocal love for her. Citing Kirattalvan’s Sristava the [tu 
says: “The Goddess is also the controller when the Lord undertakes such activi- 
ties as creation etc. The text says, “Seeing her face he, won over by her facial 
expressions, effects this entire play’.4 So too, he, affected by her frowning 
glances, creates everything. What does this mean? [You might ask:] Does he not 
create out of compassion, as in the text, ‘The one with the compassionate heart 
unites one with the sense organs and the body’? * [We reply]: When this doesn’t 
work, due to her glances he gains strength and through her entreaties compassion 
is awakened in him and he creates”.*° 

The commentator has, thus far, defined the Goddess’s rulership and controller- 
ship in terms of her motherhood. Her participation in the activity of creation is seen 
in terms of her ability to persuade God to create: her powers as an attractive woman. 
He now adds that even those texts which speak of Sri and Laksmi as the Ruler who 
is the consort of Visnu are, in fact, referring to her subordination to him. This subor- 
dination is defined as her essential nature and a state which is unchanged even while 
she rules and controls. ““When she controls, as in the texts, ‘She is the ruler of this 
universe, the consort of Visnu’*? and, ‘The Auspicious One of Visnu and 
constant’ ,*® she controls without changing her essential nature. You might ask how? 
[We reply:] Just as lustre is subordinate to the Lustrous Person and gives excellence 
to him, just as perfume is subordinate to the flower and makes it valuable, just as 
the Lord does not lose his own independence in becoming dependent, she too 
confers excellence upon him by being subordinate to no other object of worth”.”” 

In the course of dealing with the Sastric and puranic citations about the 
Goddess as Sri and Laksmi, the /tu had gradually interpreted her controllership to 
be, first, motherhood and wifely affection and then, eventually, as a subordination 
to God. Now, in speaking of this subordination, the term the commentary uses to 
describe the essential nature (svariipa) of the Goddess is the very epithet used 
of the Glvar as well: “one who is subordinate to no other worthy person [except 
God]” (ananydarhaSesa). 

We have already seen, in the definition of nityayoga as a conjugal relationship, 
that the Goddess’s attachment to God and the fear of separation from him which 
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accompanied it was equated with the sort of fear which an extraordinary soul like 
Nammialvar experiences. Here, in the conception of the Goddess as Isvari, while 
speaking of the Goddess’s essential nature, the commentator once again equates 
her, implicitly, with the dlvar. Hence, the Jtu, in speaking of the Goddess’s onto- 
logical status in relation to God appears to be placing her on par with the soul, 
like the Glvar, rather than with God. But the commentator does not say this 
outright. Rather, as seen previously, it is yet again in the writings of Pillai 
Lokacarya and Manavalamamuni that the full implications of such ideas are 
explored.>° 

In his 2002 study, Oberhammer has traced some important elements in the 
development of the Srivaisnava doctrinal position on S1i/Laksmi in the 
Sanskritic writings of Vedanta Desika’s predecessors. Oberhammer suggests that 
the Srivaisnava tradition was, at least from the time of Yamuna, confronted 
with the problem of reconciling two different textual traditions on the Goddess. 
On the one hand, there was the puranic depiction of the Goddess (here, the Visnu 
Purana is the central text) where she is depicted as the beloved consort of Visnu, 
the Mother and Ruler of the world and, hence, the perfect counterpart of Visnu 
himself as the Father and Ruler.*! It is this conception of the Goddess, accord- 
ing to Oberhammer, which finds expression in the stotra literature on her, begin- 
ning with Yamuna’s Catussloki. But, with the establishment of Visistadvaita 
Vedanta the relationship between the divine pair became problematized when 
the necessity arose to explain it scholastically. The problem was clear-cut: on the 
one hand, the Goddess could not be considered a category of divine being like 
God and separate from him for that would violate the conception of the oneness 
of God himself, central to Visistadvaita. On the other hand, to place her among 
the category of the eternally liberated souls, the nityas, would be to place her 
hierarchically below God and violate the puranic conception of her equality. By 
the time of Vedanta Desika’s predecessor, Natatir Ammal, the problem was 
resolved through placing the Goddess on par with God in every way, as far as 
the relationship to the world of sentient and non-sentient beings is concerned and 
yet as subordinate (sesa) to him.>? This subordination, though was not to be 
understood as one of hierarchical inferiority but one actually of mutual depend- 
ence. The Paficaratra Agamas, in particular the Visvaksena Samhita and the 
Laksmi Tantra appear to have functioned as the scriptural sources for describing 
this unique relationship. In contrast to this, as the Jtu shows us, the teacher—pupil 
lineage of the Tenkalai school appear to have been most influenced by the epic 
conception of Sita to nuance the relationship between the divine pair in such a 
way as to place the Goddess hierarchically below God and nearer to the individ- 
ual soul. 

When we gather together the various strands of the conception of the 
Goddess in the /tu, the following picture emerges. The /tu sees the Goddess 
primarily as Sita and, as such, a figure who typifies both the ideal spouse as 
well as the ideal mother. The view of the Goddess as the beloved consort and 
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partner is elaborated within the themes of nityayoga as well as iSvari. In 
describing her as the beloved consort, the /tu shows us that it is speaking, not 
just of the Goddess but also of the alvar. Both the dlvar and the Goddess are 
the devotees of God, are subordinate to none other than him and, thus, occupy 
the same position in relation to him. The second view of the Goddess, as the 
divine mother, is dealt with in all four of the themes. Here, she stands apart 
from the alvar and together with God, as the parent who intervenes and extends 
her compassion in the salvific process. In the earlier commentaries, the 
Goddess was referred to simply as the purusakdara: she was the mediator who 
stood between the d@lvar and God, acting as bridge between them. Here, in the 
Ttu, the two views of the Goddess fusing in the figure of Sita show her as both 
divine and human: both as the divine parent as well as similar to the dlvar 
himself. Partaking as she does of the qualities which adhere to both these levels, 
she is shown to be the mediator in the truest sense: the purusakdara between the 
divine and human levels. 

Second, it is important to note that the /tu’s conception of the Goddess’s 
compassion, her daurbalyam, is a significant new doctrinal viewpoint not pres- 
ent in the early commentaries. It relates divine compassion to human sinfulness 
in a manner which creates a new model of the divine—human relationship with 
regard to prapatti soteriology. In the Arayiram, the dlvar needs to do prapatti 
before God intervenes to destroy his obstacles which are sins, papa. In the 
Trupattundalayiram, the issue of the dlvar’s sinfulness is not stressed and rather 
his perfection is emphasized. Here, in the /tu, the Goddess’s daurbalyam is such 
that it embraces the sinful and the helpless rather than the person of virtue. The 
implication of this view is that not only is it not necessary for the soul to purify 
itself but that any attempt to do so is a form of self-assertion which hinders 
divine compassion. This paradigm of divine compassion in the Jtu, therefore, 
(unlike the Jrupattundlayiram) confronts directly the issue of individual sinful- 
ness while, at the same time, providing an alternative view, from that of the Ar 
ayiram, of how it can be neutralized in the salvific process. The paradigm 
replaces prapatti as a means, updaya, to salvation with the compassion of the 
purusakara. 


6.5 God 


The second and third lines of TVM VI.10.10, as we saw earlier, were considered 
to refer to the word Narayana, which is also the second word of both lines of the 
Dvaya mantra. In discussing the meaning of this word the commentator, as with 
the conception of the Goddess, deals with certain themes. These are put forward 
in a summarized form, in the first cycle. Then, they are dealt with at greater 
length in the second cycle, with a brief mention of the importance of the idol 
form (vigraha) as the object of refuge. Finally, the third cycle repeats the same 
themes with a special emphasis on God’s quality of accessibility (saulabhya). 
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The manner in which the verse is interpreted, in terms of these themes, is given 
below: 


TVM VI.10.10 Dvaya Mantra: Narayana 

Line2-1: Vatsalya (parental love): the foremost of 

nikar il pikalay the four-fold qualities 

Line 2-2: Svamitva (lordship): the relationship of 

ulaka munrutayay Principal and subordinate (Sesa-sesi) 

Line 2-3: 

ennai alvané SausSilya (amiability) 

Line 3: 

nikar il amarar munikanankal Saulabhya (accessibility): the last of the 
virumpum tiruvéenkatattané four-fold qualities containing the rest within it. 


The order of these qualities is the same as in the /rupattundlayiram. Each of 
these themes are dealt with in the next four sub-sections. 


6.5.1 Vatsalya 


The /tu begins the third cycle of the commentary by showing that the word 
Narayana encodes four qualities, with parental love as the foremost among 
them. The commentator says, of line 2-1 and speaking of the word Narayana: 
“Here, the meaning of the word Narayana is stated. The meaning of this is as 
follows. Our teachers refer to, “Yoke of the two worlds’ and, ‘Cause of the 
Universe’ as in the text, ‘The fattvas arose from Nara’*? to illustrate the mean- 
ing of the word. Further, they also talk of the four-fold qualities such as acces- 
sibility which are necessary for taking refuge. This [alvar] gives us the correct 
sequence of these qualities. [If you were to ask:] When speaking of these quali- 
ties why should “parental love” be foremost? [We reply:] The individual soul 
having transgressed, it first requires the mediator as the person who can tolerate 
these transgressions and then, as the next immediate imperative, a quality [of God’s] 
which can relish these transgressions.[If you ask:] Does this line refer to his parental 
love, the answer is yes. In the gadyas it is mentioned together with the other quali- 
ties in, ‘[Great Ocean of] unbounded compassion, amiability and parental love’, and 
also especially on its own as in, ‘Ocean of parental love to those who resort to you’ .** 

Previously, where the Goddess’s compassion was discussed through the use of 
the sloka from the Yuddhakanda, we saw the Goddess arguing that it is the trans- 
gressors who needed to be helped rather than the person of virtue. Here, in inter- 
preting the concept of vdtsalya, the Itu shows that in addition to the Goddess’s 
forebearance his parental love enables God, not just to tolerate but even relish 
(the verb bhuj is used) the transgressions. This Tenkalai doctrinal view — that 
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God not merely tolerates but even relishes the sins of the soul — is also further 
developed in the texts which come after the Itu.* 

Just as the merciful Goddess was identified with Sita, the Jtu identifies this 
compassionate God with Rama. Citing Periyalvar Tirumoli IV.9.2 in the second 
cycle, the commentator says that even if the Goddess were to act contrary to her 
own nature and complain about the faults of the devotees, Rama would reproach 
her and defend them. Thus, he would repudiate her complaints, saying: 
“My devotees did not do that” and, “whatever they did, they did the right thing’”’.>° 
The commentator then shows that Rama’s quality of parental love is even greater 
than that of the Goddess. Those attributes of the Goddess which make her great, 
her motherhood and compassionate nature, could be considered as beholden to 
God since she is subordinate to him. But, in contrast, he is beholden for his great- 
ness to no one, it is his essential nature: “When we are talking about the reason 
for her nobility we can point to him; we cannot point to anything when we talk 
of his nobility. This is his essential nature”.>’ Thus, the combination of Sita’s 
tenderness, her daurbalyam, and this parental love (vatsalya) of Rama’s are the 
divine qualities which offer protection to even the greatest transgressor. 

Next, the /tu speaks of the mutual dependency between God and the soul in 
terms of his quality of lordship (svamitva): the second of the four-fold qualities 
encoded in the word Narayana. 


6.5.2 Svamitva 


God’s lordship (svamitva), in the /tu’s interpretation, is mentioned in line 2-2 of the 
verse. This line, where the Glvar says, “You who have the three worlds” is interpreted 
as referring to the inseparable relationship between God and the sentient being, 
expressed in the Principal-subordinate (Sesa—sest) relationship (sambandha). 
Speaking of this line in the third cycle, the commentator says: “The relationship 
which is the basis for the parental love mentioned above is stated’”’.°* The /tu adds: 
“Even if he [God] attempts to let go, saying, “I am not [there for you]’, this relation- 
ship is such that one can bend him by [threatening] to wear ochre garments.” Now, 
even if He incidentally takes leave, attempting to wash his hands off the matter and 
go away [the soul] has the right to fetter His legs and achieve its objectives”. 

Where vdtsalya was described, the tu spoke of it in terms of God extending 
the quality of parental love to the soul and even relishing its sins, as part of his 
innate greatness. Here, in the definition of svamitva we have an inevitability 
brought into the interpretation of God’s responsibility towards the soul. The onto- 
logical relation of Principal and subordinate creates a mutual dependency 
between God and the soul. This means that God can be coerced into helping the 
soul because he is chained to it. The commentator states that this relationship is 
fundamental, it exists even in that state where God is without qualities 
(nirguna).°! The quality of vatsalya flows from this relationship and, thus, is said 
to arise out of this more fundamental quality of svamitva. 
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6.5.3 SauSilya 


Despite the enduring bond between God and the soul, theologically, another qual- 
ity of the former is required to bring this mutually dependent relationship to 
fruition. This is the quality of amiability, sausilya, for it is due to his amiability 
that God bestirs himself and reaches out to the soul, in order to rescue it: 
“{Amiability is] the equivalent of putting a price on this relationship. This ruler- 
ship consists of bringing one to the point of reaching salvation and bestowing all 
that which is required in the intervening period”.® In the third cycle of the 
commentary, the commentator shows that sausilya drives God to engage himself 
in every phase of the dlvar’s salvation. More specifically, sauSitlya is not just 
amiability but that gracious condescension which a person of intrinsic superior- 
ity bestows upon an inferior: 


He [the Glvar] is not different from others in that he too, like them, 
regards the gain or loss of worldly things as real gain or loss. Yet, he 
speaks of how [God], after making him realise that certain means to 
salvation such as karma[-yoga] and others are contrary to one’s 
essential nature, gave him the senior Goddess as the mediator and 
Himself as both the means and the goal. [You could ask:] “How can 
this be called amiability?” [We reply:] There is the text, “Good 
conduct is the intimate contact established by the wise person with the 
stupid”. In this fashion, says the dlvar, [God], disregarding his own 
greatness and the dlvar’s pettiness, mingled with him as in the same 
waters.© 


This sausilya, though it is primarily the result of God’s agency can be 
evoked, as it were, by the dlvar. To do so, he need only point out the special 
nature of his own subordination and demand that God respond to it: “This is to 
put a price on subordination. The dlvar denies that his subordination is the same 
as that of others. Rather, he asks [God] if He can abandon him after having 
bestowed upon him ‘wisdom and love, without ignorance’”.“+ The last two 
commentarial pieces show that the dlvar is not only a subordinate, esa, like all 
other souls. He has also been given the wisdom and love which sets 
him apart from other souls and makes him that particular soul whose subordi- 
nation should be rewarded. Further, this wisdom and love has been bestowed 
upon the dlvar, due to God’s amiability, from the very beginning of the TVM 
(as the Glvar is made to state by quoting TVM I. 1.1). Thus, sausSilya is described 
in the /tu as that quality of God’s which is present from the very beginning of 
the dlvar ’s soteriological journey, to aid him. In describing it thus the /tu seems 
to be describing, for the first time, a quality which is similar to the visayikara 
of the Ardyiram and Onpatindyiram commentaries. Like visayikdra, it is 
sauSilya which brings the soul to the point of salvation, influencing each stage 
of the dlvar’s spiritual quest along the way. 
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6.5.4 Saulabhya 


Finally, we come to the quality of accessibility, saulabhya, said to be revealed in 
line 3 of TVM VI.10.10. This is considered the last of the four qualities which 
define the word Narayana. In the second cycle, the tu says: 


. the conclusive meaning of that word, Narayana is accessibility. 
The word encompasses the following meanings: the combination 
[of parental love], the state of being the Principal [svamitva], the special 
glances [of amiability] and accessibility. The word Narayana etc. means 
that he resides as the inner self in order to reward this soul with all he 
desires. The Lord of Vénkatam has accessibility because he is always 
present there. [You might ask:] How does this accessibility become a 
means [to be grasped]? [We reply:], “Me alone”.® Is not [God’s] role as 
a charioteer shown [in the Bhagavadgita]? Here, [in this verse] it is not 
even that; there, the accessibility did not exist before or after that event 
[in the battlefield]; here, this is the place of His eternal presence. There, 
He said, “Attaching your mind to me, O Partha’”,®° laying down a 
precondition; here, even that is not said.% 


Here, the commentator defines saulabhya as that permanent presence 
(sadasannidhi) which the deity, in his form as the idol in the temple, offers to 
the devotee. In this definition of saulabhya we have the direct parallel with the 
conception of the Goddess’s sannidhi, but with a crucial difference. 
The Goddess’s sannidhi referred to her presence beside and proximity to God, her 
salvific power being effectively linked to being near him. Here, the eternal 
presence of the deity is an independent accessibility which God provides to the 
devotee. Further, the accessibility of this form is equivalent to that of Narayana’s, 
as the one dwelling within the heart (antaratman). In addition, it is even greater 
than that of the incarnation like Krsna, since the latter is limited to a particular 
period of time and event, and expects certain conditions to be fulfilled by the 
devotee. The accessibility of the deity, in contrast to the incarnate form, is uncon- 
ditional in every sense. So important is it for the soul’s salvation that, like in 
Ramanuja’s own writings, the tv comes to it as the last defining term. Qualities 
such as parental love (vdtsalya) and amiability (sauStlya) are, in fact, only 
possible because of the more fundamental accessibility (saulabhya) of God. 

This comparison between the different forms of God, with an affirmation of the 
superiority of the arca/vigraha as the most accessible of them, is repeated in a 
lengthy passage in the second cycle. 


Accessibility, unlike the other [qualities], is a unique neces- 
sity for taking refuge. [God’s] supreme form is too remote for 
the sentient being to take refuge, in whom a predilection for 
Him has been awakened. The emanations are also like that 
because they are meant for Brahma etc. The incarnations are 
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for those fortunate ones of bygone times and not for more 
contemporary people. Hence, they too are remote in time. 
There is one place at which everyone should take refuge 
which is devoid of these defects, as in the text, “The sky 
dwellers with their leader”.®® The place where He is found 
with divine beings and those such as Brahma beside him, with 
human beings who are nearby, and, without differentiating, 
[with] those of very low birth such as the forest tribes and 
monkeys. This place is his divine feet. Since he is, character- 
istically, not capable of forsaking anyone, since he possesses 
the eight-fold qualities like knowledge, power etc. necessary 
for the fulfilment of desires, the Lord of Vénkatam, who is 
complete in all qualities, is the Object of refuge. 


Later the commentator adds, “Accessibility is the dependency upon those who 
worship him, irrespective of how superior or inferior they are”.”° 
In the third cycle the [tu speaks further about the accessibility of the vigraha. 


The words “ the two feet” (caranau) [of the Dvaya] refers 
to [God’s] idol form. It is only this form which is auspicious 
to resort to, creating in one an inclination towards itself, 
preceded by a distaste towards other objects, increasing this 
desire, turning aside the obstacles to attainment, being a 
reciprocally relating figure to which one can do daily serv- 
ice when one goes to a special place and which is something 
that can be gazed at forever.”! 


Among all the gunas discussed so far the quality of accessibility is given the 
highest priority by the commentator because it provides the devotee with the 
vigraha: the concrete object of worship and refuge-seeking. The mutual depend- 
ency between God and the devotee existent at the ontological level, which is 
explained through the concept of svdamitva, is reflected in the empirical world 
within the context of the temple. Here, in the act of worship, the vigraha’s 
dependency (parddhinatva) on the worshippers and theirs upon him is to be seen. 
It is only in his idol form that God becomes a reciprocally relating figure (pratisam- 
bandh), where the devotee is concerned. Further, the accessibility of the idol form 
lies in its permanent presence, not circumscribed by a definite historical period, 
unlike the incarnations. Its excellence also lies in it being available to all manner of 
devotees instead of just the high-born or the person of virtue. This view of the 
accessibility of the vigraha form is reflected in the only usage, in the commentary 
on this verse, of the word samdsrayana: a term used, both by Ramanuja and Pillan, 
as previously seen, to speak of taking refuge with the accessible form of the deity. 

Thus we see that, through its description of God’s four-fold qualities, the /tu 
provides a far more detailed and differentiated picture of his involvement in the 
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salvific process than the early commentaries. It begins by showing that these qual- 
ities are encoded in the word “Narayana”,’”” though in describing them the commen- 
tator tends to stress the importance of Rama and the vigraha at Vénkatam.”* The 
four-fold qualities are shown to be parental love (vatsalya), lordship (svamitva), 
amiability (sausilya) and accessibility (saulabhya). Vatsalya is defined through an 
interpretation of God as Rama, the father who not only tolerates but even 
relishes the transgressions of the devotee. The quality of svamitva refers to the 
more basic, ontological level of the relationship between the soul and God. 
This indelible bond implies that God is compelled to save the soul just as the 
soul is tied in its subordination to him. The quality of sausilya brings to 
fruition this ontological relationship. It is in defining sauStlya that the Itu 
approximates to the concept of visayikdra: because sausilya God engages 
himself in the soul’s salvific process at every stage and leads it to the point of 
liberation. Finally, with the concept of saulabhya we come to the importance 
of the vigraha as the most worthy object of worship. The /tu says that though 
God is always accessible, this accessibility only becomes really available to 
the devotees through the deity in the temple. 

In looking at the description of these qualities from another perspective — from 
what they convey to us about the interaction between the divine and the human — 
we see that some of them describe a reciprocal transaction while the others a non- 
reciprocal one. Further, these two sorts of interaction appear to balance each other. 
In the description of vatsalya and sausSilya, the Itu is speaking of a non-reciprocal 
interaction. Through these qualities God is extending himself to save the soul, 
without any impetus on its part towards virtue. Such a relationship is, further, 
supplemented by the conception of the Goddess as the divine mother and her daur- 
balyam. Nevertheless, such a non-reciprocal relationship, where the giving is all 
God’s, is balanced by two other sorts of interaction between him and the soul. The 
first, at the ontological level, is explained by the quality of svamitva, and the 
second, at the ritual level, in the context of the temple, is explained by saulabhya. 
At these two levels, the relationship is one of mutual dependency and reciprocity: 
God and the soul are indelibly bonded as the Principal and subordinate, as the 
deity in the temple and the worshipper. The commentator shows that the one who 
chooses the correct soteriological path of prapatti, such as Namméalvar, is aware 
of and takes into account all these three levels: he worships and praises the 
vigraha, acknowledges his ontological position as subordinate and, due to the 
latter, permits God’s compassion to work unhindered by doing nothing. 


6.6 Nammalvar 


The epithets used to describe the dlvar in the Itu emerge in the exegesis on the 
phrase “I, who am without any refuge” (pukal onrilla atiyén) of the last line of 
TVM VI.10.10 and fall into two categories: those which emphasize his helpless- 
ness and those which stress that he is a person qualified (adhikari) for prapatti 
due to a certain kind of knowledge (pratipatti/jnana) of his essential nature 
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(svariipa). Thus, in the first cycle, the Itu introduces this theme by stating: “... 
helplessness and [knowledge of] one’s essential nature can only be accessories to 
prapatti’ .”* 


The second cycle expands on this theme: 


Earlier, by “I, your subordinate”’” and “I of the dreadful deeds’”’”® the 
alvar expressed his subordination and helplessness thoroughly. Here, he 
conveys that destitution and [knowledge of the] essential nature are 
accessories to prapatti. It is necessary that he stress this. You might ask 
why. [We reply to this:] Just as being the means is [God’s] essential 
nature, this mental perception is essential for the soul. If a soul lacked this 
[perception] there would be the defective state of the liberation of all.”’ 


Here, the commentator first mentioned the Glvdr’s “state of subordination” 
(Sesatva) and helplessness (Gkificanya) and said that the Glvar speaks of both these 
in the verses leading up to VI.10.10. In VI.10.10, the /tw adds, he talks of his desti- 
tution (verumai) and essential nature (svarupa). The Tamil word “verumai” is very 
similar in meaning to @kificanya, both having connotations of poverty and helpless- 
ness. Due to the parallelism between these two words it is reasonable to conclude 
that the words “Sesatva” and “svaripa” are related and that, therefore, that mental 
perception (pratipatti) which should be part of the dlvar’s essential nature 
(svariipa) is the knowledge of one’s subordination. This parallelism is confirmed in 
the third cycle of the commentary: “By “I take refuge”, the essential nature of the 
qualified person, which is expressed through the first person [prapadye of the 
Dvaya mantra] is stated. Not having any other resort and being subordinate to no 
other worthy person, which is an illumination of the essential nature, are 
mentioned”.”® Finally, in the second cycle of the commentary, the Ju stipulates one 
more quality as necessary for the one who does prapatti: this is the desire for the 
final goal (prapyaruci), which is God.” 

In the previous commentaries, the Ardyiram and the Onpatindyiram, the 
epithets ananyaSarana and ananyaprayojana conveyed that the dlvar was 
exclusively a devotee of Visnu-Narayana, who owed loyalty to him alone. 
In the Jrupattundlayiram and the Itu, the emphasis is on other epithets. These 
epithets — akificanya, verumai and ananyagatitva — are not so much about the 
exclusivity of devotion to one God as about the dlvar’s inability to do anything 
for his own salvation. Further, in the Jrupattundlayiram and the Itu, it is repeatedly 
stated that one of the qualifications for prapatti is the knowledge of one’s 
essential nature (svarupa) as subordinate (esa) and that this subordination is an 
illumination of one’s essential nature. In the second cycle the /tu says that it is 
only because the alvar knows this that he, unlike other souls, is singled out for 
salvation. The commentator links knowledge of Sesatva with svaripajnana 
thereby making this quality of subordination the very fundamental, essential 
quality of the soul. The /fu itself does not go into the further doctrinal implications 
of this view though these definitions of the dlvar’s nature strengthen the grounds 
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for defining prapatti as a passive rather than an active means of salvation. 
But, such an emphasis on Sesatva as the quality which defines the soul above all 
others becomes characteristic of the later Tenkalai literature and enables Pillai 
Lokacarya to reject its agency and capacity for independent action.®° 


6.7 Prapatti 


The /tu interprets the last phrase of the verse, “I sat at your feet and entered” 
(un ati kil amarntu pukunténé) as dealing with prapatti. In the first cycle, the 
commentator defines prapatti briefly, showing it to be a means of salvation which 
does not involve doing anything. In the second cycle, there is a more comprehen- 
sive definition of it while, at the same time, it is differentiated from the three 
yogas of the Bhagavadgita. In the third cycle, some of the main points mentioned 
in the first are repeated. I shall begin with the second cycle, showing how the Itu 
elevates prapatti to a separate category from the other updyas to salvation, before 
examining the definitions of it in all three cycles. 

In the second cycle the /tu, defining the three yogas, says: “Karmayoga is thus: 
When one performs those duties which are appropriate for one’s caste and station 
in life, preceded by knowledge of the inner self as it is, devoid of attachment to 
the fruit, sacrificing the thought of agency and possessiveness and with the 
thought of worshipping the Blessed One, there is the dissolution of the sins which 
are obstacles, the mind is pure, and there is illumination with regard to one’s 
essential nature. Then there arise those predilections towards the knowledge of 
God and it will converge in that loftiness, through devotion to the Supreme, 
knowledge of the Supreme and Highest Devotion. Jidnayoga is thus: In subdu- 
ing the senses and making one’s essential nature the object of enquiry, there arises 
knowledge of the Blessed One and love towards the subject matter of that knowl- 
edge, followed by devotion to the Supreme, knowledge of the Supreme and the 
Highest Devotion, which culminates in loftiness. Bhaktiyoga, in contrast, brings 
both duty and knowledge into the matters which pertain to the Blessed One, and 
as in the text, ‘Fill your mind with me, be my devotee, sacrifice to me and pros- 
trate to me’,®! through devotion towards the Supreme, knowledge of the Supreme 
and the Highest Devotion, culminates in loftiness’.*” 

Unlike the previous commentaries which only hinted at such a model, in this 
description of the three yogas, the Jtu proposes a new soteriological model which 
fully integrates the terminology of the Bhagavadgita with that of the Sarandgati- 
gadya. Here the three yogas, each of them, culminate in the sthdnatraya of parab- 
hakti, parajnana and paramabhakti. Further, we are told that each of the yogas, 
when practiced correctly, build upon each other and lead to the dissolution of sins as 
well as illumination regarding one’s essential nature. Nevertheless, says the Jtu after 
defining them, they should not be done because, “they are to be accomplished, they 
are diverse, impossible to do and not in accordance with one’s essential nature’’.** 

Here, the three yogas are described as “to be accomplished” (sddhya) and “not 
in accordance with [one’s] essential nature” (svarapdnanurupa). The reason for 
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this becomes clear when we recollect, from the previous section, that knowing 
one’s svariipa was to know that one was a subordinate (sesa). Here, the [tu is 
saying that since the three yogas involve doing something, they go against the 
nature of the soul as a Sesa. The correct means to salvation, by implication, would 
be that which would be in accordance with one’s Sesatva. Recognizing this, 
Nammalvar behaves differently from other souls. Referring to his strategy for 
salvation, the Jtu says, “There are other individuals who grasp this very means 
[God] and [aim] at other goals, and those who grasp other means and aim at 
[God] alone as the goal. Unlike this, the dlvar has the greatness of determining 
that [God] alone is both the goal and the means to it”.*4 

The main difference between the dlvar and other souls is that the latter presup- 
pose a separation between the means (sddhana/updaya) and instruments (prapaka) 
of attaining something, on the one hand, and the final goal (prapya/prayojana), 
on the other. Thus, the practitioner of the three yogas expects a linear progression, 
undertakes a particular yoga in order to reach the desired goal, which is God. 
Unlike him, the Glvar is unique in that he proceeds on the assumption that the 
twin categories of means and goal are conflated within the figure of God himself, 
who undertakes all that is necessary for the salvific process. This assumption of 
the alvar’s is prapatti. All other means of salvation, like the three yogas, operate 
on the basis that something has to be done (sddhya) by the self and, moreover, 
they are difficult to do. The mistake on the part of the salvation-seeker who 
undertakes them lies in not acknowledging that the soul as the Sesa cannot do 
anything to save itself. Nammalvar, instead, concludes that, “Since all the means 
to salvation which are said to be difficult to perform are contaminated by the 
sense of possessiveness, they are to be abandoned”.® Prapatti, in contrast, is 
defined by the commentator as, “the act of taking refuge which is unique, accom- 
plished, easy to perform and appropriate. This is because it does not have 
anything greater than it, as in the text, “Therefore, they say that this depositing is 
different from ascetic practice’”.*° 

Thus, prapatti is the mental determination (adhyavasdaya) that God is both the 
means and the goal to himself. In the second cycle, the commentator is anxious 
to show that this adhyavasdya should not be understood as some kind of action. 
Thus, in discussing the words “I seated and entered” of the last line of the verse, 
the commentary stresses that these verbal forms should not be understood as 
actions but rather as correct perception which dissolves a false one: “I entered 
[means] — After all one bridges only that great a distance as one has created; 
there is no defect in the previous category [of union with God]. There only 
existed his [the Glvar’s] false perception. One only prays that that state 
vanishes”.®” And, later, in the third cycle the Jtu shows us that taking refuge is 
knowledge and that entering into refuge refers to the mental state of doing so 
rather than the action which refers to it: “The [alvar] knows that [God], is not 
separate, [that He is] his Inner Controller. [He knows that] that he is [God’s] 
subordinate, just like his own body [is subordinate to him]. By “I entered” he 
does not mean a sort of coming and going; knowing that [God] is the cause of the 
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entire universe, that his form is to be the self of and protector of all, this refers to 
that resolute knowledge*® that He alone is the means to salvation. This is like in the 
saying, ‘Words [which refer to] action [refer to] mental states [prior to them]’”.®° 

It is in the very first cycle of the commentary, though, that the /tu gives its 
clearest definition of prapatti as a quality innate to a person rather than a “doing” 
by him or her: “Since this mental determination does not result in the thought of 
a means, since the remembrance of help is innate, since the grasping [of the 
means] is linked to consciousness — all these are characteristics of the one who 
is qualified’. 

The definitions of prapatti in the Itu, as we have seen, emerge in the exegesis 
of the last phrase of TVM VI.10.10, which is also considered to encode the 
“prapadye” of the Dvaya mantra. Prapatti is the resolute knowledge 
(adhyavasdayajfana) that God is both the means and the goal of salvation. When 
one has this resolute knowledge, the soul’s false perception (vipratipatti) of being 
separated from God vanishes. It is not an action but akin to a mental category 
(buddhyartah) which precedes action (gatyartah). In the light of this definition 
prapatti can be seen, not as activity, but as mere consciousness. Regarding it as 
such, the /tu calls it an attribute (vigesana) of the person qualified (adhikdarin). 
The use of this term visesana reminds us, once again, of a property of the self, 
as in the case of Sesatva. Finally, it is important to note that where the 
Onpatindyiram commentary spoke of prapatti as the mental determination 
(adhyavasdya) of oneself as a subordinate, the /tu appears to be making a scholas- 
tic distinction between svarapajndana (which was stated as a prerequisite for the 
one who undertakes prapatti) and the adhyavasayajnana, which is prapatti itself. 
In other words, it makes a distinction between knowing oneself to be subordinate, 
which is svarapajnana, and determining that God is both the means and the goal 
of salvation, which is adhyavasdaya-jnadna and arises from the former. It is the 
latter which is prapatti. 


6.8 Summary 


When we began with Ramanuja, we saw that the links between the Dvaya mantra 
and sarandgati doctrines first made their appearance in the Sarandgatigadya, 
where we had a configuration of prapatti as a ritualistic act undertaken by the 
devotee, through uttering the Dvaya, to achieve the aim of being freed from the 
obstacles to a union with God. This configuration of prapatti as a ritualistic act 
connected to a mantra was faithfully reproduced in Pillan. But already, in the 
Onpatindyiram, there is no mention of utilizing the Dvaya mantra as part of a 
prapatti ritual. Instead another kind of prapatti also mentioned in Ramanuja is 
privileged: prapatti as a contemplation, with Nafictyar calling it adhyavasdya 
instead of the anusamdhdana of Ramanuja. When we place the exegesis of the tu 
on TVM VI.10.10 in this historical context, we see that there is an interesting 
development: here, the Dvaya mantra is once again of great significance and the 
entire verse is seen as encoding the mantra. But rather than prapatti being 
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regarded as undertaken with the help of the Dvaya, the mantra is internalized: 
that is, it becomes part of the meaning rather than the action of prapatti. Through 
creating this shift the Tenkalai Gcdryas preserve the important link between the 
Narayana mantras and prapatti while moving the link to an entirely different 
level of significance. 

Next, we see how overwhelmingly the Jtu relies upon the Ramayana for its 
interpretation of the nature of God and his role in the salvific process. Even more 
than in the Onpatindyiram, which extensively utilized this mode of interpretation, 
it is a particular understanding of the Ramayana which dictates the Jtu’s picture 
of the Goddess and God. They tend to be seen as the devoted, conjugal pair Rama 
and Sita and also the parents of the soul, who is the erring child. Thus their 
compassion is understood largely in terms of Sita’s tenderness (daurbalyam) and 
Rama’s parental love (vatsalya), both of which combine to produce a picture 
of the irrational and protective love which a parent feels for the child no 
matter how much it misbehaves. Such an understanding of divine compassion 
is anew commentarial development which was not explicitly present in either the 
Ardayiram’s understanding of God’s motiveless compassion or that of 
the Onpatindyiram’s. Nevertheless, this conception of divine compassion as unilat- 
eral in the Jtu, of fundamental importance for the soul’s salvation, is balanced out 
by other levels of interaction between the soul and God, where there is a recipro- 
cal relationship. This reciprocity is particularly evident at the ritual level 
where the deity in the temple is both dependent upon and propitiated by the offer- 
ings of the devotees. The conception of Nammalvar incorporates all the views 
present in the early commentaries and then reorders them into the two sets of 
epithets which stress helplessness, akificanya and ananyagati, on the one hand, 
and subordination, sesatva, on the other. This concept of sesatva becomes partic- 
ularly important in Tenkalai Srivaisnavism and is considered the fundamental 
property of the self, its svariipa. Knowledge of this essential nature is considered 
a necessity for salvation and prapatti is seen as the best of all possible means to 
salvation since it is based upon this knowledge. The /rupattunalayiram and the 
Ttu establish a distinction between knowledge of the svaraipa and prapatti, the 
latter seen as the mental determination (adhyavasdaya) that God is both the means 
and the goal of salvation. In their definitions of prapatti both commentaries 
adhere to the exegetical line first laid down by Naficiyar in the Onpatindyiram. 
Prapatti is seen almost solely as a mental act and as mere consciousness. Thus, 
the commentaries conclusively establish that Nammalvar does nothing for his 
own salvation. In doing so, they foreground divine compassion as the primary 
force behind the soul’s liberation. Nammalvar in this interpretation is the saint 
who moves beyond both self-purification and epic surrender — he is born, as it 
were, as a soul which is fully transparent to its own ontological nature, perfectly 
aware at the moment of his incarnation that he needs to do nothing but just be. 
His very act of stillness is the path to salvation for other mortals. 
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The Pannirayirappati commentary 


The Pannirdyirappati was the last of the major commentaries written before the 
close of the fourteenth century on the Tiruvaymoli. It is the work of Alakiya 
Manavala Ciyar, who belongs to the same teacher—pupil lineage as the dcdryas of 
the last three commentaries. Alakiya Manavala Ctyar (henceforth, Ciyar) studied 
the prabandhas under the tutelage of the son of Periyavaccan Pillai (the writer 
of the Jrupattu ndlayiram). Ciyar appears to have lived and worked in a period 
which straddled the times of Vedanta Desika (who was, perhaps, a senior contem- 
porary) and that of Manavalamamuni (who was younger than him).'! We may, 
therefore, assume that the Pannirayirappati (henceforth, Pannirdyiram) follows 
on the heels of the writings of both Pillai Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika on prap- 
atti. Thus, in examining the Pannirdyiram and in seeking to understand it, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the writings of Vedanta Desika and Pillai Lokacarya on 
prapatti. This becomes apparent, in Section 7.2, in the analysis of the introduc- 
tion (avatarikai) of the commentary, where some of the terminology which is 
employed by Ciyar can only be understood on the basis of a familiarity with the 
writings of these Gcaryas on prapatti. In other words, unlike the commentaries 
examined thus far, the Panniradyiram presupposes the systematic clarification of 
different approaches to prapatti ideology which evolved in the writings of the 
two acaryas, which hardened, in subsequent centuries, into the Tenkalai and 
Vatakalai theological positions respectively. 

The historical separation of the Pannirdyiram from the commentaries of the 
other dcdryas of Najiciyar’s lineage is indicated by the style of the commentary, 
which marks a return to the sort of manipravdala characteristic of Pillan rather 
than Nafictyar. As we shall see below, the Pannirayiram’s manipravdla is much 
more Sanskritized than the last three commentaries we have looked at. This 
Sanskritized style, in turn, is employed in the service of an erudition which makes 
the Pannirayiram a consciously learned commentary which makes extensive use, 
not just of the Sanskrit texts cited in the previous commentaries, but also classical 
Tamil sources on poetics.? The commentary is, in addition, the most thorough 
attempt at a glossary on the original text which exists in the commentarial tradition. 

In keeping with its erudite commentarial style, unlike the Onpatindyiram or its 
successor commentaries, which frequently provided parables from the Ramayana 
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or the lives of the dcaryas to leaven the theological material with anecdotes which 
modified the nature of the commentary itself, the Pannirdyiram tends to eschew 
such devices and concentrates exclusively on bringing out the literal and theolog- 
ical meaning of the text. One recognizes that it aims deliberately to be a Sastric 
commentary. Thus, one marked difference between the Pannirdyiram, and the 
previous Tenkalai commentaries, is in its scant use of the Ramdyana to interpret 
the TVM. Further, the prapatti vocabulary of the Pannirayiram is inclusivistic, 
incorporating the vocabulary of the Ardyiram and even the Gadyas. Nevertheless, 
as the subsequent sections will show, in terms of its prapatti conceptions the 
Pannirayiram is part of the continuum of commentaries that come from the 
Nafictyar line. Finally, the Pannirdyiram is also characteristic of this age of 
scholasticism, in terms of its detailed categorization, evolving into further and 
further sub-categories, of the meaning of the TVM. We shall see how this is so in 
the analysis of the framework to the entire commentary, the avatarikai, as well as 
in the commentarial introductions to some of the centums. 

This chapter looks in detail, not at the prapatti ideology of the Pannirayiram 
as such, (since there are no real doctrinal differences in this respect from the ideas 
already present in the Irupattundldyiram and the Itu) but rather at the context of 
this ideology, that is, the framework which is built around the text and particu- 
larly the sixth centum by the commentator. One is therefore looking at the 
general framework to the entire text, the main avatarikai and, subsequently 
analysing the introductions to the fifth, sixth and seventh centums and to some 
of the decades within these centums. In doing so, there has been an attempt to 
analyse the structure of meaning within which the act of taking refuge in TVM 
VI.10.10 is embedded. 

The Pannirayiram, as | had mentioned, occupies a separate slot from the 
commentaries examined thus far. There is the ending of one period of Tenkalai 
commentarial scholarship with the generation of Vatakku Tiruviti Pillai (/tw) and 
Periyavaccan Pillai Urupattundlayiram) and a second, commencing after Pillai 
Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika, with Ciyar’s commentary. Stemming as it does 
from the latter part of the schismatic period, the Pannirayiram should be seen as 
an afterword to the schismatic dispute rather than as a commentary which can 
shed light on its origins. The next section is an excursus on prapatti in the writ- 
ings of Vedanta Desika and Pillai Lokacarya in order to enable us to contextual- 
ize the prapatti doctrines of the Pannirayiram. 


7.1 Vatakalai and Tenkalai Prapatti in Vedanta 
DeSika and Pillai Lokacarya* 


Vedanta Desika’s and Pillai Lokacarya’s differing definitions of prapatti have 
some common ground. This common ground lies in their terminology with regard 
to the nature of the relationship between God and the soul. They both call it one 
between the Principal (Sesi) and the Subordinate (Sesa), a view which is the 
cornerstone of Srivaisnava theology since Ramanuja. Further, they both describe 
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this relationship as one between a mother and an infant.’ Thus, it is God’s intention 
to nurture and protect the soul. Further, both schools of thought agree that God 
repeatedly extends himself to the soul and seeks it out, in order to secure its salva- 
tion. The differences in their writings emerge when they begin to consider to what 
extent God’s desire to liberate the soul and his compassion, which is the basis of 
this desire, is entirely unmotivated. On this point, DeSika is clear that even though 
God is duty-bound to protect the soul, this protection cannot occur without some 
effort on the part of the individual. For, it is the effort of an individual which 
singles him or her out for salvation. Without such effort God’s special attention 
to one individual and not the other can only be seen as both cruel and capri- 
cious.> In the light of this understanding of God’s and the soul’s respective roles 
in salvation, Desika shows that there has to be some initial gesture of virtue on 
the part of the soul before the salvific process can be activated. This initial gesture 
is prapatti. 

Deégika, in a famous definition in the Rahasyatrayasdra calls prapatti a 
“special awareness/perception” (mativisesa): 


When one is incapable of obtaining a desired object oneself or by some 
other means, then laying down the burden with an entreaty, they say, is 
to do prapatti. One regards it as some form of a special thought such as, 
“You should accomplish this objective (for me) without relying, henceforth, 


on my effort”.® 


At first glance, DeSika’s definition appears eerily like that of the Tenkalai 
acaryas which we have seen thus far. Prapatti, in this definition is also only 
perception, the realization that as a mere subordinate one is not capable of achiev- 
ing one’s own salvation. But even while DeSsika accepts that prapatti is cognition 
he simultaneously treats it as a ritual with accessories (anga). This view of prap- 
atti as a ritual, with ritual components, appears to stem from the importance the 
Vatakalai Gcaryas beginning with Natatir Ammal (Vedanta Desika’s predecessor) 
give to the paficaratric texts, the Laksmi Tantra and Ahirbudhnya Samhita. Basing 
his arguments on identical verses from the seventeenth chapter of the Laksmi 
Tantra and the thirty-seventh chapter of the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, DeSsika reit- 
erates that prapatti is a sacrificial act, a yaga, the surrender of the self to 
Narayana, to be compared to the offering of an oblation to the deity in the sacri- 
ficial fire.’ Finally, in order to emphasize that prapatti is so little effort that it 
almost amounts to no effort, Desika calls it a “mere gesture” (vydja) to secure 
God’s favor.® 

Deéika’s recourse to the concept of a “mere gesture” or vydja has been seen as 
an attempt to arrive at some compromise between his and the Tenkalai views on 
whether prapatti involved effort or not, views which were already beginning to 
seem irreconcilable by this period.’ A terminological dichotomy which is used by 
DeSika to speak about prapatti, a dichotomy which first makes its appearance in 
the /tu and used throughout the Pannirayiram, is that of “the means which already 
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exists” (siddhopaya) and “the means to be accomplished” (sadhyopaya). The first 
word refers to God, the second to the means to salvation, one of which is prap- 
atti. In DeSika’s writings prapatti is the sadhyopdya which is a mere gesture, 
vydja, permitting the siddhopaya, God, to initiate the process towards salvation. 
In salvation, according to Desika, “When the sadhyopdaya flows with high, ever- 
mounting waves and increases the flood of compassion of the Principal (sesi), 
who is the siddhopaya, He breaks through the stream of play (/ilapravaha) (and 
reaches out to the soul)”.!° 

When we turn to Pillai Lokacarya, we find that he interprets the Principal- 
subordinate relationship (Sesasestbhdva) between God and the soul in an entirely 
different way from Vedanta DeSika. He claims that this relationship is outside the 
realm of reward and punishment and of conditionality (aupadhika). It is eternal 
(nitya)."' Due to this relationship and his parental love, God always reaches out 
to the soul himself. In this context, all that the soul has to do is to abandon all self- 
effort at salvation and wait for this spontaneous gift from God. In other words, 
the abandonment of self-effort itself is the only precondition for salvation.!? 
Prapatti is “knowledge of the self’ (Gtmajfidna) as the subordinate of God and an 
“assent to protection” (raksyatvanumati).'? But, in case the last definition be 
misunderstood as relating to some action on the part of the soul, Pillai Lokacarya 
makes it clear that such an assent is merely a property of sentience and not to be 
regarded as different from the nature of the self.'4 

Finally, in Sitras 214-216 of another of his works, the Mumuksupati, Pillai 
Lokacarya also uses the terminology of siddhopaya and sadhyopaya like Vedanta 
Deéika, with a significant difference. For Pillai Lokacarya, God is the siddhopaya 
while all other means to salvation, with the exception of prapatti, are sadhy- 
opayas. Prapatti alone is correct soteriological practice since it is not a sddhy- 
opaya but rather an aspect of the soul’s nature and a mere assent to protection.!> 
In his commentary on the Srivacanabhiisanam, Manavalamamuni elaborates on 
this further by calling prapatti “the choosing of the siddhopdya’” (siddopdyavarana) 
to distinguish from other means to salvation. It is these fined tuned definitions 
which had emerged by the end of the fourteenth century which we have to keep 
in mind in examining the Pannirayiram. 

The next section, 7.2, dealing as it does with the main introduction, provides a 
basis for comparison between the introductions of the Onpatindyiram and the 
Pannirdyiram, respectively. This enables us to span the distance traveled by the 
commentarial tradition in the intervening period. The Pannirdyiram’s introduc- 
tion will show that the commentary represents the apotheosis of the attempt 
which began with the Onpatindyiram, to give an overarching meaning to the 
entire TVM as the progression of a religious experience which terminates with 
Nammalvar’s salvation. In doing so, we must remember that the Onpatindyiram 
had briefly mentioned that the five theological categories, the arthapajicaka, 
were revealed by the text. The introduction (avatdarikai) of the Pannirayiram 
takes up this theme: it concentrates on exploring the meaning of the TVM almost 
exclusively in terms of the arthapaficaka, showing how they come to be revealed 
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in the individual centums. Thus, the entire text is seen as one in which the dlvdr 
first comes to understand the real nature of the divine as well as the individual 
self, which are the first two arthas, then chooses the right path to salvation which 
is the third artha, is rid of his obstacles, the fourth artha and finally reaches his 
goal, which is the fifth artha. The next and penultimate section, 7.3, shows how 
the alvar’s refuge-taking in TVM VI.10.10 is embedded in the structure of mean- 
ing sketched in the previous section, in the avatarikai. Thus, the dlvar takes 
refuge, does Sarandagati, in the sixth centum after he comes to understand the 
essential nature of God and himself in the first five centums. The sarandgati is 
described, as in the previous Tenkalai commentaries, as a mental determination, 
vyavasdya. At the same time, Ciyar also introduces a new terminology to 
describe this Sarandgati/prapatti, which had become, as we saw, really promi- 
nent only in the prapatti literature in the writings of Pillai Lokacarya, 
Manavalamamuni and Vedanta Desika. In this new terminology, prapatti comes 
to be described as “‘a choosing of the means [to salvation] which already exists” 
(siddhopayavarana), which is God himself. This new terminology distinguishes 
prapatti from all other means to salvation, which involve doing something else 
to attain God and which are therefore sddhya, rather than leaving it to God to 
save the soul. After this act of taking refuge the dlvdr is seen to be at a mid-way 
point in his soteriological journey, now awaiting God himself to rid him of the 
obstacles to attaining him. 

Thus, in the the Pannirayiram, the soteriological journey of Nammalvar within 
the text is seen as one where he first comes to understand the essential nature of 
both God and himself, then realizes that he needs to choose God himself as the 
only means to salvation and, in choosing him, does prapatti. Through such a 
prapatti he is rid of his obstacles and attains the goal of service at the divine feet 
by the end of the TVM. The chapter also shows that, by the end of the fourteenth 
century, the Zenkalai commentarial tradition on the TVM comes to interpret the 
text, as a whole, as the spiritual journey of the highest category of devotee in the 
Bhagavadgita and Gitabhasya. 


7.2 Introductory themes 


The introduction, avatarikai, of the Pannirdyiram contains several of the inter- 
pretations of the TVM which were already present in the avatarikai of the 
Onpatinayiram. Thus, it begins with a brief mention of the special status of the 
alvar as the foremost of the dcdryas (prathamacarya) who had taught the four 
prabandhas. These texts are works produced in God’s heart, composed in Tamil 
and available to all. They have been revealed through the medium of the alvar by 
God, out of his compassion for the entire world, in order to ensure its survival.'® 
Then, as in the Onpatindyiram, there is a second interpretation which describes 
all four of the prabandhas as facets of the single journey of the alvar towards his 
final goal: the journey is described mainly in terms of the birth of a distaste for 
transmigratory existence in the first prabandha to a mandatory mental evocation 
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(anubhavya) of God’s qualities in the second to the birth of devotion (abhinivesa) 
in the third culminating, in the TVM, with a real and complete experience of God, 
which is in keeping with this devotion.'” 

The dominant scheme of interpretation, though, which occupies a major 
portion of the rest of the avatarikai, is the arthapafncaka scheme, which was 
mentioned only briefly at the very end of the Onpatindyiram’s introduction. Here, 
Ciyar begins by saying that the entire 7VM establishes [the meaning of] a certain 
“great sentence”, mahavdakya.'® This sentence is as follows: “The Lord of Sri, 
when approached as the sentient being’s means [of salvation], will himself bring 
about the destruction of that which is displeasing and the accomplishment of that 
which is pleasing”.!° 

This statement is, in fact, another way of stating the meaning of the Dvaya 
mantra, as it comes to be understood by now in the rahasya-literature of Tenkalai 
Srivaisnavism. Thus, Mumme (1988:274) has shown that in Pillai Lokacarya’s 
works the Dvaya is explained as follows: the first part of it is construed as refer- 
ring to the Lord of Sri as the means (updya) of salvation. The soul seeks refuge 
with him on this basis. The second part is construed as referring to him as the goal 
(upeya) of salvation. The soul on this basis requests him to rid it of the obstacles 
to reaching his feet. This is undoubtedly also the general meaning of the 
mahavakya referred to by Ciyar. 

In stating that the TVM establishes the meaning of this sentence, the Pannirayi- 
ram is also saying that the entire TVM encodes the meaning of the Dvaya. Such 
an interpretation had not been there in the Onpatinayiram but had emerged in the 
Ttu’s “great introduction” (mahdpravesam) to the TVM. There, Vatakku Tiruviti 
Pillai states that Nammalvar is expounding the Dvaya in the entire TVM. This 
view is endorsed both by Pillai Lokacarya, in his SGrasamgraha and Vedanta 
Deéika in the Dramidopanisadsara. Thus, by the time the Pannirdyiram is writ- 
ten the Srivaisnava theological position is that, not just TVM VI.10.10 but the 
entire text encodes the meaning of the Dvaya. 

Next, Ciyar shows that the mahavakya, in establishing the meaning of this 
sentence in the TVM is also establishing the arthapaficaka defined in the same 
way as in the Onpatindyiram. He says: 


Since this text is full of the essence of all the sacred scriptures, the five 
categories whose purport is all the Vedas and Ssdstras, are contained 
within the great utterance of this text. By Sripatih, the essential nature 
of that Brahman who is the object of attainment; by cetanasya, the 
essential nature of the individual self ; by hetutvena, the essential nature 
of the means; by anistahanim, the cessation of the obstacles to salvation 
and by istasya praptim, the attainment of that fruit which is the goal — 
are all indicated, as the five categories.”° 


Subsequently, the commentary groups the centums of the TVM into three units 
in terms of their meaning: the first four centums form one unit, the fifth and sixth 
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centums the second unit and the last four centums the third. Through this grouping, 
the Pannirayiram gives the first broad classification for understanding the meaning 
of the centums of the TVM, in relation to each other. Thus, Ciyar states: 


In this text, the first four centums establish, as it is, the nature of the 
highest and lowest selves. The last four centums establish that which is 
in the form of something to be accomplished , which is preceded by the 
cessation of that which is displeasing and the attainment of that which is 
pleasing. In the middle two centums there is the choosing of the non- 
destructive means to salvation (nirapdyopaya) [where the choosing is in 
the] form of accomplishing that which is already existent (siddhasadh- 
yarupa). It is considered that the choosing of the means which already 
exists (siddhopayavarana) is the very thing which accomplishes it [the 
goal] (sadhya).”! 


Seen in tabular form this first broad classification of the TVM in Ciyar looks 
like this: 


1-4 Centums of the TVM 


the nature of the highest and lowest selves = paravaradtmayathatmyam 
5-6 Centums of the TVM 

the choosing of the non-destructive means = nirapdyopdyavaranam 
or 

to accomplish that which already exists = siddhsddhyariipam 

7-10 Centums of the TVM 

the form of that which is to be accomplished = sddhyariipam 


In this classification, Ciyar uses the terms siddha and sddhya, which occur 
repeatedly in the commentary. In the context of the commentarial literature, these 
terms enter soteriological discussion, for the first time, in the [tu. The Itu, if we 
recollect, had come up with a distinction between the three yogas, on the one 
hand, and prapatti, on the other, which hinged around the word sddhya. Hence, 
the three yogas were considered inappropriate means to salvation because they 
were “something to be done” (sddhya). Prapatti, in contrast, was the right means 
to salvation since it was the determined knowledge (adhyavasdya) that God alone 
was both the means and the goal of salvation.” In the light of this definition of 
prapatti, the Itu also calls God “the means which already exists” (siddhopaya), in 
its introduction.”* Thus, in the /tu the three yogas are sadhya while God is siddha. 
In the writings of Pillai Lokacarya, as we saw, this dichotomy of siddha and 
sddhya is explored in great detail and interpreted in the same way as in the /tu. 
But, in addition, Pillai Lokacarya, and Manavalamamuni commenting on him, 
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now define prapatti as “that which is in the form of a choosing of the 
siddhopaya’’,, (siddhopdyavaranariipa), that is, a choosing of God.” Thus, by 
this stage of prapatti doctrinal development in the 13th and 14th centuries, the 
Tenkalai Gcaryas no longer call prapatti adhyavasaya alone but reinforce this 
definition by speaking of it as a non-activity in the light of God’s compassion: 
as a choosing of God rather than as an independent means to salvation. It is this 
doctrinal development which is reflected in Ciyar’s classifications in the 
avatarikai. In describing the meaning of the fifth and sixth centums, Ciyar says 
that they refer to “the choosing of the non-destructive means [to salvation]” 
(nirapadyopdyavarana). This “non-destructive means”, as the next section will 
show, is synonymous with God, the siddhopdya. In Ciyar’s classification, the 
fifth and sixth centums relate to the choosing of the siddhopdya, a choosing 
which is prapatti. Ciyar’s first classification, therefore, interprets the TVM as 
revealing the essential nature of both God and the soul in its first four centums, 
moving on to show how the dlvar does prapatti in the fifth and sixth centums and 
concludes his spiritual journey, in the last two centums by attaining that which 
should be attained (sadhya). However, that which is sddhya, here, is not prapatti 
but the final goal of service at God’s feet. 

Next, Ciyar explains this same structure in greater detail, through a grouping 
of the centums, now, into units of two each. He says: 


There, in the first four centums which establish that which is in the form 
of the already existent (siddhariapa), the first two centums establish the 
essential nature of the Supreme (parasvariipa), who is the Object of 
attainment (prapya). The third and fourth centums establish the essential 
nature of the individual self (pratyagatma) who is the attainer (prapta). 
The fifth and sixth centums establish the grasping (svikara) of the means 
which is the goal (praptyupdya). The seventh and eight centums estab- 
lish the cessation of obstacles to the goal (praptivirodhinivrtti). The 
ninth and tenth centums establish the attainment of the fruit of the goal 
(praptiphalasiddhi)” .> 


This is the second set of sub-categories into which the TVM is divided which 
looks like this: 


1-2 Centums of the TVM: essential nature of the Supreme (parasvariipa) (prapya) 

3-4 Centums of the TVM: essential nature of the individual self (pratyagdtma) (prapta) 
5-6 Centums of the TVM: means which is the goal (praptyupdya) 

7-8 Centums of the TVM: cessation of the obstacles to the goal (praptivirodhinivrtti) 


9-10 Centums of the TVM: attainment of the fruit of the goal (praptiphalasiddhi) 
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Finally, the Pannirayiram’s avatarikai concludes with a third set of classifica- 
tions, where the meaning of each centum is separately considered: 


There, the first centum speaks of the protectorship (raksyatva) of the 
Principal who is Supreme. The second speaks of his state of being the 
object of enjoyment (bhogyatva). The third, of the self’s exclusive 
experience of God (tadekanubhava), and its subordination to the 
Blessed One alone (bhagavadekaSesa). The fourth speaks of the self’s 
love for Him alone (tadekapriya). The fifth, speaks of the nature of the 
means (updyavesa) which is non-destructive. In the sixth, the way in 
which it is chosen (tadvaranaprakdara) is spoken of. The seventh speaks 
of the kind of obstacles which are displeasing (anistavirodhiprakara). 
In the eight, the manner of their cessation (tannivrttiprakara) is spoken 
of. The ninth speaks of the kind of fruit (phalaprakara) and the tenth 
the way in which it is obtained (tadavaptiprakara). Thus, through the 
separation of these categories, respectively, of the arthapaficaka, the 
meaning of the sentences of the ten centums of this prabandha was 
given.”6 


This is the third and most detailed categorization of the poem by Ciyar: 


TVM 1 The protectorship (raksyatva) of God 
TVM 2 His state of being the object of enjoyment (bhogyatva) 


TVM 3 The soul’s exclusive experience of God (tadekanubhava) and its 
subordination to 


Him alone (tadekasesa) 
TVM 4 The soul’s love of Him alone (tadekapriya) 
TVM 5 The nature of the means to salvation (updyavesa) 
TVM 6 The manner in which it is chosen (tadvaranaprakara) 
TVM 7 The kind of obstacles which are displeasing (anistavirodhiprakara) 
TVM 8 The manner of their cessation (tannivrttiprakara) 
TVM 9 The nature of the fruit (phalaprakara) 


TVM 10 The manner in which it is obtained (tadavaptiprakara) 


Through the second and third classifications, Ciyar provides a highly organ- 
ized and linear structure of meaning for the d/var’s spiritual journey within the 
text. The alvdr comes to know the essential nature of both God and himself in the 
first four centums. This he does, by experiencing God’s qualities in the first two 
centums and by seeing himself as the subordinate who loves God in the third and 
fourth centums. In the next two centums he chooses the right means to salvation. 
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This he does through realizing, in the fifth, that God alone can bring about His 
own attainment and chooses him as the means in the sixth. In the seventh centum 
the obstacles to the goal are identified and in the eight they are eliminated. In the 
ninth centum the final goal is defined and obtained in the tenth. 

The commentarial tradition on the TVM, beginning with the Onpatindyiram, 
had started to give an overarching meaning to the text through the arthapaficaka. 
By the time of the later commentaries, particularly the Itu, the arthapajicaka are 
shown to be revealed, consecutively, in the successive centums of the TVM. This 
is established in the /tu’s “great introduction” (mahdpravesa). It is this sytemati- 
zation which is reflected in a succinct form in the Pannirayiram. When scruti- 
nized carefully, this overall structure of meaning which the Pannirdyiram 
produces for the TVM through the arthapaficaka corresponds finally to the 
stages which the jfani goes through, before and including prapatti, in the 
Gitabhasya: the stages consist of realizing that God is both the goal (prapya) and 
the means (prapaka) to it, and then taking refuge. The three stages prior to 
refuge-taking described here in the Pannirayiram culminate in the same: coming 
to know the essential nature of oneself, of God, and finally, to realize that God 
himself is both the means and the goal. Thus, the brief sketch which Ramanuja 
gave of the journey of the highest category of devotee in the Gitabhasya comes 
to be used as a blueprint, particularly by the Tenkalai commentators on the TVM, 
to structure the theology of the text on Visistadvaitic lines. With the Pannirayi- 
ram we arrive at the culmination of this on-going process, begun in the 
Onpatinayiram. 

The contrast between the clear-cut structure of the Pannirayiram and the 
structure of the early commentaries could not be more marked, serving to illus- 
trate the doctrinal development which had taken place in the intervening 
period. The Ardyiram had dealt with each centum and even each decade as 
individual units. In doing so, it had permitted the unevenness of the dlvar’s 
spiritual journey within the text — the vicissitudes of union and separation — 
to be reflected in the commentary as well. With the Onpatindyiram, we have 
the first attempt to structure the meaning of the entire text through the overar- 
ching introduction. Yet, even in the latter, this overall structure is not correlated 
at every stage with the individual centums. It is only with the last commen- 
taries, particularly the /tu and, now, the Pannirdyiram, that we have a full inte- 
gration of the structure proposed in their introductions with the meaning of the 
individual centums and decades. At the same time this increasingly refined 
sub-classification preserves the interpretations of the previous commentaries 
carefully. For instance, here the fifth centum remains the one which is about 
the means to salvation and the sixth is the focal point, when this means is 
chosen. Tentative generalizing statements in previous commentaries though, 
become incorporated into a cohesive structure in the Pannirayiram which 
smoothes away any unresolved ambiguities. It is within such a tightly organ- 
ized structure that the Pannirayiram locates the meaning of TVM VI.10.10. 
The next section examines how it does this. 
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7.3 Embedding TVM VI.10.10 


The meaning of TVM VI.10.10 in the Pannirdyiram unfolds in the examination of 
the introductions (pravesa) of the fifth, sixth and the seventh centums as well as 
in the introduction to some of the decades within these centums. By the fifth 
centum Nammialvar has come to understand that God’s quality of compassion is 
that aspect of his essential nature which is most necessary for the soul’s salvation. 
He is then shown, in V.7, that God himself is the only means to reach him. The 
refuge-taking in the sixth centum takes place after this realization. The commen- 
tator shows, in the seventh centum, that this act in TVM VI.10.10 is only a mid- 
way point in the dlvar’s soteriological journey: after this act he becomes fully 
aware of the range of obstacles which still prevent him from reaching God. But 
as a result of prapatti the alvar also knows that God himself will rid him of these 
obstacles which are seen, as in the Onpatindyiram, as the body and sense-organs, 
i. e. the association with prakrti. 
The fifth centum begins with the following passage: 


Next, in the fifth and sixth centums — he [Nammalvar] teaches how the 
sentient being is to succeed in grasping the means which already exists, 
[which is] the Lord. Here, the fifth centum establishes, verily, the essen- 
tial nature of the means which already exists. [You might ask:] How? 
[We reply that Nammalvar | wishes to teach others that what is impor- 
tant is only service to the Blessed One. This is because of [his] exclusive 
love for [God] mentioned in the previous centum. Thus, he contemplates 
the devotion that has arisen in him towards that Object [God] and 
ascertains that the reason for this is God’s ability to be the means 
[to salvation]. [Then, speaking of all of God’s excellent qualities which 
make him the means to salvation] the alvar primarily teaches us about 
the exact nature of He who is the non-destructive means.”’ 


The avatdrikai had said that the fifth centum forms a pair along with the sixth in 
dealing with the topic of “ grasping the means [to salvation]” (updyasvikdra). Then, 
it continued that the fifth, in particular, talks of the actual nature of this means 
(upayaveSa). Here, in the introduction to the fifth centum, after reiterating these 
issues again, first put forward in the main avatdrikai, we are shown that the centum 
as a whole is considered to establish the essential nature of God, as the siddhopaya. 

Then Ciyar continues: 


Here, in the first decade — the Lord’s overwhelming compassion 
(krpaparavasya) is established. [It is shown] that the compassion of the 
Lord who is easily available to all, (sarvasulabha) is constant (avya- 
bhicarita) even towards those who are inclined towards extreme 
covetousness. Due to his overwhelming compassion, he holds on 
to even insincere utterances (ahrdayokti) and embraces [such souls] 
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with longing. He removes the suffering (khinnata) of those who resort 
to him and enables them to experience him. He brings about the cessa- 
tion of those defects which are an obstacle to the experience, since the 
corporeal bodies which are defective are subject to his injunction; even 
while conjoining [the soul] with prakrti, which is a defect, he gives it 
the experience of the deity (vigraha) in such a way that the defect is 
unnoticed; ignoring the fact that the one who enjoys Him is considered 
lowly (nikarsya), He engenders his love and then embracing him, expe- 
riences him; He [God] relishes [the soul] in experiencing him , being a 
friend to the latter in all ways (sarvavidhabandhu); There is narrated, in 
addition to this relationship , the form (Gkara) in which he causes [the 
soul] to experience him, characterized by his extraordinary form and 
marks (asadhdranaripa cinnavisista). Contemplating all this as well as 
[God’s] various incarnations, brought about by totally changing that form, 
for the sake of those who take refuge with him, [the alvar] experiences the 
overwhelming compassion of the Lord who is the means to salvation.”® 


In this commentarial piece, the Pannirdyiram establishes that in speaking of 
God’s essential nature the first and foremost quality described in the first decade 
of the centum is compassion (krpa@). With its tendency to refer back to the vocab- 
ulary of the early commentaries, the Pannirdyiram uses the word krpda, to speak 
of God’s compassion, instead of the vatsalya favored by the later commentaries. 
But, in describing this compassion, the commentator refers to those very traits 
which had been defined in the /tu as part of vatsalya. He shows that God is eager 
to reach out under any pretext towards the soul, even when it is unworthy of his 
regard and insincere in its utterances. It is admitted that he eventually removes 
the obstacles, such as prakrti, even while it is accepted, as in the Onpatinayiram, 
that the prakrti enables the enjoyment of God as the deity in the temple. 
The Pannirayiram also states that God ignores the lowliness of the soul and 
instead embraces and relishes it, despite its defects. Finally the accessibility of his 
various incarnations is also recollected in the context of this discussion about his 
compassion. Through understanding that compassion is that quality of God’s 
which is most essential for his own salvation, Nammalvar now tries to see how 
he may reach him. 

After this, the commentarial introductions to the next five decades, V.2—6, deal 
with other themes relating to the siddhopaya. Thus, for instance, V.2 reveals his 
extraordinary greatness (niratisayamahdtmya) in creating other devotees (bhaga- 
vatas) who can set an example to ordinary souls on earth. In the commentary on 
the next four decades, V.3-6, the dlvar, taking on the persona of a woman, 
wonders how he may obtain the siddhopdya. Then, we come to the introduction 
to V.7. Here, the commentator says: 


Since the role-playing (anukdra) of the previous decade did not result 
in the goal, in the seventh decade — with extreme longing (arthi), ... 
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[the alvar thinks], “The reason why [God], who is the means for attain- 
ing himself, did not show his face is because he thought that my mental 
state, whose object is role-playing (anukarartha-bhavanda), is [concerned 
with] bhaktiyoga (upasana)’. Conjecturing that [God] delays, thinking, 
‘T shall come [to the G@lvar] at the final stage [of bhaktiyoga] , [Nammalvar] 
decides, ‘I shall request what I wish for by putting forward my helpless- 
ness (Gkificanya) and then he will turn towards me’. [Then contemplating 
all of God’s qualities which are conducive to taking refuge] he says, 
“You, thus distinguished, favoured me, who am helpless in doing all the 
other updyas which are the cause of attaining you and who longs for 
you, by giving me your feet themselves as the means. What recompense 
can I offer for this?’ Thus, he conveys the special gladness which has 
arisen in him, his distress lessened, to the deity, Vanamamalai, who has 
graciously shown himself, seated, at Cirivaramankai.”’ 


Here, the Pannirdyiram creates a structure of meaning by which, for the first 
time since the beginning of the TVM, Nammalvar understands salvation to lie in 
the divine feet of the siddhopaya himself. This decade was considered significant, 
both in the Arayiram and the Onpatindyiram, where it was illustrative of God’s 
motiveless compassion. Both the early commentators interpreted this decade as a 
dialogue between God and the dlvar, where the latter firmly states that he expects 
God himself to rid him of his obstacles and achieve the goal of salvation for him. 
But it is here, in the Pannirayiram, that the decade is shown to logically tie up 
with and precede the refuge-seeking of the sixth centum. Before taking refuge at 
the divine feet, the alvar is informed that it has to be sought. This is conveyed to 
him by the siddhopdaya himself in this decade, for the first time in the text. The 
commentary shows that after the distress of not reaching God in the last four 
decades, the alvar unambiguously signals to him his helplessness (Gkificanya) 
and is rewarded for this by the knowledge of the means to salvation. 
Understanding the nature of God as well as himself in the first four centums, real- 
izing that God as the siddhopdya is the very embodiment of compassion at the 
beginning of the fifth and now shown that it is necessary to seek his feet as the 
means to salvation, the Glvdr moves to do so in the sixth centum. Thus, the over- 
all meaning of the fifth centum, together with the particular meaning of V.7, set 
the stage for the dlvar’s prapatti in V1.10. 

The commentarial introduction to the sixth centum says: 


The previous [fifth] centum establishes the Lord’s state of being the 
means (updyabhdva) together with its modes (saprakdra). Next, [in the 
sixth centum, the alvar] teaches how one should grasp (svikaraprakara) 
the essential nature (svariijpa) of this means. [Thus, he shows] the way 
in which the means is grasped through acdryas who are mediators 
(ghataka); [shows] that it is necessary that the one who is qualified for 
the act and does the grasping turn towards the Blessed One; shows that 
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there can be no doubt in the capacity of our Lord, who is capable of 
accomplishing that which is impossible (aghatitaghatandsamartha), to 
bestow the fruit; shows that because [God’s] activities are hypnotic 
(akarsakacestita), refuge-seeking is easy to do; shows that, for those who 
desire (Gsatti) his proximity, detachment towards those who are intent on 
other [Gods] is essential; shows that one’s independence (svasvdtantrya) 
should cease [thorough the knowledge] that all that which pertains to 
one and oneself functions according to His rule; that the supports etc. are 
there to facilitate attaining Him; that the one who is urgent (tvarita) in 
his attachment to the Supreme should show great respect (atyantadhara) 
towards the mediators; and that the attachment to the Object of attain- 
ment is an attribute of the one qualified (adhikarivisesana). [Showing all 
this, the dlvar] teaching refuge-seeking, together with its modes, 
towards the Object of Refuge who is the Protector of All, also teaches 
one how to grasp that means which is self-accomplished (svatassiddha), 
culminating in its performance (svanusthadnaparyanta).”*° 


This commentary at the beginning of the sixth centum shows that, in it, the 
alvar takes hold of the siddhopaya as the means to salvation. This act of doing so 
is called Sarandagati, a term which Ciyar prefers to use instead of prapatti. The 
commentator proceeds to list the most important prerequisites for sarandgati. 
First, it is done through the acdryas, who are the mediators. This is repeated twice 
in the commentary, with Ciyar saying that great respect should be shown towards, 
the mediators, the ghataka, if one wishes to quickly attain God. In stating this, 
Ciyar draws attention to a doctrinal characteristic of post-Pillai Lokacarya 
Tenkalai Srivaisnavism which emphasizes regard for the dcarya (dcaryabh- 
imGna) as an extremely important prerequisite for salvation.*! Second, the refuge- 
taking has to be preceded by the devotee turning towards the Blessed One and 
cultivating detachment towards those who worship other Gods. Third, one aban- 
dons one’s independence and acknowledges the fact that God alone causes every- 
thing, including the goal, to come about. In this manner Nammalvar does 
Sarandgati which is defined as a taking hold of the essential nature of God 
himself (upayasvaripasvikdara). 

After describing the prerequisites for taking refuge at the beginning of the sixth 
centum, the Pannirayiram leads us to VI.10.10. Ciyar’s commentary on VI.10.10 
is extremely concise. First, he gives the simple meaning of the verse and then 
shows how it encodes the Dvaya. Thus, we have two short cycles within the 
commentary. There is a conscious return to the vocabulary of the early commen- 
taries: thus Nammalvar is called “one who has no other refuge” (ananyaSarana) 
and “no other goal” (ananyaprayojana), in addition to the epithets of akificanya 
and ananyagatitva found in the later commentaries. Further, Ciyar does not lay 
emphasis on the Ramdyana in connection with this verse as the later commentaries 
do and prefers to see the context of prapatti, as in the Ardyiram, as one where the 
dlvar takes refuge with Narayana, with the Goddess, Laksmi as the mediator.*” 
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But, regardless of this inclusivistic vocabulary, the interpretation of prapatti in 
the Pannirayiram is in line with that of the Tenkalai commentaries beginning with 
the Onpatindyiram. Thus, the conception of the Goddess is similar to that of the 
Ttu, as the consort who is eternally united with God while longing for him. God 
is defined through his four-fold qualities, which are encoded in the word 
“Narayana”, as in the Irupattundlayiram and the Itu.** The important line for the 
interpretation of prapatti is, as we saw in the Itu’s exegesis, the last line of 
the verse. The Pannirdyiram goes into the meaning of this line in the context of the 
second cycle, where the Dvaya is discussed. Here, Ciyar begins by saying that the 
qualities of helplessness (akificanya) and having no other resort (ananyagatitva) 
are, as in the Irupattundldyiram and the Itu, the attributes (visesana) of the person 
qualified for Sarandgati.** Therefore, the last line of the verse refers to the essen- 
tial nature of the alvar, which consists of realizing that he is helpless, as described 
in the epithets above. The dlvar’s acknowledgement of his helplessness is called 
“the thought which culminates in perfect perception” (sambuddhyantayojana), 
where this perception may be considered similar to the svarapajnana of oneself 
as a Sesa, spoken of in the Irupattundlayiram and the Itu. This perception of 
oneself as helpless is subtly differentiated, as in the above-mentioned commen- 
taries, from the resolve to take refuge, which is the resolve to consider God as 
both the means and the goal of salvation. For this resolve Ciyar uses the word 
vyavasdya instead of adhyavasdya.* This resolve is Sarandgati. 

Sarandgati is described as an action (kriyd) and this is reiterated further down 
in the cycle where it is said that sarandgati refers to movement (gati) as the word 
itself indicates.*° But even though it is considered an action, it is clear that in 
Ciyar’s line of interpretation, as in the Jrupattundlayiram and the Itu, it is a 
choosing of the primary means of salvation (upayavarana) and, in that specific 
sense, it cannot be considered as an independent means to salvation, an act of 
doing something, like the others. The Pannirayiram calls this a “complete refuge- 
taking” (piirnaSsarandagati), for which the presence of the Goddess beside God 
(as the mediator) and the completeness of God’s qualities present in the word 
Narayana are necessary for its success.*” By saying this, the commentary is also 
saying that it is the Dvaya mantra, in which God’s four-fold qualities are 
encoded, preceded by the invocation of the Goddess, which makes the Sarandgati 
a complete one. 

Thus, by the end of the sixth centum, Nammalvar is shown to have taken hold 
of the siddhopdaya himself as the right means to salvation. Now, the introduction 
to the seventh centum demonstrates how this is in no way, the final step on the 
soteriological path for the alvar. Rather, in the framework of the Pannirayiram, 
the act of taking refuge precipitates in the dlvar the realization of all that inter- 
venes between him and the final goal: 


In the last two [fifth and sixth] centums [Nammalvar] taught the exam- 


ination of the essential nature of the means and the manner of grasping it. 
In the seventh and eighth centums he teaches the essential nature of the 
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obstacles which have to be brought to an end by the means of salvation, 
and the manner in which they are averted. Here, the [seventh] centum, 
which concentrates on the essential nature of the obstacles, teaches that 
the body, sense-organs etc. which are to be averted, function according 
to the rule of the Lord who is their remover. Moreover, when this cessa- 
tion does not come about, the devotion towards God, the goal, leads to 
further longing. This longing comes to an end when one attains the place 
where the Lord, who is longed for, lives. The obstacles which cause the 
longing might be averted only by that Omnipotence which protects the 
world and does victorious, noble deeds. Further, everyone is of the opin- 
ion that there is no one else, apart from the Protector, who can avert the 
obstacles. Thus, one should cling to the feet of the Creator of all and call 
out, thus averting the obstacles. Nevertheless, though one has had a 
vision of the form, the longing born out of not attaining [God] is caused 
by the obstacles and it is only he, with his manifold worlds and powers, 
who can bring to an end the manifold obstacles. Despite this, there is joy 
[in the fact] that though [the Glvar’s nature] is characterized by obsta- 
cles, [God] feels an extraordinary affection for him due to his verbal 
service and rids him of the obstacles. In other words, when the longing 
for the goal increases, He who is the means of salvation will remove the 
obstacles. In this fashion, the Glvar investigates and teaches the essential 
nature of the obstacles.*® 


In this introduction it is stated that the Glvar ’s longing, arthi, which increases 
in proportion to his distance from God, only grows greater after the Sarandgati of 
the sixth centum. This longing can only come to an end when the obstacles come 
to an end and the dlvar unites with God, in his abode. The obstacles are described 
as the body (Sarira) and the sense-organs (indriya). Since they still continue to 
exist, the sixth centum has only permitted the Glvar to have a vision of God’s 
form (Ta: uru velippdatu), an experience which is insufficient because it is a prod- 
uct of the body and the sense-organs. Nevertheless, the dlvar is given the hope 
that his verbal service (vacikakainkarya), the TVM itself, will please God to such 
an extent that he will remove these final impediments, something which only he 
can do. But here, at the beginning of the seventh centum, even after the act of 
VI.10.10, the Glvar is left lamenting the distance which still exists between him 
and God. 


7.4 Summary 


The attempt to provide a structure of meaning for the entire TVM began with 
Naficiyar’s commentary, the Onpatindyiram. The issues which had deeply 
engaged Nafictyar were those regarding the status of Nammalvar as a sage who 
is not twice-born and the status of the prabandhas themselves as Tamil texts deal- 
ing with erotic love, kama. By the time we come to the Pannirayiram, we see that 
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the commentator no longer perceives the need to justify the status of either 
Nammalvar nor that of the prabandhas as sacred texts. Both of these are taken for 
granted. The analysis of the Pannirdyiram shows that, in the schismatic period, 
the TVM comes to be seen as a text which primarily charts the spiritual journey 
of Nammalvar in terms of the arthapancaka. This scheme is also coupled with 
the Dvaya mantra. Thus, the Dvaya mantra is not only expressive of the prapatti 
act as in Ramanuja and Pillan, or encoded in TVM VI.10.10 alone as in the later 
commentaries, but a mantra which contains all the arthapafcaka categories 
within it and, therefore, the entire meaning of the TVM. In the Pannirayiram, this 
idea is worked out through the creation of further and further sub-categories, 
characteristic of an age of scholasticism. Ctyar brings in the vocabulary of siddha 
and sddhya into the description of the arthapaficaka and the terms siddhopaya 
and sddhyopaya which were popularized in the writings of Pillai Lokacarya, 
Manavalamamuni and Vedanta DeSika. All this terminology and the categories 
are employed in the service of a structured, linear meaning to the text, where 
Nammialvar is seen to move, from understanding that which is siddha (his own 
nature and that of God’s) to choosing the siddhopdaya, which is God himself, to 
finally attaining him and doing service, kainkarya, at his feet. This choosing of 
the siddhopaya, the resolve to do so, is prapatti or Sarandgati. Apart from this 
new terminology, the definitions of Sarandgati/prapatti presented in the 
Panntrdyiram are in conformity with those of the Irupattundlayiram and the Itu. 
In other words, by the fourteenth century, it is the configuration of prapatti as a 
mental awareness or knowledge, a jfiana-prapatti, interpreted even further as a 
sort of “non-doing” which is a choosing of God, which comes to dominate the 
Tenkalai commentarial tradition on the Tiruvadymoli. 
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There are no fundamental differences in meaning among the 
lineages of disciples of Ramanuja. There are only differences of 
interpretation. 

—Vedanta Desika (c. 1268-1369)! 


That the hostility between the Saiva and the Vaishnava and the 
Vadagalai and the Tengalai is well known ... and it is not difficult 
to see that the introduction of any Headman other then the Tengalai 
will give rise to frequent false persuasion and disorder in the 
assemblies of voters above mentioned. 

—Counteraffidavit of V. Raghavachariar, September 2, 18897 


In the fourteenth century, the Srivaisnava theologian Vedanta Desika could 
emphatically declare that there were no disunity in doctrine among the successors 
of the great Srivaisnava teacher Ramanuja. Yet, differences there apparently 
were, for the statement can even be seen as prophylactic: to prevent the widening 
of fissures already visible. Hence, his far from sanguine admission that there were 
indeed differences of interpretation and an extraordinary caveat (from the point 
of view of brahmanical scholasticism of which he himself was a master) that that 
is all they were: hermeneutical differences! In contrast to this viewpoint, a good 
five-hundred years later, it seemed self-evident to a Tenkalai petitioner before the 
British courts that there was long-standing hostility between the Vatakalais and 
the Tenkalais, one which might even be compared to an even more long-standing 
rivalry between the Saivites and the Vaisnavites in Tamil Nadu. The two state- 
ments taken together illustrate how the march of time changed, altered and hard- 
ened the dispute; in this book the focus has been on the past time of the dispute 
and its unsystematic beginnings in theology. The focus, within the theology, was 
on discourses about self-surrender, prapatti, to God and how this should be 
understood and defined. 

We saw that important clues to the interpretation of prapatti were already to be 
found in Ramanuja’s writings and that his works give us the conceptual parameters 
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for the discourse in later writings. The analysis of Ramanuja’s writings showed that, 
in his time, prapatti doctrines evolved in the context of the exegesis on the 
Bhagavadgita, on the one hand and, on the other hand, in praise-poems, the genre 
of stotra literature. In his exegesis on the Bhagavadgita, Ramanuja seems to 
describe two sorts of prapatti. The first was done by the j/dni, the most superior 
of all devotees. It was described in terms of a contemplative awareness 
(anusamdhdna) of oneself as a subordinate (fesa) of Krsna-Vasudeva. The 
second sort of prapatti, done by all the other ordinary devotees, was a simple act 
of taking refuge in order to be rid of certain obstacles (such as sin, papa, and 
gross matter, prakrti) to starting bhaktiyoga. Thus an early link was established 
between prapatti and sinfulness, where prapatti was seen as an act which puri- 
fied one of sins. The actual purification was done by God himself. 

The stotras prioritized the worship of Narayana and his consort Sri-Laksmi but 
situated this worship in the temple, where the focus of devotion was the idol form 
of the God. Certain conceptions of refuge-taking also emerge in this temple 
context and here, prapatti, appears to acquire certain new puranic or paficaratric 
elements, such as a specific role for the Goddess, Sri-Laksmi, as a mediator 
(purusakdra) between God and the soul, as well as an association with mantras 
of God in his form as Narayana, the Tirumantra and the Dvaya. This puranic and 
paficaratric influence on prapatti doctrines still remains to be explored and 
remains one of the major lacunae in tracing the origins of the prapatti concep- 
tions of this early period. Utilizing this new context, the Sarandgatigadya, a 
stotra attributed to Ramanuja, introduces the figure of the poet who does prap- 
atti, who is a composite figure of both the j#ani and an ordinary devotee: he is a 
person who, through doing prapatti, becomes a jnani. This prapatti is now linked 
to saying the Dvaya mantra. Thus, it was suggested that, already in Ramanuja’s 
writings, there had emerged two different conceptions of prapatti, depending on 
the sort of devotee undertaking it. The first is a contemplative awareness, the 
second a ritualistic act of purification, involving the use of a Narayana mantra. 

After Ramanuja, his disciples began the task of building a doctrinal super- 
structure to the Tamil devotional poetry of the alvars which was becoming so 
central to worship in temples and whose popular cult sought to rival that of the 
Saivite poet-saints in the Tamil country. This corpus of poetry was collectively 
called the Naldyirativiyappirapantam. The dcdryas first focused on the text 
which tradition had come to place at the pinnacle of the corpus of poetry: the 
Tiruvaymoli of Nammalvar. The first commentator, Tirukurukaip Piran Pillan, 
had been instructed by Ramanuja himself to write a commentary to this text. He 
appears to have done so in a period, the late 11th century, where there already 
existed a lively, oral tradition of exegesis on the text but no fixed views as to its 
overall significance apart from the fact that it was the Tamil Veda. In this context, 
Pillan produced a commentary which emulated Ramanuja both in style and 
vocabulary and owed important doctrinal conceptions on prapatti to the 
Sarandgatigadya. Pillan saw the entire text as one in which Nammialvar records 
his own spiritual journey to salvation, which consists of reaching Visnu’s feet 
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in Vaikuntha. This final goal, also called service (kainkarya), only becomes 
possible after the Glvar has been purified. The commentator chose to locate this 
important moment of purification mid-way in the text, in his interpretation of the 
verse Tiruvadymoli VI.10.10, where he has the alvar take refuge with Visnu as 
Vénkatanatha, saying a Nardyana mantra. This act of taking refuge, called 
samasrayana (a term practically synonymous with prapatti), is also called a means 
(updya) to reaching Visnu’s feet. In keeping with this interpretation of prapatti, 
from a certain perspective, Nammialvar in Pillan’s commentary was also a humble 
and sinful devotee who, purified through taking refuge, achieves salvation at 
the end of the poem, even while he remained, from the point of view of the 
commentarial voice, the exemplar for all other mortals and a man of wisdom. 

The next commentary, the Onpatinadyiram, came to be written around the mid- 
12th century by Nafictyar, a period which also saw the rise of a new genre of 
Srivaisnava literature, the hagiographies. The earliest of the hagiographies, prob- 
ably the Divyasiricaritam, puts forward certain interpretations of the figure of 
Nammalvar (about whom no credible historical information existed, only a long- 
standing convention that he was a sadra) which attempts to link him with reli- 
gious exemplars from the Sanskritic textual traditions: he is seen as a sannyast, 
a yogi or a Vedic rsi. In this period, where the interpretation of the figure of 
Nammalvar comes to be consolidated in writing and in the hagiographical mode, 
Naficlyar produces a commentary with an introduction which combines the 
genres of hagiography and commentary and frames the Tiruvaymoli within 
the story of the dlvar’s special descent on earth as a part of Visnu’s design to 
save the world. The dlvar is the jfiant of the Bhagavadgita. Since the dominant 
interpretation of Nammialvar is that of a superior being, Nafictyar does not stress that 
he needs to be purified of his sins. Rather, Nafictyar calls Nammalvar’s prapatti 
a mental determination, adhyavasdya, of oneself as a subordinate (Sesa), remind- 
ing us of the term anusamdhdna used by Ramanuja. Thus, by the mid-12th 
century, primarily due to the rise of the hagiographical literature, two different 
interpretations of the sort of prapatti which Nammalvar does, emerge in the 
commentarial literature, with Pillan’s views differing in implicit yet significant 
ways from that of Nafictyar. In the one case, prapatti is definitely something to 
be done in order to induce God to rid one of one’s sins. In the case of the 
Onpatinayiram, the issue of the alvar’s sinfulness is understated and, instead, his 
exemplary status is emphasized. This book suggests that this ideological break 
between the Pillan and Nafictyar on the status of Nammalvar and the nature of his 
prapatti anticipates one ultimate theological difference between Vatakalai School 
and the the Tenkalai School. In the commentarial literature which immediately 
followed Nafictyar, the conceptions of God’s compassion are further developed, 
leading to a new model of the relation between divine compassion and human 
sinfulness; a model which, in effect, obviates any doctrinal grounds for “doing” 
prapatti. 

The 13th century was the golden age of the commentarial literature with the 
disciples of Nampillai, Naficlyar’s disciple, producing commentaries on all 
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books of the Tiviyappirapantam. The commentaries on the Tiruvaymoli now 
accentuate a differentiated picture of divine compassion, substantiated through 
the Ramayana. Divine compassion, it is repeatedly emphasized, is similar to the 
love of a parent for his progeny, a generosity which forgives even the greatest sin. 
The Goddess here is Sita the loving and tender-hearted mother who protects the 
soul, the erring child, even from her own husband and placates Rama to the point 
where he not merely tolerates but even relishes the sins of the transgressor who 
seeks refuge with him. Thus, the commentarial literature of this period directly 
addresses the issue of how an ordinary and sinful devotee can be purified of his 
or her sins. Through its new elaboration of the conception of divine compassion, 
it shows that human sinfulness is no barrier and is an incentive for divine 
graciousness, providing one takes refuge in the right way. This right way is to 
acknowledge that one is fundamentally a subordinate, a Sesa, that one can do 
nothing for one’s own liberation, and to mentally resolve that God himself is the 
means and the goal: it is, in its main features, prapatti as awarenss which is taught 
here. It is this new soteriological model which comes to be seen as characteristi- 
cally Tenkalai in the period of Pillai Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika. Pillai 
Lokacarya and Manavalamamuni, in addition, also call prapatti the “choosing of 
the means which already exists” (siddhopayavarana), and state that such a choice 
is not an independent action on the part of the soul for its own salvation. This new 
terminology comes to be reflected in the final commentary analysed, the 
Pannirayiram, by which time Vatakalai-ism and Tenkalai-ism had come into 
existence as distinct schools of thought, theologically if not as social sects. 

Most of the texts of this study have been commentaries which are later attrib- 
uted, with justification, to the Tenkalai school of Stivaisnavism. Further, what 
has been analyzed is a small body of texts which deal with prapatti in a distinct, 
contextually determined way. Such an analysis, evidently, does not and cannot 
include parallel development of prapatti doctrines, with differing emphases, in 
the other textual traditions of Srivaisnavism such as the Pdficaratra Ggamas, the 
Puranic literature or the ritual literature. Even less, does it exclude the possibility 
that such parallel developments also reflect and are significant for understanding 
the doctrinal differences on prapatti in the writings of Pillai Lokacarya and 
Vedanta Desika in the schismatic period. Rather, it remains my conviction that it 
is through further such detailed analyses of each of the distinct textual traditions 
of Srivaisnavism and their diachronic inter-textuality that a more complete 
picture will eventually emerge than has hitherto been available to us, enabling us 
to reconstruct the eventual Tenkalai and Vatakalai doctrinal positions. It has been 
the intention of this book to contribute towards such a reconstruction by showing 
that the manipravala commentarial literature immediately after Ramanuja, and 
drawing heavily upon his own works, provides us with important insights into the 
theological positions of both schools of the schismatic period. 

The examination of the theology of prapatti within and through these commen- 
tarial texts alone necessarily abstracts the texts from their location in history, not 
least because the commentaries themselves are commenting on a text which 
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purports to be outside historical time, as the Tamil Veda. Thus, the commentaries 
must deny their own historicity and do so by focusing on certain perennial themes 
rather than on the shadow play of history. Dealing with Nammalvar in the 
commentaries becomes, among other things, an attempt to deal with the possible 
contingency of sainthood. The commentaries implicitly raise and seek to answer 
questions such as whether a saint is born or made and, if he is made, when and 
how does the saint become a saint? The answers they provide determine, in turn, 
the path and the nature of the transformation from human sainthood to a place in 
the company of the immortal saints, the eternally, perfect devotees. 

In furtherance of this ahistorical vision, as others who have worked on 
commentaries have pointed out, the commentaries innovate on each other even 
while denying their own creativity.* Each commentary builds upon the next even 
while enfolding it. Thus, layers of the tradition are nested within each other and 
we do not, we are not meant to experience contradiction even while we might 
sense its existence. 

One characteristic way in which contradiction between the commentary and 
the commented text is erased is through the working out of multiple levels of 
meaning“ which can be generated by, for instance, the use of allegory and person- 
ification where a character within the text is equated with an abstract, moral idea. 
Some of the manipravala commentaries, particularly the later ones of 
Periyavaccan Pillai, do this and, for this reason, they have sometimes been 
regarded as unconvincing and abstruse interpretations of the text.° Leaving aside 
the intrinsic problems posed by such an approach to allegorical commentaries, 
one must note that the early commentaries are not allegorical and that the devices 
they adopt to generate multiple levels of meaning are different. The very first 
commentaries either plunge into an unmediated reading of the text which presup- 
poses that one is trained in Visistadvaitic categories (as Pillan does) or they 
provide a framing story of cosmic salvation which gives meaning to the whole 
without necessarily giving meaning to each part (as Nafictyar does). The later 
early commentaries interject their own ahistoricity and provide levels of meaning 
through anecdotes about the lives of the teachers of the commentator which give 
us a vivid glimpse into an idealized contemporary, religious life. These anecdotes 
also draw our attention to the relation between theology and the material histori- 
cal circumstances in which it is generated and lead us to ask more general ques- 
tions about the circumstances in which these new kind of discourses about 
prapatti and God’s compassion could possibly have arisen. 

The importance of the temple and the deity within the temple in prapatti 
discourse, even while it draws upon the literature of the Nalayirativiyappirapantam 
itself, also parallels the expansion of the Cola temple economy, dealt with at 
length elsewhere in the book. The first two commentaries of Pillan and Nafictyar 
came into existence in the middle period of Cola rule (between CE 985-1179) when 
Cola power was at its zenith.° This period saw the expansion of sacred, urban centres 
such as the Saivite Cidambaram or the Vaisnavite Sriraigam and Kaficipuram.’ Seen 
from the perspective of the growing wealth and agrarian importance of such centres 
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right through the second half of the Cola period, it is not surprising that the dcaryas 
of the Srivaisnava community articulate a soteriology in the post-Ramanuja period 
which links the temple devotion of the Nalayirativiyap pirapantam with the existent 
three-yogas scheme of the Bhagavadgita. 

Moreover, the temple in the later Cola period ceased to be the exclusive locus 
of the male deity. It has been pointed out by historians of the Cola period that the 
twelfth century saw the rise in the importance of the Goddess to whom independ- 
ent shrines were built within the main Saiva or Vaisnava temple complex thus 
integrating the local and non-brahmanical worship of the village goddess within 
the dominant cult of male deity.® 

The Goddess, integrated into the main, male shrine in both cases, is the female 
consort rather than an independent and unfettered female power. This is the inter- 
cessionary Goddess, the Goddess as the wife of Siva or Visnu, one part of the 
Divine couple, the mother of the parent pair. It is she who, in this period, also 
becomes the mediator in Srivaisnavism, the purusakara for prapatti. 

In contrast to the historical circumstances in which Pillan and Nafictyar 
composed their works, the later commentators Nampillai, Vatakku Tiruvitip 
Pillai, Periyavaccan Pillai and Alakiya Manavala Cryar lived in a period which 
marked the beginning of prolonged political uncertainty, starting from the mid- 
thirteenth century when what was once a unitary Cola kingdom had disintegrated 
and was being challenged by growing regional powers. These included a new 
Pandya power within the Cola heartland of the Kaveri delta, the Kakatiyas in the 
Telugu region with their seat at Warangal and the Hoysalas in Karnataka. The 
period of these commentators, therefore was one of political uncertainty and tran- 
sition, straddling as it did the relative stability of the Cola period on the one hand, 
and the turmoil of the Muslim incursions on the other, leading to the eventual 
establishment both of the Deccani sultanates and Vijayanagara. The Vaisnavite 
sacred centres were also witnesses to the fluctuating fortunes of the regional 
powers: Kaficipuram, for instance, changed hands from Cola to Kakatiya to Pandya 
rule all within the space of a century.” It was not just the old political order which 
was changing but also the agrarian settlements of the Cola period. Regardless of 
how one characterizes the Cola state — whether as “bureaucratic and centralised” 
or “segmentary” — it is generally accepted that the thirteenth century saw the 
decline of old institutions and the emergence of new ones and changes in the 
old agrarian order.!° The evidence, taken as a whole, seems to speak for a society 
in motion with new groupings of non-brahmin, warrior communities becoming 
significant regional powers. The political ideology of these groups, such as that 
of the Kakatiyas, included a certain pride in Siédra origins among the ruling elite 
as well as a hierarchical relationship between the kingship and military chiefs 
which was based upon the acknowledgement of personal loyalty and complete 
subordination.!' This reconceptualization of Sidra kingship as well as the 
institutional changes within the heartland of the Tamil country itself in the post- 
Cola period can be seen as conducive to an accentuation, in and through the 
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commentarial literature, on a siidra devotee of Visnu, Nammalvar and a 
soteriology of prapatti which emphasizes his importance. 

Such reflections on possible connections between theology and history are not 
meant to posit a crude one-to-one relationship between the two or to trivialize 
theology’s own seeming imperviousness to the historical context of its production. 
To do the latter, would be to be dismissive of an entire tradition of inter-textuality 
which underpins and makes understandable the development of doctrine — 
where texts talk to other texts as much as to their own material circumstances. 
To do the former is no longer possible in the context of post-modernism and the 
historiographical alertness it has generated. Just as theology is relativized by 
historical context, the substantiality of historical facts, against which a mimetic 
and fluctuating theology could formerly be measured, has itself been relativized 
by the deconstruction of entrenched historiography. Such a deconstruction of the 
narrative about the Vatakalai—Tenkalai dispute, in turn, allows for submerged 
discontinuities and ironies to become evident: we now see, with an altered gaze, 
the insistent irony in the Tenkalai so-called “Tamil” school of Srivaisnavism 
enhancing the significance of Nammalvar and prapatti through firmly anchoring 
him within the Vedic, epic and Sanskritic tradition. Finally, as a further result of 
this altered gaze, evident throughout this book, the images of the dispute — of the 
Vatakalais and Tenkalais — generated through such historiography also gradually 
begin to morph. Neither exclusively “Tamil Cats” nor “Sanskrit Monkeys” they 
transform into certain fabled, hybrid creatures, like those which gambol on the 
borders of manuscripts of medieval scholasticism. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


S.V.V. was the acronym of S.V. Vijayaraghavachariar. The article was reprinted in Soap 
Bubbles and More Soap Bubbles (1988:1-8). 

The terminology of “sect”, “sub-sect”, “sectarian”, and “schismatic” employed here 
requires explanation. Scholars of Indian religion such as Michaels (1998:349) have 
tended to acknowledge that the definition of “sect” needs to be modified in the Indian 
context, where the absence of a centralised authority rules out the defining character- 
istic of “heresy”. Some such as McLeod (1978) have even suggested that the word 
“sect” historically loaded as it is with pejorative connotations, be abandoned in favour 
of an indigenous term such as panth. At the same time, there has been some consensus 
on how an Indian sect may be described, a starting point being the famous definition 
of Dumont’s (1970). Srivaisnavism, in the context of this monograph is being called 
a sect in a modified Dumontian sense: as a religious community with some renunciate 
leaders, which recruited families into the movement and maintained, at least within 
some groupings of it and during certain historical periods, sectarian endogamy. 

The use of the term Srivaisnava to refer to the community of worshippers of Visnu- 
Narayana together with his consort Sri-Laksmi may stem from perhaps the tenth 
century. Hence, Narayanan (1992:150) states: “... the first occurrence of the word 
“Srivaisnava” itself, as far as I have been able to trace the term, occurs in an inscrip- 
tion in the Tiru Venkatam temple in India, in the year 966. That year, a woman called 
Samavai endowed some money for the celebration of some festivals and for the conse- 
cration of the icon of Manavala perumal... a silver replica of the diety. 
A record of her endowment is inscribed in stone and it concludes with the phrase 
“Srivaisnava raksai” (By the protection of the Srivaisnavas).” 

S.V.V. (1988:1). 

Ibid:7. 

Ibid:8. 

On diaspora Srivaisnava communities and the construction of temples in the United 
States see Narayanan (1992:147-176). 

Vertovec (2000:12). 

cf. Narayanan (1992:164): “It is my impression that many Hindus in this country 
accept the “symbolic” meaning as their heritage, and this generic neo-advaitin pack- 
age seems to be entirely acceptable to them.” 

Appadurai (1983:17). 

For Vedanta DeSika’s and Pillai Lokacarya’s theological views, see my 1988 mono- 
graph as well as Mumme (1985, 1987 and 1988). 

Stein [1989]2005: 1-12. 
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cf. Raman (1975:76). Referring to the growth of Srivaisnavism after the fifteenth 
century Raman says: “This period, it is worthy to note, was specially conducive to the 
growth of Vaishnavism because of the ardent enthusiasm and patronage of the 
Vijayanagar kings, who were devoted Vaishnavites. Though helpful and sympathetic 
to all other religions, they developed special affinity to Vaishnavism and extended their 
patronage to the Vaishnava-dchdaryas and institutions on a large scale.” Raman traces 
the ascendance of the Varadarajasvami temple in Ka§jicipuram into the major 
Vaisnavite temple of the city to this period. 

Nilakanta Sastri [1963]1992; Stein (2005:102—05). 

Appadurai (1983: 88); Also Stein (2005:102—03): “The leader of a sectarian centre, math- 
adipati, was among the most powerful men of the Vijayanagara age ... The mathadipati 
toured the areas where his followers lived, and his progress was conducted in the manner 
of a king, on elephants, with the royal paraphernalia of umbrellas and drummers, and with 
large retinues. And like the Vijayanagara rayas, these heads sent their agents to where their 
followers lived to advise them in matters spiritual and secular, to collect funds for the 
order, sometimes to initiate new members, to arbitrate disputes among them, and to preach 
the doctrines of the sect. Among the most successful of such itinerant propagandists were 
those attached to the Srivaishnava matha at Tirupathi and at Ahobalam and the karyakarta 
and mudrakarta attached to the Virasaiva matha at Srisailam.” 

Appadurai (1983:90). 

Mumme (1988:19): “Given Manavalamamuni’s historical position, it is understand- 
able how he came to be considered the founder of the Tenkalai sect, even if that was 
not his intention. He revived, reinterpreted, and popularized the teachings of the 
former Srirangam acaryas after that tradition had been dispersed during the Muslim 
occupation and criticized by Vedanta Desika. But he accomplished this task not by 
openly challenging other doctrines but by eloquently expounding the message of the 
Alvars and the Srirangam acaryas for the entire Srivaisnava community. In so doing 
he inspired the devotion and loyalty of many prominent Srivaisnava families, who 
passed on their respect for him to subsequent generations. Even if that loyalty eventu- 
ally resulted in rivalry with the followers of Vedanta Desika, the Tenkalai tradition 
admits that Manavalamamuni had no part in the conflict. His mild-mannered nature, 
his inability to bear any kind of dispute or discord, and his insistence that the utmost 
respect is to be given to all Srivaisnavas — these characteristics are well-remembered 
by the tradition and evident in his writings.” 

A classic example of this fluidity would be the Prativadi Bhayankaram family of 
Kajici. As Raman (1975:91) points out: “Prativati Bhayankaram Annan figures equally 
prominently in the history of both the schools. He was a disciple of both Naina 
Varadacharya [Vedanta Desika’s son] and Manavala Mahamunigal. He has written 
poem in praise of the latter as well as Vedanta Desika. This amply proves that even in 
his period the differences between the two schools had not hardened. But after his 
contact with Manavala Mahamuni at Srirangam P.B. Annan joined the Prabandhic 
school. P.B. Annan’s descendants are also known to have belonged to the Tenkalai 
school and many of them are still living in Kafichi and Tirupathi.” 

Raman (1975:61-89). 

see Viraraghavacharya (1979:389-419) and Appadurai (1983:94—96). 
Viraraghavacharya (1979:412). 

Viraraghavacharya (1979:457) and Appadurai (1983:98). 

Raman (1975:82-83). 

Tbid:84. 

Raman (1975:84). 

cf. Appadurai (1983:100): “... the rulers of Mysore had publicly displayed their 
commitment to Sri Vaisnavism from early in the seventeenth century. They did this by 
taking the rights of initiation from the svamis of the Parakala Matam, by using the 
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varaha muttirai (boar seal) in their documents, and by the building and endowment of 
Vaisnava temples. The foundation of this relationship of mutual benefaction between 
this matam and the Mysore royal court was probably laid during the reign of Periya 
Parakala Svami (AD 1677-1738). This enterprising leader, who was probably respon- 
sible for the beginnings of the pan-regional Vatakalai movement for temple control, 
seems to have had the support of his royal patrons for his scheme.” 
According to the Madras Tamil Lexicon the Tamil word kalai means, in this context, 
“part” (Tamil amcam < Sanskrit amsam) as well as “scripture” (Tamil cdattiram < 
Sanskrit Sdstra). The terms Vatakalai and Tenkalai have been in use for a long time, 
much prior to the use of these terms to denote the two sub-sects of Srivaisnavas. In an 
earlier context, during the period of the Divyaprabandham Natayintiviyappi a pantam 
itself and later the terms meant “Northern” and “Southern” languages, meaning 
Sanskrit and Tamil with kalai in addition also meaning sastra. Hence, for instance, one 
of the laudatory, taniyan verses to the Kampan’s Ramayana uses the terms exactly in 
this sense to refer to Sanskrit and Tamil in speaking of the four languages of South 
India: Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Kannada. 

Kopalakirusnamacariyar (1964:11): 

Kappu 14: 

vatakalai tenkalai vatuku kannatam 

itamula pataiydtonrindyinum 

titamula rakukulatti raman tankatai 

ataivutan kétpavar amarar dvare. 
Cf. Sathianathier (1956); Rao et al. (1992). 
1992 Ibid:75. 
Rao et al. (1992:74-75): “These mobile and aggressive Sidra traders present us with an 
ideology which colours the inner life of the Nayaka courts. For one thing, it is now good 
to be a Sidra: Nayaka-period court poets constantly praise the Sidra origins of their kings 
... Like the Ganga, the Siidras emerge from the feet of god, as the Veda itself proclaims 
in the famous Purusha hymn (RV 10.90). The Nayakas thus claim Ganga as a sister, and 
their genealogies never hesitate to appropriate her prestigious qualities for themselves....” 
Raman (1975:86). 
Presler (1987:7): “British policy thus vacillated between two basic strategies. One 
implied expansion: assert the state’s sovereignty and spread the administrative net over 
all religious institutions. Local officials could keep tabs on trouble spots, and state 
financial and political interests could be protected. The second strategy implied sepa- 
ration and noninterference: religion was too explosive. State interests were best 
ensured by severing all connections and by refusing to pass laws which could in any 
way offend religious sensibilities.” 
Ibid:16. 
Appadurai (1983:165). 
Cf. Appadurai (1983:100—101): “Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and to some extent in the twentieth century, attempts were made by individuals and 
groups of the Sanskrit school to penetrate temples controlled by the Tamil school or to 
extend their rights in temples where they shared control with members of the 
Prabandhic school. In every such case, the introduction of the “Ramanuja Dayapatra” 
invocatory verse was the first stage in these battles for temple control...” 
Though Das Gupta (1961:85—93) had already, in his History of Indian Philosophy, 
pointed out the existence of Astddasabhedanirnaya I and summarized it briefly, he 
appears to have been wrong with regard both to its authorship and its orientation. He 
attributes it to one Ranganathacharya, disciple of Saumyajamatrmuni and, hence, 
declares it to be Tenkalai in orientation, which is completely belied by the text’s 
contents. Most of the work with regard to these texts dealing exclusively with the 
sectarian differences has been done by Siauve (1978). 
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Siauve (1978:4). 

The difference between the two traditions on the nature and power of the Goddess 
Sri-Laksmi has been summed up by Govindacarya (1910:1104) as follows. The Varakalais 
see Sri as being essentially pervasive (svaripa-vyapti) just like Visnu-Narayana as 
well as having the power to grant liberation to the soul. In contrast, the Tenkalais tend 
to see S17 as a superior kind of jiva. She only has corporeal pervasion (vigraha-vyapti) 
and she cannot grant salvation. 

The main aspects of this nineteenth century discourse have been summed by Sharma 
(1987). She traces the emergence of the Orientalist understanding of “bhakti” as a 
religion in the writings of H.H. Wilson in 1846, its subsequent identification with 
Vaisnavism in the writings of Albrecht Weber and Monier—Williams, with the latter 
also seeing it as a monotheism. Building upon these views George Grierson, she adds, 
constructed a historical account of Vaisnavism calling it the ancient religion of India, 
tracing its antecedents to the religion of the Bhagavatas and the Mahabharata, 
identifying the medieval Hindi bhakti poets with this ancient bhakti religion 
and speaking of its four main Vedantic schools as that of Ramanuja, Nimbarka, 
Madhva and Vallabha. 

See North (1997) on Orientalist approaches to Roman religion. 

Dalmia (1997:401). 

Grierson (1910:543): “With the appearance of these two great reformers commences 
the third stage in the development of the Bhagavata religion — the modern Bhakti- 
marga.” 

Pechilis Prentiss (1999:15). 

Otto (1917:6). 

Otto (1930:11). 

On this modern Tamil historiography see Sivathamby (1986), Geetha (1998), 
Ramaswamy (1997), Miiller (2000) and Trautman (2000), among others. Thus 
Ramaswamy (1997:34) remarks: “These [Cankam] poems not only deepened the antiq- 
uity of Tamil literature, but quite as crucially, within a few years of their being made 
public, they came to be valorized as the repositories of an ideal and perfect Tamil soci- 
ety, prior to its colonization by either the British or, more enduringly, by the 
Brahmanical Aryans from the North.” On its continuing persistence Pechilis Prentiss 
(1999:8) says: “In the field of Tamil cultural studies, including those that deal with reli- 
gion, it is certainly possible to come across modern works of scholarship that more or 
less explicitly participate in the polarized discussion of Tamil and Sanskrit, in an effort 
to distinguish a pre-existing Tamil heritage from Aryan lineage.” 

We have some radical statements about the equality of all Vaisnavas, regardless of their 
varna, in the works of teachers assigned to the Tenkalai lineage such as Arulalap 
Perumal Emperumanar (a contemporary of Ramanuja) and Alakiya Manavalappe- 
rumal Nayanar (Pillai Lokacarya’s brother). On Arulalap Perumal Emperumanar’s 
Nanasdram see Section 3.1. On the thirteenth century Acaryahryadam of Alakiya 
Manavalapperumal Nayanar see Damodaran (1976) Hardy (1995) and Hanumanthan 
(1979). 

Bentley (1997:495). 


49 Astadasabhedanirnaya, v.3: 
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dramidacaryadrstartham piirvam vaksye yathamatil 

samskrtacaryadrstartham pascat sadbhir niyojitam //. 
Personal communication of Professor M.A. Venkatakrishnan (January 2005). 
See, for instance, the comparative works on Hinduism and Christianity of Otto (1930), 
Kulandran (1964), Plott (1974) as well as Brockington (1992) which all present the 
dispute in these terms as well as general surveys of Hinduism such as the Blackwell 
Companion to Hinduism (2003:249): “The Vatakalai, according to which the soul is 
required to make an effort to be saved by Visnu, is often described as the school of the 
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monkey’s baby, which clings to its mother. By contrast, the Tenkalai, according to 
which God alone chooses whom he wants to save, believes that the soul should aban- 
don all effort. It is known as the school of the kitten, for the kitten lets its mother carry 
it around in her mouth.” 

Cf. Pennington (2005:172-73) on “essentialism” and his attempt to differentiate 
between a “Soft” and “Hard” version of it: “essentialism in and of itself in neither 
the gravest of descriptive sins nor the loyal servant of hegemony. To paraphrase Talal 
Asad, some things really are constitutive and essential to a social formation, but they 
are nonetheless potential targets of subversion and the certain future victims of 
historical change. The rush to condemn all essentializing discourses also threatens 
the historian’s responsibility to name a social phenomenon’s constitutive and char- 
acteristic elements.” Pennington (173-174) therefore, distinguishes between two 
kinds of essentialism as a useful methodology: a “hard essentialism” that determines 
a social formation, such as a religion or culture, to be the passive product of an inher- 
ent principle that generates that formation’s beliefs, practices and identities. “Hard 
essentialism posits timeless core essences that travel through history taking on and 
shedding accretions such that their external forms are ultimately identical and imper- 
vious to substantial transformation or innovation. This is a fundamentally ahistorical 
method, and one that the study of religion has largely outgrown...” In contrast, “There 
is a less egregious form of essentialism... “soft essentialism”, which makes the simple 
claim that a social formation — religion as such, a religion, a gender, and so forth 
— possess key identifying properties and characteristics.” 

On the indebtedness of bhakti poetry to classical Tamil poetry see, in addition, 
Kailasapathy (1968), Hardy (1983), Cutler (1987), Subbaiah (1991) among others. 


54 Here I have in mind a reconceptualization of the way in which languages interact with 
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each other, of the issue of the translatability of languages and of the problem of linguis- 
tic mediation in general, a reconceptualization of the sort proposed by Liu (1992) with 
the category of “translinguistic practice.” 

Nayar (1992:3-6). 

Pollock (1998). 

Pollock (1996). 

Hopkins (2002:10-11). 

Srivaisnava manipravdla can best be defined perhaps as a situational, literary dialect 
constructed by scholars for the specific purpose of writing commentaries, whose genuine 
and natural language was Tamil but whose religious language was Sanskrit. The paral- 
lelisms with the sort of situation which gave rise to Judaeo—Arabic literature in the 9th 
century are striking. Unfortunately, the sort of detailed linguistic study done by Joshua 
Blau (1981) among others for Judaeo—Arabic is yet to be undertaken for Srivaisnava 
manipravala even while its linguistic oddities seem to indicate that it is a unique and sepa- 
rate dialect of Tamil manipravala in general. See Chapter 3.3.1 below for more details. 
Here, I have in mind the sort of definition of “textual communities” proposed by 
Holdrege (1996:21ff) when speaking of brahmanical religious traditions. 

Holdrege (1996:22). 

For a fairly comprehensive list of post-Ramnuja Srivaisnava literature see Jagadeesan 
(1977) and Raghavan (1979). See also Venkatachari (1978) for a survey specifically of 
the manipravaila literature in this period. 

An example of this neglect would be the only recently identified, very brief commen- 
tary on the Tiruvaymoli of a woman Tirukkonéri Dasyai, composed possibly around 
the thirteenth and fourteenth century. For an analysis of this work see Narayanan 
(2002). 

On the commentarial literature see Chapter 3.3. 

Véenkatakirusnan (2003:17-19). 

Mumme (1988:259). 
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67 Cf. Philippe Buc (2001:2-3) on the study of medieval, theological and ritual literature 
about how the “mastery of the thought-world that informs the documents is an 
absolutely necessary precondition to any speculation about social agents’ mentalities 
and practices.” 


2 THE CONCEPTUAL PARAMETERS 


1 A version of this chapter has been published in the ZDMG 154,1, 2004, pp. 85-129. 

2 Van Buitenen (1956:24). 

3 This explanation is given by Manavalamamuni in his introduction to Mumuksupati, 
Sutra 185, p. 58. 

4 See Ramanujam’s translation of Periyavaccin Pillai’s introduction to the Sarandgati- 
gadya: “Lest those disciples of his who had an implicit faith in what he declared as the 
means think that this (bhakti being the sure means) was his ultimate view and decide 
that bhaktiyoga was the sole means to moksa, he reveals the view dear to his dcdaryas, 
the one in which he had utmost faith as the sole means to salvation here in the gadyas. 
This view is that prapatti (nyGsa) is the surest and unfailingly independent means to 
salvation. ... The question arises as to why Sribhasyakara did not vanquish the kudrstis 
by establishing that prapatti is the means established in the srutis (vedas). Feeling that, 
just as it would be inappropriate for a brahmana to initiate a cand4la into the vedas, it 
would be equally so to reveal the true spirit of the Srutis to those (kudrstis) who stand 
far removed from it, he vanquishes them using the language quite familiar to them ie. 
the §astras and reveals his cherished conclusion and true purport, a closely guarded 
secret, ... to the faithful through the Gadyas.” (1994:19-20). 

5 In this verse Krsna tells Arjuna to abandon all dharmas and take refuge with him, as a 
reward for which he promises to liberate Arjuna from all his bad actions: sarvadharman 
parityajya mam ekam Saranam vraja, aham tvaé sarvapapebhyo moksayisyami ma 
Sucah. This verse comes to be called the Caramasloka in post-Ramanuja Srivaisnavism 
and becomes the object of lengthy exegesis in the rahasya-literature: “carama’” mean- 
ing both the “final verse” as well as the verse which teaches prapatti as the “last” and 
the best of the four means of salvation taught by the Bhagavadgita.The other three 
means of salvation being karmayoga, jndnayoga and bhaktiyoga. 

6 Olivelle’s 1993 study of the changing definitions of the aframa system, for example, is 
paradigmatic for showing how doctrinal development and change in the brahmanical 
tradition is primarily effected through hermeneutics, i.e. through the writing of 
commentaries. 

7 Otto (1930) had suggested that the later schismatic dispute in Srivaisnavism had arisen 
because of the problematic nature of the doctrine of grace (Problematik der 
Gnadenlehre) in Ramanuja’s theology, one which pits man’s free will (and effort based 
upon it) against the notion of the sufficiency of God’s grace alone for salvation (11; 35). 
These problems were located in the Bhagavadgita and Ramanuja’s interpretation of it 
(36). While both the Bhagavadgita and Ramanuja on it seemed mainly to stress the need 
for human action based upon one’s svadharma, pleasing to God and advocated by him, 
the last verses of the text seemed to emphasize not action but complete surrender 
(Hingabe) to God’s grace (37). Otto concluded that as a result of this ambiguity there 
arose, after Ramanuja, a dispute regarding “Grace” versus “Works” among his follow- 
ers (37). In Kumarappa (1934), who in exploring Ramanuja’s soteriology compared his 
Sribhdsya with his Gitabhdsya, the ambiguity on the doctrine of Grace lies not within 
the Bhagavadgita itself but between the two texts. He suggested that the Sribhasya 
seemed to lay an equal emphasis on the necessity of both human effort and God’s grace 
for salvation even while certain sections of the Gitabhdsya appeared to contradict this, 
stressing a religion of devotion which demanded nothing less than surrender (prapatti) 
on the part of the soul to God’s grace. This contradiction within Ramanuja’s writings, 
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Kumarappa concluded, led to the later division into the two schools of Srivaisnavism 
(1934:306-3 10). 
Since bhaktiyoga in any case demanded human effort, there was no contradiction to be 
seen in Ramanuja’s writings between the issues of human effort and God’s grace in 
salvation. Further, since prapatti in Ramanuja referred primarily to a step towards 
bhaktiyoga and not to an independent means to salvation Van Buitenen saw, as I have 
stated above, a clear disjuncture between Ramanuja’s conception of the means to 
salvation and that of the later schools of Srivaisnavism. (1956:24-26). 
Van Buitenen’s study of the meaning of prapatti in the Gitabhdsya was later affirmed 
by that of Lester (1955-56:268-9) who, in addition, cites passages from the 
Vedarthasamgraha to show that Ramanuja generally used the word Sarandgati or prap- 
atti to mean a step towards the practice of bhaktiyoga and not as an independent means 
of salvation. In the most recent work on the issue Nayar (1988:119) takes the position 
that while “there is no clear and explicit doctrine of prapatti” in the Gitabhasya, one 
could still argue that Ramanuja “created the scope for such a doctrine by his interpreta- 
tion of certain key passages” .This she (1988:119—28) proceeds to demonstrate through 
a detailed analysis of Gitabhdsya 9.26-34, showing that Ramanuja’s views on prapatti 
here seem to strongly correspond to that of later schools of Srivaisnavism. She 
concludes: “The analysis of his [Ramanuja’s] commentary on IX: 26-34 indicates that 
he presents many of the ideas central to the concept of prapatti (he preserves, in fact, the 
whole “mood” of prapatti) without making any explicit reference to the doctrine.” (129) 
Van Buitenen (1956:9-12). Also Narasimhacharya (1998) who points out that, accord- 
ing to tradition, Yamuna himself derived his ViSistadvaitic interpretation of the 
Bhagavadgita from Sriramamisra. He adds: “This [Yamuna’s] work influenced the 
later writers of this school of whom Ramanuja is the foremost. Ramanuja’s commen- 
tary on the Bhagavadgitd was inspired and guided by this work of Yamuna, which is 
quoted as an authority.” (1998:84) 
Gitarthasamgraha, v. 11: 

svayathatmyam prakrtyasya tirodhih sarandagatih / 

bhaktabhedah prabuddhasya Sraisthyam saptama ucyate //. 
All Gitabhdsya quotations are from Annankaracarya (1940). 
Gitabhdsya, p. 205: tatra saptame tavadupdsyabhitaparamapurusasvaripayathat- 
myam prakrtya tat tirodhanam tannivrttaye bhagavadprapattir updsakavidhabhedo 
jianinas Sraisthyam cocyate. 
Gitabhdsya, 7.24, p. 224: itare tu sarvasamd$rayaniyatvadya mama manusyddisv 
avataram apy akincitkaram kurvanti ...; 7.25, p. 225: ... mam sarvasamasrayantyatvaya 
manusyatvasamsthanamasthitam nabhijanati; 7.26, p. 225: .... mam evamvidham 
vdsudevam sarvasamdsrayaniyatvaydvatirnam viditva mam eva samasrayan na kascid 
upalabhyata ity arthah. 
Gitabhdasya, 7.2, p. 208: yajjnanam jiiatva mayi punar anyajjidtavyam ndavasisyate. 
See Jacobsen (1999:70-1) on the different meanings of prakrti in the Bhagavadgita. 
He adds: “E. H. Johnston has interpreted the lower and higher prakrti by relating BhG 
7.4-5 to such verses as Mbh 12.294.27 where avyakta is referred to as the highest prakrti 
(para prakrti). ... The use of prakrti in the sense of the eight material productive princi- 
ples, and contrasted with the sixteen vikdra-s, the ‘products,’ is known in SveUp (1.4-5) 
as well as in the Mahabharata, the Buddhacarita, and Caraka Samhita. 
Gitabhasya, 7.5, p. 210: iyam mamdpardprakrtir itas tv anyam — ito ’cetandyas 
cetanabhogya-bhutayah prakrter visajattyakaram jivabhitam param — tasya 
bhoktrtvena pradhanabhitam cetana ripam madiyam prakrtim viddhi yayedam 
acetanam krtsnam jagad dharyate. 
Bhagavadgita, 7.13: 

tribhir gunamayair bhavair ebhih sarvam idam jagat / 

mohitam nabhijanati mam ebhyah param avyayam //, 
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Gitabhdsya, 7.13, p. 124: tair eva tribhirgunamayair nihinataraih ksanadhvamsibhih 
purva-karmanugunadehendriyabhogyatvenavasthitaih padarthair mohitam .... 
Bhagavadgita, 7.14: 

daivi hy esa gunamayi mama maya duratyayd | 

mam eva ye prapadyante mayam etam taranti te //. 
Bhagavadgita, 7.14: 

daivi hy esa gunamayi mama maya duratyayd | 

mam eva ye prapadyante mayam etam taranti te //. 
Ibid: esa gunamayi padramarthikt bhagavanmadyaiva — mayam tu prakrtim vidyan 
mayinam tu mahesvaram ityddisv abhidhiyate. 
That gunamayimayd is synonymous with prakyti in Ramanuja’s theology is also estab- 
lished in the Sribhasya, as for example in Sribhdsya 1.1.1: mama maya duratyaya 
ityatrapi gunamayiti vacanat saiva trigunatmika prakrtir ucyata iti na Srutibhir 
sadasadanirvacantyajndnapratipddanam. 
In Visistadvaita philosophy the svariipa-svabhdva pair of concepts is one way of 
expressing the substance-attribute relationship. One of the most concise and clear defi- 
nitions of this pair of concepts is presented by Vedanta Desika in his chapter on the 
ontological categories (tattvas) in the Rahasyatrayasdara. There DeSika says: “Svaripa 
refers to the substrate (dharmin) who has been established (nirapita) by those attrib- 
utes (dharma) which are unique (svasddharana) to him ... when the authoritative 
sources of knowledge (pramdna) reveal an entity (vastu) they show the svariipa of 
each of these entities, together with the attributes which establish the svaripa 
(svariipaniripakadharma), the special distinctions of the svariipa which is established 
(niripitasvariipavisesana) and their activities (vyapdra). There they [the pramdnas] 
show the svariipa only as distinguished (visista) by the attributes which establish it. 
When that svariipa is spoken of, it cannot be referred to without [reference] to its 
particular attributes. If one were to leave them out, it would be equivalent [to speak- 
ing of] the horns of a hare.”’ Desika goes on to state that the attributes which are unique 
to the substrate, the svadharana dharmas, are its svabhava. (Rahasyatrayasdara, Ch. 5, 
pp. 140-41). 

Carman (1974:88—-97) deals extensively with the svariipa—svabhdva distinction in 
Ramanuja. 

In this book the terms svariipa and svabhava are glossed as “essential nature” and 
“characteristic nature” respectively. 
Gitabhasya, 14.3, p. 385: krtsnasya jagato yonibhitam mama mahadbrahma yat 
tasmin garbham dadhamy aham; bhimir apo ’nalo vayuh kham mano buddhir eva ca 
/ ahamkara ittyam me bhinnd prakrtir astadha // apareyam. 
Gitabhasya, 14.5, p. 387: sattvarajastamamsi trayo gunah prakrteh svarupanuband- 
hinah svabhava visesGh .... 
Ibid: sattvarajastamamsi trayo gunah ... mahadadisiidbhitamahadadivisesantairarab- 
dhadeva-manusydadidehasambandhinam dehinam avyayam ... nibadhyanti .... 
Gitabhasya, 3.33, p. 119: prakrtiviviktamidrSamdtmasvariipam tad eva sarvada 
‘nusamdheyam iti ca Sastrani pratipddayantiti jidnavan api svasyah prakrteh praci- 
navasanayas sadrsam prakrtavisayesv eva cestate .... 
Gitabhasya, 7.14, p. 216: mayavimocandpayam aha. mam eva satyasamkalpam, para- 
makarunikamandlocitavisesasesalokaSaranyam ye Saranam prapadyante, ta etam — 
madiyam gunamaym nndyam taranti — mayam utsrjya mam evopasata ity arthah. 
Gitabhasya, p. 205: tatra saptame tavadupdsyabhitaparamapurusa—[svariipa]— 
yathatmyam, prakrtya tattirodhanam, tannivrttaye bhagavadprapattih .... 
Bhagavadgita, 7.15: 

na mam duskrtino miidhah prapadyante naradhamah | 

madyaydpahrtajnana asurambhavam asritah /1. 
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Bhagavadgitd, 7.16: 

caturvidha bhajante mam janah sukrtino, ’rjuna/ 
Gitabhasya, 7.16, p. 218: sukrtinah — punyakarmano — mam Saranam upagamya 
mam eva bhajante. te ca sukrtataratamyena caturvidhdabh .... 
The word aisvarya has connotations not only of material wealth, in the context of 
Srivaisnava discourse, but also of power and lordship. All these connotations are 
implicit in the translation of the word as “sovereignty” in this study. 
Gitabhasya, 7.16, p. 218: sukrtinah — punyakarmano — mam Saranam upagamya 
mam eva bhajante. te ca sukrtatadratamyena caturvidhdh, ... Grtah — pratisthahinah, 
bhrasthaisvaryah punas tatprapti kamah. arthartht — apraptaisvaryataya aisvaryakamah. 
evadsya svariipam iti jijfiasur ity uktam. jiani ca — ... bhagavacchesataikarasdtmas- 
variipavit prakrtiviyuktakevalatmany aparyavasyan bhagavantam prepsuh bhagavan- 
tam eva paramapradpyam manvanah. 
Gitabhdasya, 7.18, p. 219: ... yasmad ayam maya vindtma dharandsambhavanaya mam 
evanuttamam-prapyam Gsthitah; atas tena vind mamapy Gtmadharanam na sambhavati. 
tato mamatma hi sah. 
Bhagavadgitda, 7.19: 

bahiinadm janmanam ante jiianavan mam prapadyate | 

Vasudevah sarvam iti, sa mahatma sudurlabhah /1. 
Gitabhasya, 7.19, p. 220: na alpasamkhyadsamkhyatanam punyajanmanam phalam 
idam yan mac-chesataikarasdtmayathatmyajnadnapurvakam matprapadanam. api tu 
bahiinaém janmanam punyajanmanadm ante — avasdne, vdsudevasesataikaraso *ham, 
tadayattasvaripasthitipravrttis ca, sa casam khyeyaih kalyGnagunaganaih paratara iti 
jnidnavan bhitva, vasudeva eva mama paramaprapyam prdpakam ca, anyad api yan 
manorathavarti sa eva mama tatsarvam iti — mam prapadyate — mam updste; sa 
mahatma — mahamanah - sudurlabhah — durlabhataro loke. 
Gitabhasya, 7.20, p. 221: sarva eva hi laukikah purusah svaya prakrtya — [papa] 
vdsanaya gunamaya bhavavisayaya niyatah ... madvyatiriktah kevalendradi devatah 
... prapadyante — ta evasrityadrcayante. 
Gitabhdasya, 7.21, p. 222: ta api devata madtyds tanavabh .... 
Gitabhadsya, 7.23, p. 223: tesam alpamedhasam — alpabuddhinam indradima- 
traydjinam tadaradhanaphalam alpam, antavac ca bhavati...madbhakta api tesam eva 
karmanadm maddarddhanaripatam jiidtva  paricchinnaphalasangam _ tyaktva 
matprinanaikaprayojanad mam prdpnuvanti; na ca punar nivartante. 
Ibid: mam upetya tu Kaunteya punarjanma na vidyate iti hi vaksyate. 
Gitabhdsya, 7.27, p. 226: icchaddvesabhyam samutthitena sttosnadidvandvakhyena 
mohena sarva-bhitani sarge — janmakadla eva — sammoham yanti ... na matsa- 
mSlesaviyogasukhaduhkhasvabhavani. jriani tu matsamSlesaviyogaikasukhaduhkhasv- 
abhavo na tatsvabhavam kimapi bhiitam jayate iti. 
Throughout this study, the terms papa and punya have been translated as “sin” and 
“merit”, respectively. Even while the Judaeo—Christian connotations of “sin” have 
been kept in mind, the use of this word to describe the bad deeds of the suppliant devo- 
tee, who is aware of an element of personal responsibility for his own unworthiness in 
Tamil bhakti does not seem inappropriate. Cf. Hardy (1983:450-52). 
Bhagavadgitd, 7.28: 

yesam tv antagatam padpam jandnam punyakarmanam | 

te dvandvamohanirmukta bhajante mam drdhavratah //. 
Gitabhasya, 7.28, p. 226: yesdm tv anekajanmarjitenotkrstapunyasamcayena 
gunamaya-dvandvecchddvesahetubhittam madaunmukhyavirodhi canddikdlaprav- 
rttam papam antagatam — ksinam; te purvoktena sukrtataratamyena mam Saranam 
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anuprapadya gunamayadn mohdd vinirmukta jaramaranamoksdya, mahate cais- 
varydya, matpraptaye ca drdhavrata — drdhasamkalpaé mam eva bhajante. 
Gitabhasya, 8.15, p. 240: atah param adhydayaSesena jnaninah kaivalyarthinas 
capunaravrttim aisvaryarthinah punaravrttim caha — mam _ prdapya 
nikhiladuhkhdlayam asasvatamasthiramjanma na prapnuvanti. yata ete mahatmano — 
mahamanaso, yathavasthitamatsvariipajnana atyarthamatpriyatvena mayd vindtmad- 
hadranamalabhamana mayydsaktamanaso mada$Sraya4 mam updsya parama 
samsiddhiriipam mam praptah. 
Gitarthasamgraha, v. 11: 

svayathatmyam prakrtydsya tirodhih saranagatih / 

bhaktabhedah prabuddhasya Sraisthyam saptama ucyate //. 
Gitabhasya, p. 205: tatra saptame tavad updsyabhittaparamapurusa—[svariipa]— 
yathatmyam prakrtyd tattirodhanam tannivrttaye bhagavadprapattih .... 
Gitarthasamgraha, v. 3: 

madhyame bhagavattattvayathatmydavaptisiddhaye / 

jnanakarmabhinirvartyo bhaktiyogah prakirtitah //. 
Gitabhdasya, 7.14, p. 216: ... mayam utsrjya mam evopasata ity arthah. 
See, for example, the introduction to this chapter of the Gitabhdasya: 

Gitabhdsya, p. 205: idanim madhyamena satkena 

parabrahmabhiitaparamapurusasvariipam tad upadsanam ca bhaktisabdavacyam 

ucyate ... smrtisantanam evopdsanasabdavacyam iti hi nisctyate. tad eva hi bhaktir 

iti ucyate. 
Gitabhdasya, 7.15, p. 217: kim iti bhagavadupadsanapadinim bhagavadprapattim sarve 
na kurvata ity atraha .... 
The Tirumantra, also called the “eight-syllabled” (astaksara) is Om namo ndrayanaya. 
The Dvaya is Srimannarayanacaranau Saranam prapadye / Srimate ndrayandya 
namah // See Mumme (1988: 73-141; 1992: 69-85) for a comprehensive discussion of 
the importance of the three mantras and particularly the Caramasloka in 13th century 
rahasya-literature. 
On the Ndnasdram see 3.1. Bhattar’s dates are c. C E 1062-1114. See Nayar 
(1994:306-10) for a translation of the AstaSloki. 
The existence of two interpretations for the Caramasloka in the Gitabhdsya 
appears to have baffled scholars thus far, causing them to account for this in 
mutually contradictory ways. Van Buitenen (1956:28) suggested that perhaps the 
second interpretation given by Ramanuja elevated the importance of prapatti 
above bhaktiyoga but that, for this very reason, it might be a later interpolation. 
Lester (1965—66:273) was of the opinion that both the interpretations mean the same: 
they advocate the practice of prapatti as a step towards bhaktiyoga. Carman 
(1974:216), in contrast to van Buitenen, suggested that it was the first interpretation 
which lay at the heart of the later Srivaisnava view of prapatti as an independent 
means to salvation. Yet, he qualified: “This is certainly a long way from the later 
understanding of prapatti as a particular cultic act by means of which one’s salvation 
is assured.” (1974:217) 
Bhagavadgita, 18.62: 

tam eva Saranam gaccha sarvabhdavena Bharata | 

tatprasddat param santim sthanam prapsyasi sasvatam //. 
Gitabhasya 18.62, p. 488: etan mayanivrttihetum dha .... 
Gitabhasya, 18.62, p. 488: yasmadd evam tasmat eva sarvasya prasastaram GSritavat- 
salyena tvat-sdrathye ’vasthitam ittham kurv iti ca §asitaram sarvabhadvena — sarvat- 
mand Saranam gaccha — sarvatmandanuvartasva .... 
Ibid: ... sarvakarmabandhopasamam sasvatam ca sthanam prapsyasi. yad abhidhiyate 
Sruti$atais — tad visnoh paramam padam sada pasyanti sitrayah .... 
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Bhagavadgita 18.65: 

manmana bhava madbhakto madyagi mam namaskuru / 

mam evaisyasi satyam te pratijane priyo ’si me //. 
Gitabhasya, 18.65, p. 490-91: veddantesu ... ityadisu. vihitam vedanad- 
hyanopasanddisabdavacyam darsanasamanakaram smrtisantanam atyarthapriyam 
iha manmana bhaveti vidhiyate. 
ibid: evam vartamdno mdm evaisyasi, etat satyam te pratijane — tava pratijnam 
karomi; nopaccan-danamatram. yatas tvam priyo ’si me. priyo hi jndnino ’tyartham 
aham sa ca mama priya iti purvam evoktam. 
Gitabhasya, 18.66, p. 492: karmayogajiianayogabhaktiyogariipan sarvan dharman 
paramanihsreyasasddhanabhitan maddaradhanatvena atimdatrapritya yathadhikaram 
kurvana evoktaritya phalakarmakartrtvadi parityagena parityajya mam ekam eva 
kartaram aradhyam praépyam updyam cadnusamdhatsva. esaiva sarvadharmanam 
Sastriyah paritydga iti ... adhya@yddau sudrdham upapdditam. 
Gitabhasya, 18.4, p. 451: karmajanyam svargadikam phalam mama na sydd iti 
phalatyagah. madiyaphalasddhanataya madiyam idam karmeti karmani mamatayah 
parityagah — karmavisayastyagah. sarvesvare __kartrtvanusamdhdadnendtmanah 
kartrtatyagah kartrtvavisayastyagah. 
Gitabhasya, 18.9, p. 444: nityanaimittikamahdyajiiddivarnasramavihitam karma 
madardadhanariipataya karyam — svayam prayojanam iti matvad sangam karmani 
mamatam phalam ca tyaktva yatkriyate, sa tyagas sattviko matah .... 
Gitabhasya, 18.11, p. 456: nanu karmany agnihotra ... mahayajnddini ca svargddipha- 
lasambandhitaya Sastrair vidhtyante; nityanaimittikanam api .... phalasambandhi- 
tayaiva hi codand. atas tattat phalasaddhanasvabhavatayadvagatanam karmanadm 
anusthane bijavapddinam ivanabhisamhita phalasyapistanistariipaphalasambandho 
*varjantyah; ato moksavirodhiphalatvena mumuksunda na karmanustheyam .... 
Gitabhasya, 18.12, p. 456: na tu kartrtvadiparityaginam kvacid api moksavirod- 
hiphalam bhavati .... 
Gitabhasya, 18.12, p. 457: idanim bhagavati purusottame  ’ntaryadmini 
kartrtvanusamdhadnendtmany  akartrtvanusamdhanaprakaram dha, tata eva 
phalakarmanor api mamatdparityadgo bhavatiti. paramapuruso hi svakiyena 
jivatmana svakiyaisca karanakalebara—[sic]—pranaih svalilaprayojanaya karmany 
Grabhate; ato jivatmagatam ksunnivrttyadikam api phalam, tatsadhanabhittam ca 
karma paramapurusasyaiva. 
Gitabhdasya, 18.66, p. 492: aham tvaé sarvapapebhyo moksayisyami - evam vartamanam 
ivam matpraptivirodhibyo nddikatasamcitananmtakrtyakarma - krtyakaranariipebhyas 
sarvebhya papebhyo noksayisyami. 
Gitabhasya, 18.66, p. 492: athava, sarvapdpavinirmuktatyarthabhagavatpriyapurusanir- 
vartyatvad bhaktiyogasya tadarambhavirodhipadpanamanantyat tatprayascittaripair dhar- 
maih parimitakalakrtais tesam dustaratayatmano bhaktiyogarambhanarhatam dlocya 
Socato ’rjunasya Sokam apanudani sribhagavan uvaca — sarvadharman parityajya mam 
ekam Saranam vrajeti — bhaktiyogarambha_ virodhyanddikalasamcitananavidhanan- 
tapapanugundan tattatprayascittarupan krcchracandrayana- ... agnistomddikan nanavidhan 
anantams tvaya parimitakalavartina duranusthandn sarvadharman pari tyajya bhaktiyo- 
gdrambhasiddhaye mam ekam paramakarunikam andlocitavisesasesalokasaranyam 
Gsritavatsalyajaladhim Saranam prapadyasva. aham tvad sarvapdpebhyo — yathodita- 
svariipabhakty Grambhavirodhibhyah sarvebhyah papebhyo moksayisyami ma Sucah. 
All Gadyatraya quotations are from Annankaracarya (1949). 
This scholarly scepticism must also be relativized by taking into account the fact that 
Yamuna’s authorship of the Stotraratna or Kirrattalvan’s of the Paficastava, for 
example, is not disputed. For detailed studies of the stotras of Ramanuja’s immediate 
successors see Nayar (1992, 1994). 
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A typical example would be the case of Samkara, where Indological scholarship has 
narrowed down his supposed oeuvre from the thirty-four texts attributed to him by 
tradition to around eight. On this, see Potter (1981:115-119). 
Van Buitenen (1956:32-33) is alone in seeing the Gadyatraya as dealing, not with prap- 
atti, but rather as “... exercises in bhakti as taught by Ramanuja, an endless and repeti- 
tious pondering over and re-memorizing of God’s infinite perfections.” Carman 
(1974:217-223), on the other hand, took a closer look at all three Gadyas and showed 
that some ideas of Sarandgati in them are found in Ramanuja’s major works like the 
Vedarthasamgraha, pointing out the importance of the Sesa/dasa concept in the latter as 
well as its use of the term kinkara, which can be abstracted to the kainkarya of the 
Gadyatraya. He concludes that the concepts of prapatti in the Gadyatraya differ from 
that of the later schools and are much closer to that present in Ramanuja’s undisputed 
works and Yamuna’s Stotraratna, thus making it highly likely that the Gadyatraya is an 
original work of Ramanuja’s. 
For Thathachariar’s views we have no independent corroboration except the reference 
to them in Carman’s book (1974:298—300), based on oral conversations which took 
place between Carman, Thathachariar and Lester in 1961. Thathachariar allegedly 
argued that in as much as the Sarandgatigadya deals with a “sectarian” version of 
prapatti, involving the worship of a vigraha at Srirangam, the intervention of the 
Goddess as a mediator (purusakara) and speaks of Sarandgati as an independent 
means to salvation, it deviates considerably from the prapatti ideas present in the 
Gitabhasya. Therefore, neither this work nor the remaining Gadyas could have been 
authored by Ramanuja, whose leanings were not sectarian but Vedic. Views similar to 
these are absorbed and incorporated by Lester in his article on prapatti (1965-66: 
266-82). 
This argument has also been made by Carman (1974:233-235). 
On the similarities between the Stotratna and the Gadyatraya see Section 2.5.1. 
re. Ramanujam (1994:21—2) on Periyavaccan Pillai’s framework for the poem: “This 
is how this (composition) came into being: On a particularly auspicious day (Panguni 
Uttaram day) while Lord Ranganatha came out with His consorts (for the festival), and 
sat in Court, Emperumanar (Sri Ramanuja) came and worshipped at the feet of the 
Lord. On this occasion ... fear of samsdra (cycle of birth, ignorance etc.) crossed his 
mind and he fell at the holy feet and conveyed his total surrender seeking the Lord’s 
protection.” 
The concept of seeking refuge with Sri is already found in Yamuna’s Catussloki, 
a poem of four verses addressed to the Goddess. In it, in verse 2, the poet declares 
that he is both a dasa and a prapanna of Sti. Catuésloki, v.2c—d: tam tvam dasa iti 
prapanna iti ca stosyamy aham nirbhayah lokaikesvari lokanathadayite dante dayam te 
vidan //. 
G, p. 11: pdaramarthikabhagavaccaranaravindayugalaikantikatyantikaparabhakti- 
parajndnaparama-bhaktikrtaparipirndnavaratanityavisadatamananyaprayojana- 
navadhikatisayapriyabhagavadanubhavajanitanavadhikatisayapritikaritaSesdvasthoc 
itasesaSsesataikaratiriipanityakainka-ryaprapty apeksaya padramarthikt bhagavac- 
caranaravindasarandagatir yathdvasthitaviratastu me. 
In traditional interpretations of the gadya, it is explicitly stated that the poem expounds 
the importance of the Dvaya mantra in the context of prapatti. See again Ramanujam 
(1994:77) on Periyavaccan Pillai’s commentary on the SG: “Earlier He said 
dvayavakta — chanting the text of the dvayam ....” 
SG, p. 12: 

pitaram mataram dharan putran bandhiin sakhin guriin / 

ratnani dhanadhanyani ksetrani ca grhani ca / 

sarvadharmams ca samtyajya sarvakamams ca sdksaran | 

lokavikrantacaranau Saranam te ’vrajam vibho //. 
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SG, p. 12-13: 
madtyanddikarmapravahapravrttam bhagavatsvaripatirodhanakarim viparita- 
jidnajananim  svavisayayas ca bhogyabuddher jananim  dehendriyatvena 
suksmariipena cadvasthitam daivim gunamayimmadyam dasabhitam Sarandgato ‘smi 
tavasmi dasa iti vaktaram mam taraya. 
SG, p. 13: ... iti Slokatrayoditajianinam mam kurusva. 
SG, ibid: 

purusas sa parah partha bhaktya labhyas tv ananyayé / 

bhaktya tv ananyaya sakyah madbhaktim labhate param // 

iti sthanatrayodita parabhaktiyuktam mam kurusva. 

parabhaktiparajnanaparamabhaktyekasvabhavam mam kurusva. 

On vibhiti see Carman (1974:140—44). Carman (140) points out that: “The word itself has 
a considerable variety of associations. Its etymological meaning as an adjective is taken to 
mean “penetrating” or “pervading.” In the Rg Veda it is used to mean “abundant” or “plen- 
tiful” and also “mighty” or “powerful.” ... In Sti Vaisnavism the word means the manifes- 
tation of Divine power and rule. In some of the Paficaratra Agamas the thought is elaborated 
that there are two vibhitis: the manifestation of God in this world is the /ildvibhiiti (the realm 
of His sport) or ekapddavibhiiti (the realm of one quarter of His glory); and His transcendent 
manifestation is the nityavibhiti (the eternal realm), also called the tripddvibhiiti (the realm 
of three quarters of His glory).” Also see Narasimhacharya (1998:27). 

For a study of the historical development of the concept of nityavibhiti into Visnu- 
Narayana’s transcendent world in Srivaisnava theology starting from Ramanuja see 
Oberhammer (2000). 

SG, p. 13: evambhiitamatkainkaryapraptyupdyataydvakrIptasamastavastuvihino ’pi 
anantatadvirodhi papakranto ’pi, anantamadapacarayukto ’pi, anantamadtydpa- 
carayukto ’pi, ... etatkaryakaranabhiitanddiviparitahamkaravimidhatmasvabhavo ’pi, 
etadubhayakadryakarana bhitdnddiviparitavadsandsambandho ’pi, etadanuguna- 
prakrtivisesasambandho ’pi, etanmiladhyatmikadhibhautikadhi daivikasukhaduh- 
khataddhetutaditaropeksaniyavisayanubhavajnanasamkocariipamaccarandaravinda 
yugalaikantikatyantikaparabhaktiparajianaparamabhaktivighnapratihato ’pi .... 

SG, Ibid: ... yena kenapi prakadrena dvayavakta tvam kevalam madiyayaiva dayaya 
nihSesavinastasahetukamaccaranaravindayugalaikantikatyantikaparabhaktiparajia- 
naparamabhaktivighnomatprasddalabdhamaccarandaravindayugalaikantikatyantika- 
parabhaktiparajnadnaparamabhaktir matprasdddd eva _ saksatkrtayathadvasth 
itamatsvaruparupagunavibhitililopakaranavistarah .... 

SG, Ibid: adhyatmikadhibhautikadhidaivikaduhkhavighnagandharahitas tvam 
dvayamarthanusamdhanena saha sadaivam vakta ydvaccharirapatam atraiva 
Srirange sukham assva. 

cf. Ramanujam (1994:77) on Periyavaccan Pillai’s commentary to this: “Earlier He 
said dvayavakta — chanting the dvayam; now he says dvayam arthdnusamdhdnena 
saha — the text is not enough to beget his grace; the meditation on its meaning is 
needed to pass time purposefully.” 

SG, pp. 13-14: Sartrapatasamaye tu kevalam madiyayaiva dayaya atiprabuddho mam 
eva avalokayann apracyutapiirvasamskaramanoratho jirnam iva vastram sukhen- 
emam prakrtim sthilasiksmariipam visrjya tadanim eva matprasddalabdhamac- 
carandaravindayugalaikantikatyantikaparabhaktipara jndnaparamabhaktikrta ... 
nityakinkaro bhavisyasi. md te bhiid atra samSayah. 

SrG, p. 14: svdtmanityaniyamyanityaddsyaikarasdtmasvabhavanusamdhana- 
purvakabhagavadanavadhikatisayasvamyddyakhilagunagananubhava .... 

Ibid: bhagavadanubhavajanita ... nityakainkaryapraptyupayabhitabhakti .... 

SrG, pp. 14-15: ... tadupdyasamyagjfidnatadupayasamicinakriydtadanugunasatt- 
vikatastikyadisama- statmagunavihinah ... §rimannarayana tava carandravindayugalam 
Saranam aham prapadye. 
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SrG, p. 15: evam avasthitasyapy arthitvamdatrena paramakaruniko bhagavan ... 
nityadasyam dasyatiti visvasapurvakam bhagavantam nityakinkaratam prarthaye. ... 
evambhitatattvayathatmyavabodha tadiccharahitasyapy etaduccaranamatravalamba- 
nenocyamanarthaparamarthanistam me manas tvam evddyaiva kdraya. 

VG, p. 15: 

yamundaryasudhambodhim avagahya yathamati / 

adaya bhaktiyogakhyam ratnam samdarsayamy aham //. 

Ibid: bhagavantam nadradyanam svadmitvena suhrttvena gurutvena ca parigrhya ... 
tatpadambujadvaya_ paricaryaikamanorathas tatprdptaye ca tatpadambujad- 
vayaprapatter anyan na me kalpakoti-sahasrenapi sadhanam astiti manvanah ... 
Carman (1974:220) has suggested that this apparent contradiction between the 
mangalasloka’s emphasis on bhaktiyoga and the avowed declaration in the first 
verse of the gadya that prapatti is the means to reach Narayana, has been a 
source of embarassment for the post-Ramanuja commentators, since the verse 
implies that bhaktiyoga and prapatti are synonymous. But, he is mistaken in this 
embarassment, as Vedanta Desika’s commentary on this verse shows. For, Vedanta 
Desika in his 13th century commentary on this gadya defines bhaktiyoga just as one 
might expect: as a contemplation of the Blessed One and therefore as synonymous 
with what I have called jidna-prapatti. Thus, Desika says that the word bhaktiyoga 
in this context should be understood as, “... referring to the contemplation of the 
Blessed One, which is an end in itself.” Vaikunthagadyabhasyam, p. 192: ... bhak- 
tiyogasabdah svayamprayojanabhag avadanusamdhanaparah. anyathd tatpraptaye 


ca tatpadambujadvayaprapatter anyan na me ... sadhanam astiti manvana iti 
vaksyamanavirodhdt. 
VG, p. 15: tasyaiva bhagavato narayanasya ... Srimaccarandravindayugalam ananyat- 


masanjivanena tadgatasarvabhavena Saranam anuvrajet. 
VG, pp. 15-17: tatas ca pratyaham atmojjtvandyaivam anusmaret ... Sriya sahasinam 
.. bhagavantam nadrayanam dhydnayogena drstva tato bhagavato nityaniyamyam 
atmano nityadasyam ca yathavasthitam anusamdhaya .... 


VG, p. 17: ... kadaham bhagavantam naradyanam ... saksatkaravani caksusa. 
kadaham bhagavat-pddambujadvayam Ssirasad dhdarayisyami. ... kad ... tatpaddau 
paricarisyami. ... iti... bhagavantam upetya ... samastaparivaraya Srimate 


narayanaya nama iti pranamya .... 

Ibid: ... bhagavatparisadgananayakair dvarapdlaih krpaya snehagarbhaya drsdaval- 
okitah samyag-abhivanditais tais tair evanumato bhagavantam upetya Ssrimata 
milamantrena [bhagavan] mam ekantikatyantikaparicarydkaranaya parigrhnisveti 
ydcamanah pranamyatmanam bhagavate nivedayet. 

Ibid: tato bhagavata svayam_ evatmasanjivanendvalokya .... atmtyam 
Srimatpddaravindayugalam Sirastkrtam dhydtva amrtasdgarantarnimagnasarva- 
vayavah sukham Gsita. 

On the historical development of the connection between and the amalgamation of 
the Bhagavata and Narayana cults see Grierson (1909), Bhandarkar (1913), Dasgupta 
(1922), Jacobi (1924), Jaiswal (1967), and, more recently, Malinar (1997), Oberlies 
(1997) and Griinendahl (1997). 

Gitarthasamgraha, v. 1: 

svadharmajndnavairagyah saddhyabhaktyekagocarah | 

narayanah parambrahma gitasastre samiritah //. 

See Stotraratna vv. 22, 48 etc. 

It appears, in addition, that Yamuna wrote a major theological treatise which 
focuses on Narayana as the Supreme Deity. Narasimhacharya (1998:15-17) 
quotes relevant portions from Vedanta Desika’s writings which cite a lost 
work of Yamuna’s, the Mahdapurusanirnaya/Purusanirnaya. On the basis of Vedanta 
DeSika’s citations from this work Narasimhacharya concludes: “It appears from these 
statements that the Purusanirnaya establishes the supremacy of Narayana on the 
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strength of various authoritative texts (mainly the Upanisads) reinforced by 
reasonings.” (16) 

106 Stotraratna, v. 46: 
kadaham aikantikanityakinkarah / 
praharsayisyami sanathajivitah 1/1. 

107 Stotraratna, v. 22: 
na dharmanistho ‘smi na ca Gtmavedi na ca bhaktimams tava caranaravinde / 
dkificanyo ’nanyagatis Saranya tvatpddamilam saranam prapadye //. 

108 Vide Narasimhacharya (1998:69): “... though couched in the form of a literary and 
devotional hymn, the Stotraratna brings out all the cardinal doctrines and philosoph- 
ical ideas of ViSistadvaita, especially regarding prapatti or Surrender. It is these 
expressions and ideas of this pre-Ramanuja writer that came to be stated clearly and 
elaborately in the works of later writers like Ramanuja ...” 

In a footnote to this observation Narasimhacharya adds: “The Vaikunthagadya of 
Ramanuja is mainly based on and inspired by this work of Yamuna and a close 
comparison of these two works would reveal this fact.” 

109 On the role of Yamuna in integrating the Vedantic and Pajficaratric traditions see Van 
Buitenen (1971), Neevel (1977) and Mesquita (1980; 1990). 

110 On this see Chapter 6 on the [tu 36000 commentary. 

111 Thus, having examined some Pdjicardatra texts on their descriptions of the role of the 
Goddess Sri-Laksmi as well as the writings of Yamuna and Ramanuja on her, Kumar 
(1997:156) states: “For both Yamuna and Ramanuja, sarandgati to the Lord is incom- 
plete without their Sarandgati to the divine consort. ... Whatever status is accorded to 
the divine consort, all the teachers see her role in the context of ritual. ... Outside the 
ritual context her presence is veiled.” 

112 Studies on the Paficaratra Agamas include those of Schrader (1916), Gupta (1972; 
1983; 1989), Matsubara (1994), Smith (1972; 1978) and Varadachari (1982). 
Recently, in her study of the Jayakhya Samhita Rastelli (1999:23) has pointed out that 
we cannot speak of a unified Pdfcardtra theology, since there are considerable differ- 
ences between the teachings of individual dgamas. 

113 See Section 5.2.2 on this. 


3 AN INTRODUCTION TO THE COMMENTARIES 


1 They are the poems of Kirattalvan (KureSa) called collectively the Paficastava and of 
Parasara Bhattar. Ktrattalvan’s poems are Srivaikunthastava, Atimanusastava, 
Sundarabahustava, Varadardjastava and Sristava. Bhattar’s are Sriraigardjastave 
pirvasatakam, Srtrangardjastave uttarasatakam, Srigunaratnakosa, Sriranganathas- 
totra and AstaSloki. This stotra poetry has been studied briefly by Narayanan (1987) 
and extensively by Nancy Ann Nayar (1992) . 

2 Narayanan (1987), for example, establishes the similarities between the Stotraratna, 
the Sarandgatigadya and Kirattalvan’s Srivaikunthastava. Nayar (1994:7) affirms the 
indebtedness of the imagery as well as structure of the Sundarabdhustava to various 
decades from the Na tdyirativiyap-pirapantam on the form of Visnu-Narayana at 
Vanagiri (Tamil: Tirumaliruficolai). 

3 The para form is extolled in Srivaikunthastava, vs. 66-83; Atimdnusastava, vs. 7-8; 
Sundarabahustava, vs. 69-83 and Srirangarajastave uttarasatakam, vs. 36-40 among 
others. The vydha form in Srirangardjastave uttarasatakam, vs. 39-40; Atimanusastava, 
v. 6 and Varadardjastava, vs. 15—16. The vibhava forms of particularly Rama and Krsna 
in Atimdnusastava, vs. 17-58 and Sundarabahustava, vs. 84-116. 

4 Four of the stotras are dedicated to specific deities in temples. Thus, Kirattalvan’s 
Atimdnusastava and Bhattar’s long two-part poem Srtrangardjastava reflect upon the 
greatness of the deity at Srirangam, the Sundarabahustava is about the deity at Vanagiri 
and the Varadardajastava about Varadaraja-perumal at the temple in Kaiict. 
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5 Srivaikunthastava, vs. 19-38. 

6 Sundarabahustava, vs. 39-68; Varadardajastava, vs. 21-61. 
7 Srirangarajastave uttarasatakam, vs. 1-16. 

8 Srirangardjastava pirvasatakam, v. 17: 


kintu prapattibalataritavisnumayamadvamsyardjakuladurlalitam kilaivam | 
Srirangarajakamalapadalalitatvam yadvaparadhyati mama stutisahadse’smin // 


What makes me offend You 
[by composing] this rash hymn of praise? 
Is it pride because of [my birth in] a royal lineage 
Whose strength of surrender to the Lord] 
enabled [our] entire family 
to cross over Visnu-maya, 
or ist it because [as a baby] I was fondled at the feet 
of Rangardja and Kamalan 
(translated by Nayar 1994:176-7). 


9 Atimanusastava, v. 4d: 


Sriranginas caranyor yugam asrayamah // 
We take refuge at the feet of the One who delights in Sri. 


10 Atimanusastava, v. 33: 


yattvam krtdgasam api pranatiprasaktam tam vayasam paramayd dayayd ’ksmisthah / 
tenaiva madrSajanasya mahdagaso "pi yuktam samasvasanam ity upadharayami // 


Nayar (1994:68-9) in this translation mistakenly identifies this crow incident with the 
encounter between Rama and Jatayu. But the crow refers to Jayanta, the son of Indra 
and the incident concerned is narrated for the first time in Ramayana, Sundarakanda 
38 and then in 67. For an analysis of this incident, see Chapter 6, on the Jf commen- 
tary. 


11 Atimanusastava, v. 50: 


vrndavane sthiracaratmakakitadirvaparyantajantunicaye bata ye tadanim / 
naivalabhami janim hatakasta ete papah padam tava kada punar asrayamah // 
(translated by Nayar 1994:74),. 


12 Atimanusastava, v. 59: 


adyapi nadsmy uparatas trividhdpacarat papah pare nipatito ‘smi tamasyapare | 
etadrso ’ham agatir bhavato dayayah patram tvadiyacaranau Saranam prapadye // 
(translated by Nayar 1994:76-7). 


13 Atimanusastava, v. 61: 


papiyaso ’pi Sarandgatasabdabhayo nopeksanam mama tavocitam itsvarasya | 
tvajjndnasaktikarundsu satisu neha padpam paradkramitum arhati mamakinam // 
(translated by Nayar 1994:77). 


14 Not much is known about Arulalap Perumal Emperumanar except the information we 
glean from the 13th—14th century hagiography, the Arayirappati Kuruparampara- 
pirapdvam (1975: 203-22). From this study we learn that he was originally an advaitic 
ascetic named Yajfiamirti, a learned brahmin converted by Ramanuja to 
Srivaisnavism. He became a devout disciple and spent the last years of his life in close 
proximity to Ramanuja and composed the two works Nanasdram and Prameyasdram. 
This information about his ascetic status in the hagiography is confirmed by the single 
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laudatory verse, the taniyan, which is assigned to him in the tradition, which speaks of 
him as belonging to caturthasrama: 


ramdnuja sacchisyam vedasastrarthasampadam | 
caturthasramasampannam devaradjamunim bhaje // 


On the conversion of Arulalap Perumal Emperumanar, see Raman (forthcoming, 
2006). 

15 The Iramanuca Narrantati, a hagiographical poem on Ramanuja composed by another 
of his disciples Tiruvarankattamutanar is the other early Tamil work. 

16 Nanasdram y. 31: 


vétam orundnkin utpotinta meypporulum 
kotil manumutal nil kiaruvatum titil 
carandkati tanta tanniraivan talé 
arandkum enrumatu. 


17 Nanasdram v. 1: 


ainavutar cirai nitt onkamalaik kélvan atit 
ténukarum Gcaimiku cintaiyarat tané 
paluttal vilum kanippol parraru vilum 
vilukkaté tan arulum vitu. 


18 Nanasdram v. 26 


tappil kuruvaruldal tamaraiyal naéyakanran 
oppilatikal namakkulattu vaippanru 
térriyirupparkal técupoli vaikuntat 
tériyiruppar panikatkéyntu. 


19 Nanasaram v. 11 


tan ponnatiy anri marronril talvu ceyya 
anpar ukantittat anuvininum ponpiralum 
méruvayk kollum viraiyar tulayalankal 
marimak kontal nikarmal. 


20 Compare this use of ilaku with that in TVM VIHI8.1: 


kankal civantu periyavady vayum civantu kanintu ullé 
venpal ilaku cutar ilaku ilaku makara kuntalattin 

kontal vannan cutar mutiyan ndnku tolan 

oncari katai val dliyan oruvan kunicarnkan atiyén ullané. 


21 Nanasaram v. 16: 


tévar manicar tiriyakuttavaramam 
yavaiyum allan ilakumuyir pitvinmicaiy 
aranankin kélvan amalan arivévativam 
naranan tatkéy atimai nan. 


22 Nanasdram vy. 22: 


utaimai nadnenrum utaiyan uyirai 
vatamaturai vant utittan enrum titamaka 
arintavanran talil ataintavarkkum unto 
pirantupatu nituyaram pin. 


23 Zvelebil (1973:254), Arunacalam (1973:523) and Buck and Paramasivam (1997). 
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NOTES 


Thus Zvelebil (ibid:248-—251) points to a four-fold classification of commentaries 
according to the purpose they serve, a classification which had existed at its very emer- 
gence as a genre. 

Karashima’s (1984:xiv) periodization of the Cholas is as follows: 

Period 1: from Vijayalaya to Uttama (AD 846-985) 

Period 2: from Rajaraja I to Adirajendra (AD 985-1070) 

Period 3: from Kullotunga I to Rajadhiraja II (Ap 1070-1179) 

Period 4: from Kullotunga III to Rajendra III (ap 1179-1279) 

Leslie Orr (2000:21) speaks of Periods 2 and 3 as the second and third subperiods of 
the dynasty. 

Heitzman (2000:13—14) who adds: “It is not surprising to note that subsequent devel- 
opments led to the growth of even larger and more complex royal cult centers, such as 
that at Khajuraho in north-central India, the elaboration of expansive mercantile cult 
centers, such as at Mount Abu in Rajasthan, and the growth of temples’ architectural 
assemblages to the size of small cities, as at Srirangam in Tamil Nadu.” 

Thus, Nilakanta Sastri (1955: 643): “Not only did the kings as a rule tolerate religions 
and sects other than their own, but they often patronized all persuasions in equal meas- 
ure. A progressive king like Rajaraja even made it a point to give clear expression to 
his general attitude to religion by including , in the decoration of the great Siva Temple 
in Tanjore, themes from Vaisnavism and even Buddhism. His sister Kundavai built 
three temples, one to Visnu, another to Siva and a third to Jina, all in the same 
place....” This broad-based and tolerant religious culture under the Colas has also been 
noted by Leslie Orr (2000:25): “There was a sharing [between Saivites, Vaisnavites, 
Buddhists and Jainas] not only of patterns of worship and conceptions of the character 
of the object of worship — ... but also donative activity was carried out in the 
same ways regardless of the sectarian identity of the institution that was receiving the 
donation.” 


28 Younger (1995:130). 


29 


30 


31 


32 


Cf. Nilakanta Sastri (1995:638): “From the reign of Parantaka I [onwards] there is a 
regular series of endowments recorded in epigraphs of the Cola and Tondai countries 
for the recitation of these hymns in temples ... The history of Vaisnava hymnology in 
the period was quite similar.” 

Pechilis Prentiss (1999:117). Also Younger (1995:217): “What the Periya Purana 
reveals is a Saiva tradition that has been able to take its earlier strands of “yogic,” 
“mystical,” and “peasant” faith and reformulate them in a context that has as its central 
focus the ritual activity of the court and the temple.” 

On the dating of the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta corpus see Dhavamony (1971). While the 
works of this school are traditionally considered to date from the mid-twelfth century 
onwards the first major text is the mid-thirteenth century Civafidnapdtam of 
Meykantar. 

Goodall (1998:iv) in his critical edition of Bhatta Ramakantha’s Kiranavrtti states: 
“Furthermore there is no tradition of teaching reaching to modern times that has trans- 
mitted and expounded the doctrines of the classical Saiva Siddhanta formulated by 
Ramakantha II. The Tamil-speaking South is the only area of India in which the Saiva 
Siddhanta still thrives, and here Ramakantha II’s influence appears gradually to have 
waned. South Indian thinkers fell under two powerful theological influences that have 
fundamentally altered the character of Saiva Siddhanta: that of devotionalism and that 
of Vedantic Advaita. ... Six centuries after Ramakantha II one thinker, Sailavatinivasi- 
Jfianaprakasaguru of Sri Lanka attempted to reinstate much of the old Saiddhantika 
philosophy of the Kashmirians; but he had to battle hard to present this as consistent 
with a body of more recently acknowledged scriptures that had since arisen to justify 
the new theology, and he came to be savagely attacked ....” 
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NOTES 


See K.V. Raman (1975; 1981). Raman points out: “Though there is evidence to show 
that the Alvar’s Prabandhams were recited in a few Vishnu temples like Srirangam 
earlier than Ramanuja’s time, it is agreed that he was largely responsible to make their 
recital an essential feature on all festival occasions.” (1975:89) 

The dating and study of the Srivaisnava hagiographical literature remains in its infancy 
with the exception of some seminal articles by Friedhelm Hardy, but chronologically at 
least , the hagiographical literature appears to emerge with the Divyasiricaritam in the 
twelfth century, followed by the Ardyirappati Kuruparamparapirapadvam and the 
Miivayirappati Kuruparamparapirapdvam approximately in the fourtheenth century, as 
also the Upadesaratnamalai. These texts, in turn, form the basis for the decisive hagio- 
graphical work, the Prapanndamrta of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. For the 
controversy regarding the dating of the Divyasiiricaritam, see Jagadeesan (1977:76-81). 
Jagadeesan (1977:21): “There is a controversy regarding this term Bhagavat 
Vishayam. Some hold that it relates to the Four Thousand Prabandhas; some others that 
it deals with the commentaries on the whole corpus; still others that it refers only to 
the commentaries on the Tiruvaymoli ....” 

For a comprehensive discussion on the dates of Ramanuja , see Jagadeesan (1977). 
Carman (1974) and T.N. Subramaniam (quoted in Raman 1975:89) have argued for a 
variation of between 30 to 60 years later than the traditional dating. 

Periyatirumoli vydkhyana 10.4.1: paramapadattilulla svabhavikagunankalum 
avatarittu. Grjitagunankalum kitindl cakravartyotu. upamadnam mdarmattamday 
nirkumittanai enru ittai ctyar arulicceyya paramapurusanukku Orittaté pirantu 
orugunam tétavénumo enrar cuntarapantiya tévar. 

On Naficiyar and Maravarman Sundara Pandya, see Nanacuntaram (1989:256). 

Cf. Raman (1975: 90): “The kdil-olugu records that Nampillai was alive about Saka 1175 
i.e., AD 1253 when the Pandyan king Jatavarman Sundara covered the central shrine of 
Srirangam with gold.” Also see Nilakanta Sastri (1966:215): “Having thus become master 
of his territory, forces and treasure, Sundara ... left for Chidambaram where he 
worshipped Nataraja before proceeding to Srirangam. ‘... and in that temple which he 
roofed with gold he sat upon a splendid throne with his queen, wearing a golden crown 
and emulating the morning sun rising on the top of the mountain.’” 

On Najfictyar’s work Section see 5.1. 

Apart from the canonical commentaries on the Naldyirativiyappirapantam there were 
probably other commentaries written in Tamil by devout Vaisnavas which have not 
been preserved by the tradition. Thus in the /tu I/I.9.2 we have mention of a Tamil 
commentary on the TVM written by an official (adhikdrin) called Karikala Cola 
Prammarayan, who brought it to Naficlyar for his approval. 

Ezuthachan (1972:113); K. K. A. Venkatachari (1978:167), Jagadeesan (1989:75). 
divyanam tu devanrpanadm pramanair vydkaranddi laksanair upetam samskrtam 
gdnam Suddham. 


[anyat] trivargaprasiddham padamadhye samskrtam madhye desabhasadi yuktam 
tad eva karyam, 
daksinapathe manipravala iti prasiddham kasmire satakulam iti. 

(quoted in Ezhuthachan 1972:114). 


Ezhuthachan (1972:113); K. K. A. Venkatachari (1978:4), Jagadeesan (1989:75). 

On the development of manipravala in Malayalam and Kannada, see K. K. A. 
Venkatachari (1978:167-71). 

In this work, Peruntévan4ar extensively praises the Pallava king Nandivarman II, who 
reigned in the ninth century, as a patron of literature and the hero of the battle of 
Tellaru. On the dating of the Pdaratavenpd, see Mu. Arunacalam’s Tamil illakiya 
varaladru onpatam nirrantu (1971:52). Also Nanacuntaram (1989:236). 
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NOTES 


On the style of the Paratavenpd, see Zvelebil (1975:526). Kopalakirusnamacariyar 
(1914:490) gives an example of this prose: 


ivvakaip péciya aSsaririyakiya Gdityabhagavanum antardadnai ceyta pinpu 
kannanutaiya tydgasaktiyin mahadnubhavan kantu devajatikalum adScaryapattup 
puspavarsam polintar. 


Kopalakirusnamacariyar (1914:494). On the Jaina Tamil literature see Charavarti 
(1974). 

On the manipravdla inscription of Cempiyan Matévi attributed to the third year of the 
reign of Rajaraja I, see Nanacuntaram (1989:235-36); on the Kaficipuram inscription 
of Brahmatantra Svatantra Jiyar of 1360 cE, see Jagadeesan (1989:75) and on a very 
early Pallava copper plate inscription in Tamil Grantha , see Alvappillai Véluppillai 
(2002:173). 

K6palakirusnamacariyar (1914:495) cites only two Saivite manipravala texts. These 
are the commentaries on the Civafidnacittiyar of Arulnanti Civacariyar. The first was 
the sixteenth century commentary of Civakrayoki, the second, the seventeenth century 
one of Nanaprakacar. On these two authors and their works see Devasenapathi 
(1974:9-12). 

Nanacuntaram (1989:237). 

The fact that much of this vocabulary had been developed previously by the Tamil 
Buddhists, Jainas and Saivites may have had something to do with this. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai’s (1968) and Cutler’s (1992) articles on Parimélalakar’s classical Tamil 
commentary on the Tirukkural give examples of the sophistication of the medieval 
Tamil theological vocabulary which had been derived from a Sanskritic one. On the 
Buddhist Tamil of even earlier literature such as the Manimékalai, see reference in the 
next chapter. Mu. Arunacalam (1973:534) provides one such example from the twelth 
century commentary of the Jaina author Atiyarkkunallar on the Cilappatikaram. 
Referring to the eight limbs of yoga, the commentator uses pure Tamil terms for four 
of them, calling pranayama valinilai, pratyahara tokainilai, dharana porainilai and 
dhyana ninaital. 

Nanacuntaram (1989:243-45). 

Kopalakirusnamacariyar (1914:485) cites this unfortunately unidentified verse: 
tenmoliyum ariyamum cérnta manipavala 

menmoliyinranmaiy iyamparkut — tonmaiy 

irumoliyindranamum éttumilil emmdan 

rurumakalkonrdlai neficé cér. 

A similar verse wonderfully illustrating the nature of manipravadla, also undentified, is 
to be found in Arunacalam (1973:778) in his Tamil ilakkiya varalaru pannirantam 
nirrdntu and is as follows: 


muttukaldlum iha narpavalankalalum 
ottuk kalanta tamildal abhisamskrtena 
ettikilum bhavaduhdrala devabaddha 
buddhikum madkrtriyam krutinam vibhisda. 


Thus Cutler (1992:549) points out that medieval commentaries, whether in Sanskrit or 
in Tamil, tend to “have their origins in oral discourses before audiences of students and 
disciples.” 

For a detailed list as well as account of these oral interpretations see Nanacuntaram 
(1989:14-66). 

Ttu Muppatarayirappati.V1.10.4: nathamuni totanki ivvalavum vara nam acaryarkal 
paramarahasyamdka upadesittu 6ranvaliyayk kontu ponta ittai, itin cirmay ariydta 
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NOTES 


The Ardyirappati Kuruparamparapirapavam (1975:204) has Ramanuja refer to his 
school of Vedanta in this manner: ” Glvar totanki Glavantar alavaka ittanai kalam oran 
valliyay vanta itdarsanam ... 

Also the UpadeSaratnamalai, Manavalamamuni’s fourteenth century hagiographical 
poem, speaks of the 6rdn vali which was Ramanuja’s method of instruction in verse 
37: 


oranvaliyay upatecittar munnor érar etirdcar innarlal parulakil / 
acaiyutaiyorkk ellam ariyarkal kiirum enru / 
péci varumparuttar pin //. 


Arayirappati Kuruparamparapirapavam 1975:359. Narayanan (1994:104) has the 
following to say about this anecdote: “Ramanuja made sure that the line of commen- 
taries on these hymns which were meant to be ‘experienced’ and enjoyed by all would 
keep growing. Ramanuja’s comments were considered authoritative and would have 
been held to be the final word on the topic, and it seems probable that the teacher 
wanted to encourage a chain of commentaries, rather than establish one set of ‘correct’ 
interpretations. ... the commentaries on the Tiruvaymoli preserve a diversity of opin- 
ions.” Nanacuntaram (1989:69) quotes a different oral tradition as to how the first 
commentary came to be written. According to this tale Ramanuja is reflecting silently 
on the meaning of a particular verse of the TVM one evening when Pillan walks in and 
serendipitously guesses what he is meditating about. Ramanuja, pleased, embraces him 
and says that, while he has longed for sometime to compose a commentary on the TVM, 
the time for him to do so has passed. He now entrusts the task to Pillan, since the event 
reveals that their two hearts are identical. 

What Cutler (1992:552) says about the classical commentaries on the Tirukkural could 
also be applied to the TVM commentaries: “because [the text] is largely devoid of the 
kind of contextual cues that play a major role in the verbal communication of mean- 
ing, commentators take it upon themselves to supply such cues. This is an essential 
aspect of the commentarial enterprise, and when Tirukkural’s commentators offer 
conflicting interpretations for a verse, the source of disagreement often can be traced 
to the different ways in which they contextualise the verse.” 

See Clooney (1992:227-42). 

Most of these similes are listed in Nanacuntaram (1989:321-35). This section of the 
chapter is much indebted to his painstaking work of collation and the more recent work 
of Venkatakirusnan (2003). 

Trupattunalayirappati I.8.1: antahpurattil kinarkuralaray varttikkumdappole .... 

Ttu IV.8.7: kavarkattil tustamirukankalukku attiyittu valarkkumappole .... 

Ttu 1.1.3: rajakalukku natenkuft cella nirkacceyté mahisikalum tankalumakac cila 
puntottankalaik kutinir varttu akkuvatalippatay lilarasam anupavikkumappodle .... 

Ttu 11.6.2: rajakkal antahpurattir pukuvatu nattukanakkarra pinpiré .... 
Trupattundalayirappati 1.10.8: rajakkal nakarac6tanaikku uruppattal antarankar 
mukam torramal tiriyumappole .... 

Trupattunalayirappati 1.2.10: rajaparikaramdnavarkal cattayum pirampum 
mayirkattumayk kontu tantam tarattoté sevikkumappole .... 

Burton Stein (1980:352)) quoted in Orr (2000:28). 

It is a similar point which Talbot (2001:11) makes regarding the value of inscriptions: 
“And the range of social groups represented in inscriptions is considerably more diverse 
than in the case of elite literary compositions —merchants, landed peasants, herders, and 
warrior chiefs, along with their wives, daughters, mothers, and sisters —figure among 
the donors whose beneficence inscriptions record, rather than just kings and brahmans.” 
Ttu Muppattarayirappati V.9.0: itutan nan anupavittén enru ctyar arulicceyvar. pattar 
tiruvatikalaiy Gsrayittup pinporukal mélnattukk eluntaruli mintu periyatvaraiyoté 
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NOTES 


tirunalukkutavavénum enruvara tirukkarampanturaiyalavilé vantuvaré acintitamaka Gru 
perukkikitakka irattirundlelunntaruli inkuntana sampramankalam ellam cevippatuvatu 
vankupukurapperatol itayk kontu poranévupattom enru arulicceyvar. 

Ttu Muppattarayirappati VII.2.9: perumdlukku vinnappaficeyyumavai_ kétkaikkaka 
nafctyaraiy alaittarulit tam amutuceyyd nirkacceyté ittiruvaymoli  iyalaik 
kéttarulanirka ippattalavilé vantavaré ... attaik kéttuk kaiyaiyutari srirankanata enru 
anaiyilé cdyutarulinar pattar. appotu tiruméniyilé piranta vikrutiyaik kantu ivarkku 
pakavatpraptiy anittakirat6 enru afciyiruntén enru ctyar arulicceyvar. 

Itu Muppattarayirappati VI.9.9: pillanutaiya antimataSaiyilé nafictyar névariyap- 
pukkirukka kivikollakalam innun kurukatd enru palakdlcolla ittaikkéttu ctyar ala 
ctyaré nir kitantalukiraténn? ankuppoyp perappukukira péru itilum tannitu enru 
torriyiruntato enru panittan. 

Periyatirumoli vyakhydna.III.6.0: najictyarutaiya novilé perri ariyappukuntu 
inkutaikku véntiy 

irukkiratenn enru kétka tiviriya malarlakkip pdattuk kétkavum perumdal eluntarulap 
pinnum munnum curram vantu tiruvatit tolavum véntiyiraninrén enrarulicceytarulinar. 
appoté varamtarum perumal arayaraty alaittuvittup pattukkéttarulda nirka .... 
Periyatirumoli vyakhyana 1.4.10: tirumankai dlvar avataritta pinpu, tydjyamdna 
ai§varyam paramapurusarttattukkullé pukkup poyirrukkadnum. i§varandkavumam 
nityasirikalakavumam rdjavakavumadm  parittu§ pdkavatacesamakkalamakil 
enrdmivariruppatu. 

tu Muppattarayirappati 1.2.0: oruvanukku vaisnavatvam untu illai ennumitam tanakké 
teriyumkan enru cityarpalakalum arulicceyvar. piraranarttam kantal ayyd 
enriruntanakil namakku pakavatsampantam untu enrirukka atukkum. ittanaiyum 
pattituvanukku enriruntanakil namakku pakavatsampantamillai enrirukka atukkum 
enru. 

Trupattundlayirappati IV.3.11: pimiyilé emperumanar eluntaruliyirunta kadlam 
kuraivarra srivaisnasrtydté iruntu nammaippolé vaypukucorraip parikotaté enru ctyar 
uruttorum arulicceyvar. 

Ttu Muppattarayirappati VII.2.0: pattar ittiruvamoliy arulicceyyum potellam alvarkku 
itukira tacaiyariyaté avarutaiya bhadvaviruttiyuminrikkéy irukkira nam encollukirom 
enru tirumutiyilé kaiyai vaittukkontiruppar. 

Clooney (1992:241). 


4 SURRENDERING TO PURIFICATION. 


Arayiram III.1.10: mitng am pattil mutal tiruvaymoliyil ... alakarutaiya aparicchedya- 
mana saundaryadikalai anubhavittu vismitarakirar. 

Arayiram IX.1.10: onpatam pattil mutarrtiruvaymoliyil .... nirupadhikabandhuvana 
emperumanaiyé parrunkol enkirar. 

The poem, in fact, consists of 1,102 verses since TVM II.7 has two extra verses, in 
order to enumerate the twelve names of Visnu. 

Arayiram 1.2.0: ... inta atmakkalaik kurittu bhagavadekabhogatvopayamana bhaktiyo- 
gattai bhagavad vyatiriktavisayavairdgyapiirvakamaka upadesikkirar. 

Arayiram 1.2.11: bhagavadgunapratipadakamayirunta ivvayirattilum ittiruvaymoli 
emperumanai unarntu collirru. 

On this commentarial tactic see Cutler (1992:560): ““When one takes a broad view not 
only of traditional Tamil literature, but also of other traditional Indian literatures, one 
finds that texts created through a process of binding independent verses make up a 
major portion of the literary canon ... In the area of belles lettres probably the best 
example of the application of this strategy at a primary level is the mahakavya, a liter- 
ary form in which plot functions as a unifying contextual framework for verses that, in 
terms of prevailing poetic theory, are aesthetically self-sufficient.” 
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NOTES 


6 Narayanan (1989:60) underscores the existence of such a thematic ordering within the 
commentary by stating that there are hints in it, particularly in the introductions to 
certain decades of the tenth centum, of “the tripartite division present in many 
Srivaisnava (and other Vedantic) philosophical works: tattva (reality, here ontology), 
hita (ways or means, here soteriology) and purusartha (goal of human life, here escha- 
tology, or conception of final salvation).” 

7 According to classical Visistadvaita, beginning with the Sribhdsya, the entire 
process of creation is set into motion by the resolve (samkalpa) of Visnu-Narayana 
which disrupts the equilibrium of the qualities (guna) in unmanifested (avyakta) 
prakrti. Visnu-Narayana controls the evolution of prakrti from one stage to 
another, giving rise to the twenty-three ontological categories beginning with mahat. 
On this process of impure creation see Sribhdsya 1.1.1, 1.3.14; Rahasyatrayasara 5 
(tattvatrayacinta-naddhikarah); Tattvatraya 2 (acitprakaranam) and_ other 
Visistadvaitic texts. 

8 Arayiram X.10.10: ippati emperumanukkum maruttarulavonnatatorupati_ pirdatti 
tiruvadnaiyaiyum tan tiruvdnaiyaiyumittu§ nirbandhittuk kontu  drtasvarattalé 
kiippitumalavil, tam manorathittapatiyé emperumadnum eluntarula, avanaik kantu 
mahatahamkardadikal ellavarraiyum vyapittu avarrirkattilum  peritdna 
milaprakrtikkum attaiyum vyapittu atilum peritana muktatmavukkum, atilum peritana 
unnutaiya samkalpajnanatukkum atmdavayirunta ni, anta samkalpajnanatirkdattilum 
peritayirunta ennutaiya vitdyellantirum pati, anta jagadakdrandnapatiyanriyé 
niydnapatiyé vantu cilntay; ennutaiya manoratham orupatiyé mutintatu enkirar. 

9 See, for e.g 1.1.4, IV.1.10, V.2.7, V.8.9, VI.8.3 for the use of samasrayana and 1.1.1, 
1.2.7, IV.1.4, V.2.8, VL3.8, VL9.5, IX.10.5, X.2.5 etc. for Gsrayana/asrita in the 
commentary. The same terminology is also predominant in the Onpatindyirappati. 

10 Arayiram 1.2.10: avanutaiya Gsritarai orukdlum kaivitaté raksikkum svabhavamdna 
tiruvatikalai Gsrayi enkirar. 

11 Ardyiram 111.31: tiruvénkatamutaiyanai bhujikkavarunkal; avanai bhujikkkaiyavatu 
— avan tiruvatikalilé sarvadesSasarvakdlasarvavasthocitasarvaSesavrttiyaiyum 
panukai enkirar. 

12 Arayiram III.3.2: tirunattir cenru emperumdnukku atimai ceyvatanrd ellarkkum 
paramaprapyam ennil; tirundttilulla nityasiddhapurusarkalum tiruvénkatamutaiyan 
gunankalilé akappattu avan tiruvatikaliléyanro vantu atimai ceykiratu .... 

13 Vénkatam is the temple most often mentioned by the d/vars, with almost 200 verses in 
the entire Naldyirativiyapirapantam on it. As far as Nammialvar’s corpus is concerned, 
there are eight verses in the Tiruviruttam (vs. 8, 10, 15, 31, 50, 60, 67, 81) and eleven 
in the TVM (1.8.3, I.6.9-10, 0.7.11, 1.5.8, H1.9.1, [V.6.11, VII.2.1, 1X.3.8, X.5.6, 
X.7.8) which speak of the deity in this temple. Further, three entire decades of the TVM 
(II.3, V1.6 and VI.10) are also dedicated to Vénkatam. Hardy (1983:257-61) has 
suggested that Venkatam and KAifici were the pilgrimage centres of the early divars and 
that with Nammalvar the locus of the poetry shifts to southernmost Tamilnadu, the 
Pandya country, and southern Kerala. Therefore, the reference to Vénkatam in 
Nammialvar is seen as mimetic and “can best be explained by assuming that he knew 
of it only indirectly, presumably through the Antdatis of the Early alvars, and that he 
sang its praise because it had been hallowed by them.” For literary references to 
Venkatam in the pre-alvar Tamil literature see Irakavaiyankar (1964) and Jagadeesan 
(1977). 

14 Arayiram IV.1.9: ippati aihikamana aisvaryam alpamumday asthiramumay iruntatakil 
svargddyaisvaryattai pradpyamdkap parrinald ennil, svargddyaisvaryavdicaiyalé 
aihikavisayasanghaparityaga piirvakamaka indriyankalai jayittu svargapraptivirod- 
hisarirattaip parityajittavarkalukkum emperumdnai Gsrayiyatolilil anta svargadyais- 
varyam siddhiyadtu; tadasrayanattalé siddhittalum asthiram; Gtalal, ippati 
alpasthiratvabahuladuhkhatvanarthahetutvadyanekadosadisitamdana inta aifvaryattai 
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vittu, periyatiruvatiyaik kattilum sva@Sritarai oru ndlum oru daSaiyilum kaivitata empe- 
ruman tiruvatikalaiyé paramaprapyamakap parrunkal enkirar. 

See Chapter 2.2. 

cf. Srinivasachari (1970:349-50): “The kevala is a contemplative who devotes himself 
to yogic introversion by withdrawing his mind from its outgoing tendencies... It is the 
goal of the kevala to intuit his self by abandoning the false and fleeting ideas of ‘I’ and 
‘mine’, regain his essential and eternal nature and thus attain freedom from birth and 
death and the ills of samsara. The state of Kaivalya thus attained may be called the 
flight of ‘the alone into the Alone’ in which the dtman enjoys inner quiet and is self- 
satisfied.... the godless state of Samkhyan kaivalya and nirvana.” It is generally 
assumed that the Srivaisnava critique of kaivalya is a critique of the Samkhya and Yoga 
concept of liberation. But it could, in view of the sectarian rivalry between the Vaisnavas, 
Saivas, Jainas and Buddhists in the Cola period in the Tamil country, also be an implicit 
critique of Jaina concepts of liberation, where kaivalya is linked to the state of arhatship. 
On sectarian rivalry in the Cola period see Nilakanta Sastri (1955:634 ff), Zvelebil 
(1973:195-97) and J. R. Marr (1992), and the essays of Peterson, Orr and others in the 
1998 Open Boundaries edited by John Cort. 

Arayiram IV.1.10: asthiratvadidosasambhinnamana kaivalyattai prapyamdaka parrinalo 
ennil — prakrtavisayavairdgyapurvakamdka jridnayoganisthandnavanukkum empe- 
rumanai_ @$rayittdlallatu atmavalokanavirodhikarmam podkdatu; bhagavaccha- 
madsrayanattalé  adtmavalokanam  pirappatu;pirantalum —_antimadaSayilé 
bhagavadanusamdhanam panni pratibandhakattai pokkatoliyil pinnai atmayathat- 
myavirbhavalaksanamoksam siddhiyatu; mukhyamadna moksamdakiratum anta bhaga- 
vatkainkaryameé; ippati kaivalyopadyataya bhagavacchamasrayanam 
pannaveéntukaiydlum bhagavatkainkaryantané pa-ramamoksamakaiydlum anta bhaga- 
vatkainkaryamoksaya atyalpasukhamana kaivalyattai vittu. bhagavatkainkaryattaiyé 
paramaprapyamakap parrunkal enkirar. 

Arayiram 1.3.8: ippati ananyaprayojanarak kontu nam tiruvutai atikal tam nalankalal 
vanankavé itaivitaté ninru  namakku badhakamay anddikdlasamcitamay 
bhagavadanubhavavirodhiyana nammutaiya kotuvinaiyellam vanankina appoté 
mdlum. ini orunalum oru kuraiyillai. nam apeksittappati em perumanai anubhavikkap 
peralam. ippati cirakalankiita balavat sadhyamana bhaktiyogattai sadhikkaikkuk kdala- 
mum balamum inriyé antimadasdpannaranar ilantu pomittanaiy6 ennil anta anti- 
madasayiléyakilum oru afijalimatramatal oru uktimdtramdatal oru smrtimatramatal 
avan tirattilé ceyya anta bhaktiyogattilum nanru enkirdar. 

Another instance in the Ardyiram where this compound is used is in the commentary 
on IX.10.3, where Nammialvar advises others to do service at the feet of the deity at 
Tirukannapuram, as those who are ananyaprayojana: 

Arayiram IX.10.3: sarvaloke$varandy ayarvarum amararkal adhipatiyay iruntuvaittu 
sarvasamasrayaniyanakaikkakat tirukannapurattilé eluntaruliyirunta avanukku 
ananyaprayojanarayk kontu atimaic ceyyunk6l enkirar. 

Narayanan (1989:111—14) has underscored the difference between the concepts of 
bhaktiyoga (seen as derived from the Bhagavadgita) and bhakti (derived from the 
stotra literature and referring to even simple acts of devotion such as chanting the 
divine name) and suggested that Pillan conflats these two concepts in his commentary. 
Yet, much of the Ardyiram speaks for the view that Pillan establishes a clear distinc- 
tion between these two concepts with the alvar clearly being unable to do bhaktiyoga. 
Arayiram III.3.6: inta prapyattaip perukaikku updyam @tennil; sarvadhikaramay 
atyanta sukaramay irunta vénkataturaivarkku namah enkira iccollai collavé anta 
kainkaryapratibandhakamana_ pdpankalum  karisyamadna_ papankalum ellam 
nissesamdka dagdhamdyppom; pinnait tantam ukantapatiyellam ceyyapperalam 
enkirar. 
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There are other contexts where Pillan brings out the importance of the tirumantra. The 
decade X.5. for instance, is seen as explicating the importance of reciting the mantra 
as a sure means of reaching the feet of God. 

Arayiram VI.10: ippati tirunattilé ketkumpati kipittalaittum avanaik kanap per 
amaiyalé inik kankaikku upayam ivan tiruvatikalai saranam pukukai pokki maronrum 
illai enru parttu avanutaiya kdrunyavat salyddigunankalaip parrdcaka collik kontu 
piratti purusakaramdaka_ sarvalokasaranyandana tiruvénkatamutaiyan tiruvatikalai 
Saranam pukukirar. 

Ardyiram VI.10.1: .... kdrunyavatsalyadyanavadhikatisayasamkhyeyakalydnag- 
unandkaiydlum ... nan unakku kutiyatiyénakaiyalum un tiruvatikalilé ennai 
cérttarulavénum enkirar. 

Arayiram VI.10.2: ... pratibandhakankalana papankal pondal anré ennotu samSlesikkap 
peralavatu ennil samdsritarana devarkalukku virodhikalana asuravarkalait tiruval 
iyaik kontu nirasittar polé enpakkal ulla pratibandhakattaiyum pokki .... 

Ardayiram VI.10.3: ... nirhetukamdkac ceyyak katavaté ennil unndtu samSlesikaikku 
ayarvaru amararkal ularay irukkac ceyté kevalakrpaiyalé niratisayaramaniyanilame- 
ghasadrsascaryabhitadivyariipa visistandyk kontu enneficu nirayap pukuntu enakku in 
iyaiyanarp polé innam un krpaiydlé ... un tiruvatikalilé pirané ennaic cértarulavenum 
enkirar. 

Arayiram VI.10.4: ... tiruvatikal cékaikku enakkennavé apirvamay iruppator updayattai 
parikalpittu avupayattalé ennaic cérttaruli atiyénutaiya samastaduhkhattaiyum pokkiy 
arulavénum enkirar. 

Arayiram VI.10.8: ... upayaSiinyaray iruntu vaittu dcaippattal kitaikkumoé ennil ar 
ivutaiyarana §akracatur mukhaindraddidevarkalum kita saparigrahamdka vantu 
nankal upayasinyarakilum unnaik kandatoliyil dharikkamatt6m enrdcaip pattanr6 unn 
aik kanap perukiratu. 

TVM VI.10.10: 

akalakillén iraiyum enru alarmélmankaiy uraimarpa 

nikaril pukalay ulakamminrutaiyay ennaiyalvané 

nikarilamarar munikkanankal virumpum tiruvénkatattané 

pukalonrilla atiyén unnatikil amarntu pukunténé. 

Arayiram VI.10.10: apadrakarunyamahdédadhiyay, unnutaiya gunankalalé asmats- 
vamiyumay tirunattilé tvatparicaryatkabhogardyum nirupamardayirunta nityasiddha- 
purusarkalunkita sprhantyamdana tirumalaiyilé andlocitavisesasesalokasaranyanayk 
kontu, ninraruluvatuficeyta untiruvatikalai, ananya Sarananana atiyén ananyaprayo- 
janandayk kontu, periyapirattiyar purusakaramaka Saranam pukuntén; ippoté niras- 
tasamastapratibandhakandy untiruvatikalilé sarvakadlamum sarvakainkaryamum 
atiyén pannapperavénum enkirar. 

The word purusakara has a long lineage in epic literature, such as the Mahabharata 
where it is contrasted with daiva, meaning fate/destiny or divinity. Purusakara, in this 
context, stands for the opposite, that is “human effort” (cf. Kane:1973 and Long:1983). 
A clear definition of daiva and purusakdra as contrastive terms is also given in the 
Caraka-Samhita III.3.30 where it is said: “Daiva is to be known as self-inflicted, it is 
that action of a previous body; By purusakara, though, is meant that which is done 
here [in this life].” [daivam Gtmakrtam vidyat karma yat paurvadaihikam, smrtah 
puruskarastu kriyate yadihaparam.] Definitions of daiva and purusakdra as divine 
action/fate and human agency are also present in the didactic literature such as in the 
Hitopadesa as for example in the following verses in Hitopadesa, Prastavikd, vs. 
31-33: 

udyoginam purusasimham upaiti laksmir daivena deyam iti kapurusa vadanti / 
daivam nihatya kuru paurusam datmasaktya yatne krte yadi na sidhyati ko ‘tra 
dosah I! 
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yatha hyekena cakrena na rathasya gatir bhavet / 
evam purusakarena vina daivam na sidhyati // 
tatha ca/ 
purvajanmakrtam karma taddaivam iti kathyate / 
tasmat purusakarena yatnam kuryad atandritah // 
Purusakdra, used in a technical sense to mean “mediator” of the Goddess S1i-Laksmi, 
does not appear in the writings of Ramanuja. It has been suggested that it first makes 
its appearance in a single verse of Parasara Bhattar’s on the Tirunetuntantakam but 
comes into frequent usage only with the Avayiram (cf. Pratap Kumar 1997:73-74, 
82-83). In contrast to this view (first articulated by Carman 1974 and Narayanan 1987) 
it has been suggested by Narasimhachary (1998:218, 229) that the Goddess is already 
called purusakara in Pafcaratra Samhitas such as the Visvaksena Samhita. 
For specific reference to the temple — koyil — in the TVM, see VIII.6.4—5 on 
Tirukkitittanam, [X.2.1 on Tiruppilinkuti and X.1.5 on Tirumokir. 
Oberhammer (1999:159): “Zwar ist in diesem Zusammenhang noch nicht vom 
spateren Visistadvaita-Theologem von der “Herabkunft” Visnus in Form des 
Kultbildes (arcdvatdra) die Rede. Dieses scheint selbst Ramanuja nicht bekannt gewe- 
sen zu sein oder von ihm jedenfalls nicht vertreten worden zu sein.” 
TVM V.2.8a-b: 
irukkum iraiyiruttunna evvulakukkun tanmurti 
niruttinan teyvankalaka atteyvanayakan tané. 
Oberhammer quotes the Parama Samhita, which recommends that God is to be 
worshipped only “with a form” (mirtimdn) and never formless (amiurti). 
Thus, Oberhammer (1999:154) on Parama Samhita 3, 4-5: “[doch] will ich Dir aus 
dem Wunsch, [dir] Gutes [zu erweisen] sagen, welche Verehrung des Gottes der Gotter 
derartig ist. Hére! Gestalthaft ist er zu verehren. Die Verehrung eines Gestaltlosen gibt 
es nicht. Seine Gestalten zum Zwecke des Rituals sind Ursache [seiner] 
Gnadenerweise fiir alle.” 
The text reads: yadrsam devadevasya pijanam tadvidham Srunu // 4 //miirtiman eva 
pijyo ’sav amirter na tu pijjanam / karyartham mirtayas tasya lokanugraha- 
hetavah // 5 /7 (Oberhammer 1999:155). 
The theme of an dlvar “taking refuge” with the deity of a particular temple is a recur- 
rent one not just in the commentaries on the TVM. Thus, for example, the commentary 
on the Periyatirumoli (Periyatirumoli vyakhydna) interprets at least two instances in 
the text as ones where Tirumankai alvar takes refuge with the deity. These are 
Periyatirumoli 1.6.9 and IV.6 on the deities at Naimicaranyam and Tirunanktr respec- 
tively. 
Thus Nanacuntaram (1989:127) cites the following verses where the vocabulary of the 
Arayiram is identical with that of the Gadyatraya. These verses are: I.1.1, VII.1.1, 
VII.3.9, VIIL5S.7 and [X.3.7. Narayanan (1989:147) too remarks on Pillan’s debt to 
Ramanuja: “The characteristic Sanskrit phrases of Ramanuja are so frequent in Pillan’s 
comments that they seem at many points to overwhelm the Tamil framework of the 
sentences. Not only are many Tamil words in the poem glossed over with Sanskrit but 
at times the sentences are filled with long Sanskrit compounds very close to 
Ramanuja’s phraseology.” 
SG, v.5: agaranyasaranya ananyasaranas tvatpadaravindayugalam Saranam aham 
prapadye //. 
SG, v.2: paramarthikabhagavaccarandravindayugalaikantikatyantika parabhakti- 
parajnanaparamabhaktikrtaparipirndnavaratanityavisadatamaananyaprayojana- 
navadhikatisayapriyabhagavadanubhavajanitanavadhikatisayapritikaritaSesdvasthoc 
itasesasesataikaratirupanityakainkaryapraptyapeksaya pdaramarthikt bhagavad- 
caranaravindasaranagatih yathavasthita aviratastu me. 
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TVM 1.5.5: 
manéy nokki matavalai marvil kontay matava 
kiiné citaiyav untaivil nirattil terittay kovinta 
vanar coti manivanna matucuta niyarulay un 
téné malarum tiruppadtam cérumaru vinaiyéné. 
Arayiram 1.5.5: ippati emperumanutaiya sausilyattalé alvar vasikrtarayirukkac ceyté 
pinpum tané cenru samSlesikkil ivar pantupodlé tammutaiya anarhatanusamdhdnattalé 
akaluvar; ivartamé nammoté samSlesikkavénum enru éravankiyirukka ivarum avanai 
apeksikkirar. ennané ennil laksmikataksatatsamSlesaikabhoganakaiyalé madhavan 
ennum tirundmattaiyutaiyandyiruntuvaittu asritaparitranarthamadka manusyasa- 
jatiyandy vantu pirantaruli aSritar pakkalulla avadyam pdaraté avarkalai visayikarittu 
pinnai tadgatadosankalaip pokkum svabhavanay, tiryagyonigatamana jantukkalukkum 
raksakanday, svatejjasinalé Gpitritamana_ nikhilabhuvanankalaiyum tirundattaiyum 
utaiyayay nirmalamay ramaniyamdana divyaripattai utaiyaiydy GSritavirodhinirasanasv- 
abhavanday iruntavané. un téné malarum tiruppadattai vinaiyén cérumaru aruldy enkirar. 
Arayiram V.10.0: ippati cirtvaramankalanakar tirukkutantait tiruvallavalkalil empe- 
rumanotu yathamanoratham samslesikka peramaiyalé avasannaradna dlvadr empe- 
ruman srimathuraiyilé vantu vasudevar tirumakandyp pirantarulina patiyaiyum 
sakalamanujanayanavisayatamgatandyk kontu valarntarulina patiyaiyum aSesajana- 
manonayanahdariyay atidaivatimanusamdna divyacestitankalaip pannina patiyaiyum 
marrum matsyakirmddiripendavatirnanay cceytarulina divyacestitankalaiyum kanap 
perrillén; ini avarrai anusamdhikka vénum enru pukku mikavum Sithilandka ninrén; 
anta Saithilyattaip pokki anusamdhikka vallénam pati panniyarulavénum enru empe- 
rumanai Saranamaka parri mutikkirar. 
For example: 
V.10.1d: unnai enrukol cérvatuvé 
V.10.2d: unnai enru talaip peyvanavé 
V.10.9d: kotiya valvinaiyén unnai enrukol kituvaté. 
On this see Narayanan (1989:86-89). 
Arayiram V.10.1: ...He [the Glvar] calls out to our Lord, ‘When shall I reach you 
whose beauty is unfathomable.’ 
Arayiram V.10.1: ... aparicchedyamana alakaiyutaiya unnaik kittuvaténrov enru empe- 
rumanaik kurittuk kippitukirar. 
Arayiram V.10.2: He says, ‘You should grace me and make it possible for me to expe- 
rience you.’ 
Arayiram V.10.2: ... unnai anubhavikka vallénampati panni arulavénum enkirar. 
These interpretations of Pillan are gone into by Narayanan (1989:159-79). 
Another commentarial passage at the very end of the text where this exact phrase 
appears again also reinforces such a reading. In the commentary on X.2.5 the dlvar, 
addressing other devotees, says: “You too, thus, saying the virtuous divine name, 
having become those whose obstacles have been vanquished, reaching 
Tiruvanantapuram, should do service to our Lord with all your sensory instruments, 
external and internal.” 
Arayiram X.2.5: ninkalum annané punyaripamana tirunamattaic colli niras- 
tasamasta pratibandakarayt tiruvanantapurattilé poypukku bahyantassarvakara- 
nankalalum emperumanukku atimaic ceyyunkol. 
The nityasiddhas are also called the nityasiris in Srivaisnavism. The saris are referred 
to already in the Rg-Veda as, for example, in Rg-Veda 1.22.20: tad visnoh paramam 
padam sada pasyanti strayah. In the Vedic literature, the siri is a hotr, a priest. Gonda 
(1963:29) points out that the si#ris are patrons of poets and institutors of sacrifices, 
possessing a praeternormal or spiritual vision (cf. paSyanti in above quote) which 
enables them always to see the highest place of Visnu. In Srivaisnavism they are seen 
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as part of the divine society surrounding Visnu in Vaikuntha and include Ananta the 
serpent and Garuda the divine bird. They are eternally outside the transmigratory cycle 
and possessed of unlimited knowledge — as the following succinct definition of them 
in the 17th century text Yatindramatadipika shows: 
Yatindramatadipikd, jivaniriipandavatarah: nitya nama kaddacid api 
bhagavadabhimataviruddhacaranabhavena jidnasamkocaprasangarahita anan- 
tagarudavisvaksenddayah. tésam adhikdraviSesa iSvarasya_nityecchaiva 
andditvena vyavasthitah. esdm avataras tu bhagavadavataravat svécchaya. 
Arayiram 1.3.8: .... avanaittolavé svavisayakainkaryapratibandhakamana unkal 
vinaikalaip pokki nitya-siddhamana antak kainkaryariipamahasampattai unkalukkut 
tantarulum .... 
The word vinai as referring to the Sanskrit karman had already become part of the 
theological vocabulary of early Tamil literature. Thus, for example, in the 7th century 
Buddhist Tamil text Manimékalai the compound vinaivilaivu means “karmic causality. 
On this see Schalk (1995:20). 
TVM.II.6.6b: munnait tivinaikal muluvérarintanan yan, 
Arayiram 11.6.6: ippati unnai sarvakaranankalalum anubhavittu ennutaiya 
samastapratibandakankalaiyum pokkinén .... 
TVM.V.4.1d: arelé valvinaiyén Gvikappdariniyé 
V.4.3d: mayum vakaiyariyén valvinaiyén penpiranté 
V.4.5d: perennai mayatal valvinaiyeén pinninré 
V.4.7d: tippala valvinaiyén teyvankal enceykéno. 
TVM.V.4.2d: paviyen neficamé niyum pankallayé. 
TVM.VIIL.1.2a: kanumararulay enrenré kalankik kannaniralamara vinaiyen 
VIII_1.4b: ukantamarnta ceykai unmayai arivonrum cankippan vinaiyén 
VUI_1.7b: ciranta nintanmai atuvituvutuvenru arivonrum cankippan vinaiyen. 
TVM.VIIL.1.1c: paviyénrannai atukinra kamalakannatu orpavalavay maniyé. 
cf. Arayiram 1.4.2, 1.7.2, IV.4.3, V.4.3, V6.9 among others where vinai is called papa. 
Arayiram III.3.6: inta prapyattai perukkaikku upadyam étennil sarvadhikaramay atyan- 
tasukaramay irunta vénkataturaivarkku namah enkira iccollai collavé, antak 
kainkaryapratibandhakamana pdapaitkalum karisyamdna pdpankalum ellam 
nissesamadka daghdamay ppdm; pinnai ttantam ukantapatiyellam ceyyap peralam 
enkirar. 
Arayiram VIL1.7: nit ennutaiya pratibandhakamana pdpattaip pokki, niravadhikabh- 
ogyabhiitandna unnai enakku bhujikkat tantarulanarpole .... 
Arayiram VI.3.8: tan tiruvatikalai prapikkaikku virodhiyana samastapapaikalaiyum 
pokki Gsritarait tan tiruvatikalin nilalilé vaittarulum svabhavandy ... 
Arayiram VI.9.4: .... unnaik kankaikku virodhiyana enpakkalilulla papankalai 
nissesamaka niyé nirasittaruli ... 
Arayiram IX.10.9: ippati avan tiruvatikalaiy asrayikkavé bhagavadanubhavavirod- 
hiyana uttara-pirvaghankal ellam pom.... 
TVM.III.2.3c: pollavakkaiyen punarvinai arukkal ard. 
Arayiram III.2.3: unndlallatu arukka mutiyatirukkira inta prakrtisambandhattai niyé 
aruttu nan unnaic céruvatoru viraku parttaruldy .... 
TVM.V.1.6a: puramarak kattik kontu iru valvinaiyar kumaikkum. 
Arayiram V.1.6: tammutaiya inta dehasambandhapratibandhakam poyirratenru torr 
umpati tamakku emperuman tannaiy ullapatiyé kattiyarula .... 
Arayiram VII.2.0: ... tiruvénkatamutaiyanotu samSlesikka perdta vyasanattalum 
tatsamSlesapratibandhakaprakrtidarsanajanitavyasanattalum ie tam 
periyaperumdlai nokkik kippitukira pdcurattai anydpadesattalé pécukirar. 
Arayiram VIII.6.0: .... tammutaiya prakrtisambandhanusamdhanattalé atyantam 
avasannaray prakrtisambandhattaip pokkiyaruli untiruvatikalilé ennaic cérttarula- 
vénum enru cakravarttit tirumakanai nokkik kiippitukirar. 
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As Narayanan (1989:119) remarks, “It remains true, however, that the very verse that 
Pillan sees as a climax of Nammalvar’s spiritual journey is turned by the commenta- 
tor’s own interpretation into an apparent anticlimax.” 

Arayiram VII.1: ippati emperumdnay Saranam pukku ennutaiya prakrtisamband- 
hattaip pokki ennai atimai kolla véntum enru apeksikkacceytéyum avanukku 
tammutaiya tiruvutampil ulla lobhattalum, ivaraik konte tiruvaymoliyai mutikkat 
tiruvullamdkaiyalum ipprakrtisambandhattait tavirttarulamaiyalé, pantup polé 
indriyankal natuvé tam irukkirapatiyaik kantu, ivar tammutaiya karanankal 
prakrta visayavimukhamady bhagavadpravanamay irukkac ceytéyum visaya- 
pravanakaranasajatiyamakaiydlum inravumvara anddikdlamellam visayaprava- 
namay bhagavadanubhavavirodhiyakaiydlum, ippdtum abhimatasamsSlesa- 
pratibandhakamakaiydlum, heyamdkaiyalé bhagavadsamSlesanarhamdakaiyadlum 
ivarrinutaiya darSanamatrattalé visayankalilé akrusyamdnaraip  polé 
atimatrabhitaray, emperumdnaik kadnap perdta vyasanattalé pidyamanarumdyk 
kontu emperumanai nokki ikkaranasannidhdnattait tavirpittu arulavallaiyay iruntu- 
vaittut tavirrarulamaiyalé ni ivarraiyittu ennai himsittu un tiruvatikalir cératapati 
pannukira ittal unakku enna prayojanam untu. paramakarunikané ivarrininrum un 
tiruvatikalilé ennai vankiy arulay enru tiruvatikalaip puntuk kontu kitantu empe- 
rumanaik kdnapperata vyasanattalum tadsamSlesapratibandhakaprakrtidarsana- 
janitavyasanatalumaka asokavanikaiyil piratti kippittarp polé kippitukirar. 
Gitabhasya, introd: svocitavividhavicitranantabhogyabhogopakaranabhogastha- 
nasamrddhdanant- GScaryanantamahavibhavanantaparimananityaniravadydksarapara- 
mavyomanilayah / vividhavicitranantabhogyabhoktrvargaparipurndkhilajagadudaya- 
vibhavalayalilah / param brahma purusottamo ndradyano brahmdadisthavarantam 
akhilam jagat srstva svena ripendavasthitah / brahmddideva- manusyanam dhyanardad- 
handagocaro apy apdarakarunyasauSilyaudaryavatsalyamahodadhih svayam eva riijpam 
tattatsajatiyasamsthanam svasvabhavam ajahad eva kurvan tesu tesvavatirydvatirya 
taistair drddhitah / tattatistanuripam dharmdrthakamamoksakhyam phalam 
prayacchan .... 

Arayiram X.7.4: ennutaiya prakrtiyullé pukuntu ivvatmavai bhujittarulukaiyumanriyé 
sarvajagadisvaranay iruntan; ennutaiya prakrtitannaiyunkitat tanakku bhogyamakkontu 
oru ksanamum kaivitukirilan; ippati ennotulla samSlesam parukaikkitana desamét6 enru 
tétik kontu tirumalaiyilé vantu pukuntu tan karutinapatiyé anké samSlesittu pritandy inta 
samruddhiyellam vilaivittatu tirumalaiyiré enru kontu tirumalaiyaiyum ennuyirum 
utalum polé tanakku bhogyamakak kontu kaivitukirilan; ennuyiraiyum utalaiyum tiru- 
malaiyaiyum anubhavittu pritanandn .... 

Srinivasachari (1970:197). 

Thus Hardy (370): “Abstracting further, a religious humanism or anthropocentricity 
has appeared as characteristic of Southern civilization. It is only because the man of 
flesh and blood remained aware of himself as such and retained this self-awareness as 
something naturally given, unquestionable, and positive, that the emotional religion 
entails the pain of separation ... the here always remains essential: to be born (on earth) 
and become the servant of the Cowherd has indeed the spendour of the real world.” 
Also Subbiah (1991:74): “the importance of the classical Tamil poems lies in the fact that 
they offer us an unusual glimpse into the operation of the ideal of affirming life in this 
world as a valid means of experience in a specific historical setting that preceded the 
debates between renunciation and devotion.” 

Arayiram VII.1.7: dtalal unnutaiya krpaiyalé ni ennutaiya pratibandhakamana papat- 
taip pokki niravadhi kabhogyabhittanana unnai enakku bhujikka_ tantarulinadrpolé 
innamum un krpaiyalé niyé intak karana-sambandhattaip pokki untiruvatikalilé 
vankiyarulavénum enkirar. 

Arayiram IX.10.5: ippati bhaktiyogattalé avanai Gsrayikka ksamaranriyé tan 
tiruvatikalaiyéy upadyamakap parrinarkku orupatiydlanriyé ellappatiyalum raksakandy 
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appoté avarkalai ipprakrtiyai vituvittut tirunattile kontupoyt divyaprakrtikalakki 
avarkaloté samsSlesittallalatu. dharikkamdattatirukkac ceyté avarkalukku ipprakrtisam- 
bandham anddivadsanaiyalé sahyamay irukkaiyalé klrptakdlattilé ipprakrti tané vittal 
tirunattaik kotuttaruli .... 

75 Arayiram V.7.1: enakku ivaiyonrum allaiyéyakilum niravadhikabhogyabhatandyirunta 
unnai vittu orupatiyalum nan dharikkamattamaiydlum atiyénai visaytkarikkaikkaka ni 
cirivaramankalanakarilé vantu pukuntarulukaiyalum unakku atimaiydna ivvatmavai 
ni pokitil ilavu unnatakaiyalum atiyénaip pokattarulavonndatu; Gtalal atiyénai 
visaytkarittarulavénum enkirar. 

76 Aradyiram V.7.2: untiruvatimalarkalaip perrénallén perukaikkitana updyam 
utaiyénallén unnaik kanum avavil vilntu nan inimél oru updyam anusthikka ksamanal- 
lén. akilum aSokavanikaiyil pirattiyutaiya pratibandhakattaiyum anru pokkinap polé 
atiyénutaiya pratibandhakattaiyum niyé nirhetukamakap pokki tamiyénukku arulay 
enkirar. 

77 Arayiram V.7.3: ippati nirhetukamaka ummutaiya apeksitattai ceytal prayojanam en.... 

78 Arayiram V7.3: ... tvadvisayajnanarahitatayavastubhitandna ennai tvadvisayajfianavat- 
taya vastuvay tvatkainkaryaikaratiyumdayirukkumpati panniyarulirru enpakkal ennap 
prayojanankollukaikkaka; oru prayojandpesaiyal ceytarulindyallaiyiré unnutaiya 
niratisayaudaryakarunyddikalalé ceytarulindy attanaiyiré innam kuraiyum appatiyé 
ceytarulayenkirar. 

79 Arayiram V.7.4: ippati svaprayojana nirapeksamakavanré dsritasamraksanam 
panniyarulirru; Gnapinpu atiyénutaiya apeksitattaiyum appatiyé ceytarulay enkirar. 

80 Ardyiram V7.5:  ummutaiya  apeksitamperukaikku  utalanavupdayattai —nir 
ceyyalakato?.... 

81 Ibid: un tiruvatikalaikkittukaikk itayiruppator upadyam ennadr ceyyamutiyatu. inittan 
ceyyavéntuvatonrunto? madekabhogyardayirupparkellarkum kannalé kantu anub- 
havikkalam pati cirivaramankala-nagarilé pukuntiruntomiré ... atu nadnun kantén 
enakku atu amaiydatenkirar. 

82 Ardyiram V.7.6: marrum umakku ceyyavéntuvatu en? 

83 Ibid: atiyén tola vantarulavénum. 

84 Arryiram X.8: ippati abhinivisthandyk kontu ennétu kalantu parimdrukaikku hetuven? 

85 Ardyiram X.8: annané abhinivistandy irunta avandlum pariklrptamana hetukkalil oru 
hetuvum en pakkalilé untakac collavonndatu; ini en pakkal adhydropittuc collap 
parkkilum. 

86 Arayiram X.8.2: ... akaranamaka inru vantu inipperrén enru neficu niraiyap pukuntan 


87 Ardyiram X.8.9: tiruppérnagaran inrennai svavisayajfiGnavanakki tannai ennullé 
vaikaikku hetuven? itarku munpu ippati ceyyatolikaikku hetuven? 

88 Narayanan (1987:126) suggests that the compound nirhetukakrpd, used by later 
commentators, is not found in Pillan. While this is the case, Pillan does use the term 
nirhetuka to refer to God’s agency as, for example on the verse I.1.1. On this see the 
next Section 4.7. 

89 cf.chapter 3.2.3. 

90 Arayiram 1.1.1: aprakrtasvasadharanadivyaripabhisanadyudhamahisiparijanasthanav- 
isistandy nikhila- jagadudayavibhavadililanady irunta paramapurusanay ullapatiyé alvar 
tam tammutaiya tiruvullattalé anubhavittu avanubhavajanitamana_niravadhikapritiyalé 
avanai anubhavittappatiyé pécukirar. aSesa- dosapratyanikamay te ye Satam ityanukramat- 
tinalé niratisayadasasiraskamdka abhyasyamadnamay irunta anandadyasamkhyeyakalya- 
nagunamahodadhiyay inta Gnandddikalyanagunankalaiyutaiyanana tan mélé ponnumday 
narindp polé nirhetukamadka enakkut tan tirattil ajfidnagandham illdtorupati 
tannai ullapati arivittut tan tiruvatikalilé niravadhikabhaktiyaiy untakkina 
immahdagunattaiy utaiyanay inta kalyGnaguna kalaiyutaiyandna tannai svabhavata eva 
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nirastasamastadosaray askhalitajfianaray iruntulla Sesasesasanavainateyaprabh- 
rtyasamkhyeyadivyapurusarkalukkuk kotuttut kontirukkira paramaudaryattai utaiyandy 
irunta emperumdanutaiya d$ritajanasamastaduhkhap nodanasvabhavamana_ tiruvati 
malarkalilé sarvadesasarvakdlasarvavasthocitasarvasesavrttiyaiyum panni ujjivi enru 
tamm utaiya tiruvullattaik kurittu arulic ceykirar. 

91 Starobinski (1971:77-78). Also see Ramanujan (1999:250) where he states of 
Nammialvar’s poetry: “It is almost paradoxical that Nammialvar, a poet who puts so much 
of himself into his poems, should draw heavily upon the akam tradition [of Cankam 
poetry], because in classical akam poetry the poet is completely concealed from his audi- 
ence by the veils of internal narratives and an elaborate repertoire of conventional situa- 
tions and images. Srivaisnava commentators, however, attempted to neutralise the 
distance separating poet from poem in this genre by identifying Nammalvar with the 
female character—narrators especially with the heroine to whom they gave the name 
Parankusa Nayaki.” 

92 Thus as Cutler (1987:7) points out, at a certain level, for the native exegete, “All too 
often the saints’ poems are seen as no more than reflections of their human emotional 
basis. A saint is not supposed to exercise a studied skill in the manipulation of poetic 
forms. To the contrary, a bhakti poet is entitled to saintly status only if he or she 
composes without premeditation. To paraphrase the words of devotee—critics, ‘poems 
should well up and pour out of the poet’s heart like tears.’ 

93 TVM VIL9, X.10, for example. 


94 TVM V4, VI.10 and VIIL.10 etc. 
95 TVM V9, VI.10 etc. 
96 TVM V8, VIL.2 etc. 


5 EPIC SURRENDER 


The Tiruvirutta vyakhyadna, verse 99 of Periyavaccan Pillai states that Vedanti was 
brought to Bhattar by Tirumalicai Tasar and thus differs from the account of how the 
meeting between Bhattar and Nafictyar first took place according to the traditional 
hagiographical sources. The latter, beginning with the Ardayirappati 
Kuruparamparapirapadvam (1975:336-45) state that it is Bhattar who goes in search of 
Vedanti in order to convert him. 

For this standard account of Naficiyar’s life, see the Ardyirappati Kurupara- 
mparaprapavam (1975: 336-71). 

Periyatirumuti ataivu (1975:590): ivar ceytaruliya granthankal tiruvaymolikku vyakhya- 
nam onpatindyiram, tiruppavaikku vyakhyanam irdayirappati, tiruvantatikalukkum, 
kanninunciruttampukkum, tiruppallantukkum urai, rahasyatrayavivaranamaka nirettu, 
Sarandgatgadyavyakhyanam, tiruvaymoli niiruruvyakhyadnam ceykaiyalé nanctyar satab- 
hisekham panninar enru prasiddhamiré. 

For a detailed description and investigation into the issue of Naficiyar’s allegedly lost 
oeuvre, which is said to include certain Sanskrit works, see Venkatakirusnan 
(1996:51-80). On the general problem of the discrepancies among the various 
Srivaisnava bibliographies regarding the works of the post-Raminuja dcdryas see my 
2000 preface to the “Tattvaviveka of Pillai Lokacarya”. 

Here are some examples: 

Onpatinayiram 1.4.11: nigamattil ittiruvadymoli karrar tirunattil muktapraépyamana 
nirati$aya sampattai peruvar enkirar. 

Onpatinayiram IX.1.11: nigamattil, ittiruvamoli karrar emperumdnai nirantaramaka 
bhujikkap peruvar enkirar. 

These would include the 1930s Kirusnasvami Ayyankar edition and the 1970s Prativati 
Payankaram Annankaracariyar edition, which I have used. 
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Visnu Purana, VI.1.40: 

kalau jagatpatim visnum sarvasrastaram itsvaram | 

narcayanti maitreya pasandopahata janah //. 

Visnu Purana, V.3.2: 

tato ’khilajagatpadma bodhaydacyutabhanuna / 

devakipiirvasamdhyayam avirbhitam mahatmana //. 

Onpatinayiram avatarikai: ... ippatiyirukkira samsarattilé tato ’khilajagatpadma ityddi 
Slokattir collukirapatiyé jagattil ajnianandhakaramellam ninki lokamellam valumpati- 
yakac cetanar pannina bhagyattalé Glvar tirunakarilé vantu tiruvavataram panniyaruli .... 
Onpatinayiram avatarikai: ... bhagavatprasddattalé saksatkrtamana bhagavadsvari- 
paripagunavibhiitikalaiy utaiyaray ... jndnikalukkum agresararay (sic) ... ilaiyape- 
rumdlaippolé janmaprabhrti emperumanaiyé dhdrakddikalaka utaiyarady, avanaip 
piriyil dhariyadta tanmaiyarumay ... nirastanikhilasGmsarikasva bhavarumay ... 
bhagavadvyatiriktapurusarthaprastavattalé veruvum svabhdvarumay ... arju- 
nadasara- thdadikalaippolé kdlatattvamullatanaiyum emperumanai anubhavittalum 
trpti piravaté ménmélenak katalpolé perukukira tammutaiya abhinivesattalé 
kabali[kavali]krtacitacitisvaratattvatrayattaiyum utaiyarumay, pirattimar pakkalatal, 
anta laksmanabharatadi pakkalatal srigdpimar pakkalatal tammutaiya ippatikku 
sarvathadsamyam kadnavonnatapatiyana prabhavattaiyutatyaray ... sriprahlad- alvanai 
sddhukalukkellam upamdnabhimiyakac connappolé ellarukkum tammutaiya 6r6 
vakaiyilé upamanabhiimiyumay ... bhagavadgunankalukkut torru atimaikolluvatu puku- 
vatum ceytu ... bhagavad aikantyasimaiyumday ... eppérppatta atimaiyum ceytdllatu 
dhariyatapatiyaiyutaiyarumay, tammutaiya sannidhimatrattalé ellarutaiya ahamkara- 
mamakararupamana_ avidyakhyatamassaip pokki jndna bhaktikalaip pirappittu 
avarkalai_ bhagavatkainkaryalaksanamoksattukku nilavarakkum  svabhdavattaiy 
utaiyarayk .... 

The citations, in order of appearance, are as follows: 

Ramayana: Balakanda 3.4, 18.27; Ayodhydakanda 53.31, 31.5, 3.29, 58.31, 31.25 and 
Kiskindakanda 4.12. Bhagavadgita: 7.3, 10.18 and 7.18 and Visnu Purana: 6.1.40, 
5.3.2 and 1.15.15. There is a single citation from the Bhdgavata Purana 11.2.29. 
Ramayana, Balakanda 3.4: 

hasitam bhdsitam caiva gatiryavacca cestitam | 

tatsarvam dharmaviryena yathavat samprapasyati //. 

Ramayana, Balakanda 3.1: 

Srutvad vastu samagram tad dharmarthasamhitam hitam | 

vyaktam anvesate bhityo yad vrttam tasya dhimatah 11. 

Ramayana, Balakanda 3.2: 

upasrsyodakam samyak munih sthitva krtafijalih | 

pracinagresu dharbesu dharmendnvesate gatim //. 

Ramayana, Balakanda 3.6: 

tatah pasyati dharmatma tat sarvam yogamasthitah / 

pura yat tatra nirvrttam pandvamalakam tathd //. 

Gonda (1963:40-42). cf. also Huberman (1994:18): “Narada is described here as ‘the 
most excellent knower of speech’ (vagvidam varam). This epithet associates him with 
the power of Vedic speech (Vac) and links the episode of Valmtki’s poetic empower- 
ment with the lineage of Vedic seer—poets and their inspired visions. Narada, further- 
more, is known as the messenger of the gods. His appearance immediately indicates an 
authorized means of transmission which will validate whatever is to come. Valmiki 
will not produce poetry from his own inspiration or personal, creative power, but will 
be empowered ....” 

Hence Gonda (1963:51): “As Bhatta Tanta says ... one may have the vision (darsanam) 
and only be a seer (rsih), but one becomes a poet (kavih) only when one renders that 
vision into a beautiful language (varnand).” 
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Discussing Nirukta 1.20 — saksatkrta dharmana rsayo — Wezler (2001:226) remarks: 
“The passage of the Nirukta seems to be the first occurrence in a literary work of a 
compound formed from saksat and the root kr” and adds that this compound came to 
be understood by post-Y4aska intellectuals to mean “to see [something] with one’s own 
eyes”, and “to denote the direct and complete perception of an object.” 

Ibid: footnote 57. 

Onpatinadyiram avatarikai: ... Sokavegattale piranta ma nisdda ityddi Slokamdanatu 
macchanddd eva enkira Slokattin patiy€ brahmavin prasddattalé sarvalaksano- 
petamandp polé bhagavatprasddam atiyaka piranta ipprabandhankalukku ivarril 
kitatatillai. 

cf. Narayanan (1993:97) who quotes the thirteenth century Tenkalai text 
Acaryahrdayam of Alakiya Manavalapperumal Nayanar who states of Nammialvar, 
“Since he sees, he is called a rsi, since he possesses the disposition of thinking silently 
(manana), he is called a muni (“the quiet one”); a kavi (a poet) is one who has insight 
into the books (niil).” 

Ramayana, Ayodhyakanda 53.31: 

na ca sita tvaya hind na caham api raghava | 

muhirtam api jivavo jalan matsyavivodhhritau // 

Neither Sita nor I, O Raghava, can survive for even a short while without you, anymore 
than fish removed from water. 

Ramayana, Ayodhyakdanda 3.29: 

na tatarpa samayantam pasyamano naradhipah | 

avatadryam sumantrastu raghavam syandanottamat // 

The Ruler of Men was not sated, watching Raghava approach him, helped down by 
Sumantra from the chariot. 

As Narayanan (1994) has pointed out, the most influential figure in this kind of 
Ramayana exegesis was the dcdrya Periyavaccan Pillai. He wrote two independent 
short works on the importance of the epic: the Pacurappati Ramayanam, which was a 
work which narrated the whole Ramayana story out of phrases and lines used by the 
lvars, and, in addition, a manipravala short commentary on important verses of the 
Valmiki Ramdyana, apart from copious citations from the latter in his remaining 
commentaries. 

Narayanan (1994). There is some evidence to believe that there existed old, Tamil 
versions of a Ramayana prior to Kampan’s. re. Venkatacami (1967:90-92) who speaks 
of an old, no longer existing Tamil Ramayana in the Akavarpd metre, a few verses of 
which are cited in Naccinakkiniyar’s commentary on Tolkappiyam, Porulatikaram. 
Mumme (1994:211). 

Bhagavadgita, 10:18: 

vistarendtmano yogam vibhitim ca jandrdana / 

bhityah kathaya trptir hi Srnvato nasti me ’mrtam //. 

Bhagavadgita 7.2: 

jiianam te ’ham savijnanam idam vaksyamy aSsesatah | 

yajjnatva neha bhityo ’nyajjiadtavyam avasisyate //. 

Bhagavadgita 7.3: 

manusyanam sahasresu kascid yatati siddhaye | 

yatatam api siddhanam kascin mam vetti tattvatah //. 

Bhagavadgita 7.18: 

udarah sarva evaite jiani tv Gtmaiva me matam /. 

Onpatinayiram avatarikai: ... emperuman arulic ceyta jidnikalukku agreSarardy .... 
Onpatinayiram avatarikai. ... ikkaliyugattil jianattukku atavillata cathurthavarnattilé 
pirantaroruvaralé nirmitankalakaiydlum ... 

The idea of Nammalvar belonging to the fourth varna is present already in the earliest 
hagiographical work, the Divyasiricaritam. Thus, Hardy (1979:40) states: “It is 
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remarkable how clearly hagiography spells out that the Alvar Catakopan was a Sidra. 
It could be argued that certain themes in the legend are intended to weaken the impact 
of that fact: by stating that the newly born baby did not drink his mother’s milk, that 
he then never married and never took on a profession, is implied that he avoided the 
three crucial areas of caste identity (and caste pollution): sharing food, marriage and 
profession.” 

Onpatinadyiram avatdarikai. .... aneka janmankal emperumdadn tdané totarntu 
visayikarikkaikkitana bhdgyattaiy utaiyardy, nirantarabhagavatkataksapdtramumay, 
tattvahitankalil nipunardy avarrinutaiya upadesattilum pravrttardy, vidu- 
rasabaryddikalil vilaksanarana Glv@r .... 

Kanninunciruttampu vyakhyana. avatarikai: bhdsyakarar anaghah nityasatrughnah 
enravitukku prameyamdkac corkattilé srigatrughnalvan perumdlukku nallandnapatl 
avanai allatu ariyata srtbharatalvanaiy allatu ariyatapatiyanan enru arulicceytar... 
ippatl ivanaippolé irupparoruvar srimaturakavikal. 

Kanninunciruttampu vydkhydna.5: inru dlvarutaiya nirhetuka visayitkarattalé catu- 
rananén enkirar. itukku munpuntana andtmagunankalai anusamdhittu Glvarutaiya 
nirhetuka visayikarattalé krtakrtyandanén enkirar .... 

Kanninunciruttampu vydkhyana.3: Glvadroruvarukkumiré tSavaran mayarvaramati- 
nalam arulirru. ivar jagatukkaka mayarvara matinalam arulinariré ... 

ibid. 5: ... Glvar nirhetuka kataksattalé tampakkalilé bhaktiyaiy untakkinapati. 
Kanninunciruttampu vyakhydna.7: .... ennutaiya sakalapratibandhakankalaiyum 
pokkina Glvarutaiya nirhetuka visaytkarattai suprasiddhamakkuvén enkirar. 

cf. Narayanan (1993:98): “The hagiographies describing his [Nammalvar’s] life were 
written after the acceptance of the Tiruvaymoli as the Veda, the beginning of the 
commentarial tradition on the poem, and its inclusion in home and temple liturgies.” 
Hardy (1979:40-41). 

Translated by Hardy (1979:42). 

Here again the commentator connects the dlvdr’s experience to the Bhagavadgitda, 
where Krsna gives Arjuna the “divine eye” in order to see his universal form. 

cf. Bhagavadgita 11.18: 

divyam dadami te caksuh pasya me yogam aisvaram /. 

Onpatinayiram avatarikai. ... ivai enna kotiyilé ataikkappatta prabandhankal? ivai 
pirantapati ennané? ivarrukku milam en? onrai milamakac conndl atu 
milamenrariyum pati ennané? ivai pramanam enrarivatettalé? ivarrukku pratipddyan 
yar? ivai etukkakap pannappattana? ... ivai purusdrtha prakadsakamdana 
prabandhankalil pradhanamdana prabandhankal; bhagavadgunanu- 
bhavajanitaharsaprakarsabalatkaram colluvikkap pirantana; bhagavadprasddalabda- 
hamdana divyacaksiirmilamdadkap pirantana ennum itan svaravacanavyaktikalalé 
ariyalam; vedarthavittukalana sarvasistajanankalum parigrahikkaiydlum samsarattil 
udvegam pirantarukku jnatavyamana vedarthankalai ipprabandhankalilé kankaiyalum 
ivai_utkrstamana pramdnankal enrariyalam; ellarukkum paramaprapyabhitandana 
Sriyahpati ipprabandhankalukku pratipadyan samsdarattil ruciyarru. emperuman 
tiruvatikalilé empérppatta —atimaikalum ceyyavénum — enrirukkumavan 
ivaikarkadhikari; =mumuksitkkalum = muktarum  nityarum _ Sriyahpatiydna 
emperumantanum ivarrukku bhoktakkal; bhagavatkainkaryamakira niratigaya 
purusartham innapatiyirukkumenru arivikkaikkakap piranta prabandhankal ivdi .... 
For a concise summary of the Srivaisnava position on Vedanta, see Carman and 
Narayanan (1989:34—42). That the Bhagavadgitd is seen as encapsulating the meaning 
of the Vedas, in the Srivaisnava tradition, is articulated by Najficiyar in his 
Kanninunciruttampu vyakhydana, verse 8, where he states: “He [God] revealed motive- 
lessly the great secret of the meaning of the Vedas, as the teacher of the Gitopanisad 
so that those who desire him may be liberated.” 
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Thus as Renou (1965) says: “In reality every new part of the Veda has served to 
supplant the preceding ones; just as the formulae replace the hymns, the Srautasiitras 
take the place of the Brahmanas, as the Upanisads cover all the rest, in order, finally, 
to substitute it ....” 

Pollock (1990:332). 

On the Mahabharata as the fifth Veda see Fitzgerald (1985) and Sullivan (1990). On 
Vyasa as rsi, as one ordained by Narayana to divide the Vedas in every manvantara, 
and on his “divine eye” by which he sees certain events in the story cf. Sullivan 
(1990: 1-31). To call important literary works in Tamil the “Veda” was not restricted to 
the religious writings alone: thus, didactic texts such as the Tirukkural and the 
Naladiyar came to be called the Tamilveda and the Véldlarveda respectively. On this 
see Chakravarti (1974:29, 40-41). 

cf. Cutler (1987:8): “It does not seem unreasonable to suggest that the canonization of 
the saints’ poems during the tenth/eleventh centuries represents a self-conscious 
attempt to create a Tamil Veda in more than superficial sense. Certainly by the thir- 
teenth century the term dravidaveda was in common use among sectarian writers. ... 
And, of course, the saints’ poems, like Vedic hymns, are employed in ritual.” Also cf. 
Carman and Narayanan (1989:260-1, footnote 14) on the earliest references to the 
Tamil Veda in the laudatory verses — taniyan — of the dcaryas. On these taniyan 
verses see Section 5.2.5 below. Also for the categorization of the four works of 
Nammilvar as the four Vedas with the TVM being equated with the Samaveda. The earli- 
est reference to this appears to be in the Tenkalai hagiographical work, Ardyirappati 
Kuruparampardpirapavam. 

Onpatinayiram avatarikai: nisiddhabhdsaiyadyirukkaiyalum, — ipprabandhankalai 
strisiidradikalum abhyasikkak kankaiydlum, ikkalikdlattilé jiianatukku ataivillata 
caturthavarnattilé pirantaroruvaralé nirmitankal Gkaiydlum, desdantarankalilinrikké 
pradesikankalakaiyalum, avaidikar grahikkaiydlum Srutismrti viruddhamana kamapuru- 
sarthattaip palakal pécukaiyalum Srutismrtikalil purusarthataya colla patukira aisvaryakai- 
valyankalaik karkataik kollukaiydlum ipprabandhankal pramanamdakamatta .... 

This is an unidentified citation from the Matsya Purana: 

harikirtim vinaivanyad brahmanena narottama | 

bhasdganam na gdtavyam tasmat pdpam tvayd krtam // 

cf. Hardy (1979:48—49): “He [Nafictyar] refers to an episode in the Matsya Purana as 
evidence: The brahmin Kaisika etc. who had been singing songs in the vernacular in 
praise of Visnu were banned by the king from his realm. Yama then reprimands the 
king, saying: ‘King! a brahmin must not sing in the vernacular, except, when he praises 
Visnu; therefore you have committed papa (in banning those brahmins)’”. 
avatarikai: .... innanarikké bhasamdatravadhiyadka_ vidhinisedhankalai_ angikarikkil 
samskrta bhasaiyana bahyasastrabhyasankal panna prasangikkaiydlum .... 
Onpatinadyiram avatdarikai: ... dlvar tammutaiya krpdatisayattalé vedattil anad- 
hikarikalana_strigitdradikalum ilavatapati vedarthattai dravidabhadsaiyilé arulic 
ceykaiydlum .... 

Kanninunciruttampu vyadkhyadna, v. 8: vedarahasyattai veliyitta sarvesvaran 
krpaiyaikkattil tiruvaymoliyai arulicceyta  dlvarutaiya krpai  jagatukku 
mikkatenkirar..... vedadhikarikalukku ujjivanadmpati emperuman ceytatu, anad- 
hikarikalum krtartharam patiyiré dlvar arulicceytatu .... emperuman arulinatu 
prddesikam, Glvararul sarvatrkam .... 

Onpatinayiram avatarikai. vedanam enrum updsanam enrumupanisattut tannil 
collapatukira bhaktiyai ivarril kamamakac collukaiydlum .... 

Ibid: bhagavadprasddattalé paripiirnamdka avanai anubhavittu pirnardy irunta 
alvarukku emperumanaip pirikaiyum pirivalé novupattuk kippitukaiyum kutinapati 
ennane .... 
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Onpatindyiram avatdrikai. ... 6rdr gunattai anubhavittal anubhitagunankalil 
untana_ pritiprakarsam_  ksudra-_ visayankalil vairdgyattaip  pirapittu 
gunantarankalilé sprhayaip pirapikkum. akgunankalil kramaprapti parraté 
yatorupotu acai mikkutu appotu dcaip patta porul kitayamaiydlum bhagavadanub- 
hava virodhiyana prakrtisambandhasmaranddikalumaka bhagavadvisayattil anu- 
bhavittaamSattaiyum ilantu novupata nirpar. bahugunandna emperuman pakkalilé 
niratisayabhaktimankalay tatsamSle sa vislesaikasukhaduhkharay avanaiy allad- 
hariyatapatiyay bhagavadanubhavasukhamé mikkapotu itara padarthankalumellam 
tammaippolé emperumanaip perru sukhikiranavaka ninaittum vislesavyasanam mikkal 
samSlesarasam untenrum ariyaté anyaparamdna itarapadarthankalumellam tammaip- 
polé emperumdnaip pirintu. novupatukiranavadkak kontu  avarrukkumdakat tam 
novupatanirpar. ivarukku priyapriyankal orukGlum mutiyaté parydyena untayirukkaiyalé 
cintayantiyutaiya pati nityamay cellum enru colluvar. 

Onpatindyiram X.10.11: .... avanaip perru nirduhkharay nirastasamastapratiband- 
hakarana Glvarutaiya bhakti- balatkarapirvakamakap piranta ayiran tiruvaymoliyilum 
vaittuk kontu kil connavaippol anrikké perrdalallatu dharikkamutiyatapatiyana paramab- 
haktiyalé piranta antatiyana iitiruvaymoliyil vallar samsarattilé pirantuvaitté ayarvaru 
amarakalotoppar enkirar. 

Onpatinayiram avatdarikai. ivarril prathamaprabandhamana tiruviruttatil tvadanub- 
havavirodhiyana samsdrabandhattai aruttut tantarulavéntum enru. emperumdanai 
arthikkirar. Tiruvdaciriyattil nivrttasamsadrarkku— visayamana_ emperumdnaip 
paripiirnamdaka anubhavittu pritarakirar. Periyatiruvantatiyil niratisaya-bhogyandna 
emperumanai anubhavikkaiyalé tadanugunamdaka trsnai pirantu trsnGnugunamaka 
avanaip péciyum ninaittum dharikirar. Tiruvaymoliyil ... paripiirnanadna emperuman 
tannai nirhetukamakak kattiyarulak kantu anubhavittut tammutaiya prakrtisamband- 
hamdkira pratibandhakamum arru emperumanaip perru muttikirar. 

Onpatinadyiram avatarikai. katalait tiralak kantan oruvan atil tiraikalaiyum marrum 
ankuntana ratnadikalaiyum tanit taniyé kanumappolé mutal tiruvadymoliyil tirala anub- 
havikkap patta emperumdnutaiya oror vakaikalilé Orotiruvadymoliyady collukiratu 
irantam tiruvaymoli totanki mélellam. 

Hence, as Clooney (1996:132) points out: “The acaryas shared Ramanuja’s view of the 
problem of vision, that is to say, direct experience of God. Humans innately desire to 
see God, but cannot achieve vision in this life. Perception is not sufficient, inference is 
not a viable substitute for direct experience, and even the all-important Upanisads offer 
only a textually-mediated knowledge which approaches perception, something like 
vision. This position stands in the background of their reading of Tiruvaymoli as they 
interpret the apparently disparate claims made by the alvar — his desperate separations 
and deep moments of unity—according to the principle that vision can be approached but 
not gained in this life: the alvar wants to see, he sees, he doesn’t see. God has been tangi- 
ble and visible in the poet’s life, God is nowhere to be found, now.” 

In verse 4 of the Stotraratna, Yamuna pays homage to ParaSara, the mythical composer 
of the Visnu Purdna, and then lists the subject matter of the purdna in terms of the cate- 
gories of the arthapafcaka, though he does not use this word. The verse reads: 
“Salutations to Parasara, the most excellent of sages, who composed the gem among 
purdnas, perceiving correctly that which is sentient (cit), the non-sentient (acit), the 
Ruler (isvara), their characteristic nature (tatsvabhdva), enjoyment and liberation 
(bhogopavarga), the means to these (tadupdya) and the highest state (gatir udarah).” 
Stotraratna, v.4: 

tattvena yaccidacidisvara tatsvabhava | 

bhogopavarga tadupdaya gatirudarah / 

samdarSayan niramimita purdnaratnam | 

tasmai namo munivaraya pardSaraya //. 

prapyasya brahmano riipam praptusca pratyagatmanah | 
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praptyupadyam phalam prapteh tatha praptivirodhisca | 

vadanti sakalavedah setihihasa puranakah | 

munayasca mahatmano vedavedartha vedinah // 

All the Vedas, together with the Itihasas and the Puranas, the great souls, those who 
know the Vedas and their meanings, speak of Brahman’s form, he who is the object of 
attainment, the individual self who is the attainer, the means to attainment, the fruit of 
attainment and the obstacles to it. 

vanrikaluficolai matilarankar vanpukalmél. 

mikkav irainilayum meyyam uyirnilayum takka neriyun tataiyakit 

tokiyalum ilvinaiyum vadlvinaiyum 6tum kurukayarkon ydlin icai vétattiyal. 
Onpatinayiram avatarikai: ipprabandhankalil siktikal prapyanana emperumdnutaiya 
svariupapratipadakan kalay irukkum cila; praptavana pratyagamtasvaripavisayamay 
irukkum cila; praptyupayattaic colla nirkum cila; phalattaic colla nirkum cila; praptivirod- 
hikalaic colla nirkum cila; avasisthamanavai ivvarthankalukku upapddakankalay 
irukkum. ivarril uddesyam phalam. tadarthamaka marrulla ndlu arthamum collukiratu. 
The quote refers to Ramdyana, Ayodhyakanda 31.2, describing Laksmana’s actions on 
hearing of Rama’s resolve to go into exile: 

sa bhratuscaranau gadam nipidya raghunandanah | 

sitam uvdcatiyasam raghavam ca mahavratam // 

Tightly grasping his brother’s feet, the Delight of the Raghus [Laksmana] addressed 
the beautiful Sita and his brother of the great vow. 

Onpatindyiram VI.10. .... sa bhratuscaranau gadam ennum patiyalé ilayaperumal pirdatti 
mukhamdaka perumdlai saranam pukkap polé tatkainkaryaikaprayojanarayt tammutaiya 
arramaiyalé ananyagatikarady periyapirattiyarai purusakaramakak kontu Saranam 
pukukirar. 

The detailed analysis of the verses quoted here from the Ardyiram as well as the orig- 
inal manipravdla text to them can be found in Section 4.2. 

Onpatinayiram V.7: katarkaraiyilé srisugrivamaharajar totakkamadna mutalikalotum 
ilaiyaperumalotum sarva raksanadiksitanadyk kontu iruntarulina cakravartitirumakanai 
ravano. nama durvrttah enru  totanki tannutaiya  svaripattai  arivittu 
ananyaprayojananandayk kontu srivibhisandlvan Saranam pukkappolé tannutaiyar ellam 
sevaip panna pirattimaroté virriruntarulina vanamamalaiyaic Saranam pukukirar. 
Onpatindyiram  VII.10:  tiruvati rdmavatarattil saktandy irukkumappolé 
bhagavadgunacestitadikal ellavarrilum tanit taniyé saktaradkaiyalé  snehattil 
tiruvatiyirkkattil vilaksanaradna alvar Gsritar valum patiyum avarkalukku virodhikal 
mannunnum patiyumadna krsndadvatarattaiyum marrum emperumdnutaiya divya- 
avataracestitankalaiyum jagatsrstyddikalaiyum anusamdhikkav enru pukku mikavum 
Sithilaray anta Saithilyattaip pokkiy aruli dharittu ninru devarirai anusam- 
dhikkavallénadm pati panniy arulavénum enru emperumdnai saranamaka _parri 
mutikirar. 

Pillan’s interpretation of this decade, as of the individuals verses repeated here, is 
already given in detail in Section 4.2. 

Onpatinayiram VI.10.2: irrantam pdttil, pratibandhakankal unntennil avarrai niyé 
pokki ennai un tiruvatikalilé cérttarulavénum enkirar. 

Arayiram IIT.3.6, VI.1.7, V1I.3.8, VI.9.4 and IX.10.9. 

Onpatinadyiram VI_10.3: nir oru yatnam panndatirukka nir collirrellam ceyya mutiyumd 
ennil unakku vilaksanarana bhoktakkal untay irukka munnam ennai visaytkarittar polé 
kevalakrpaiyalé mélum en apeksitam ceyyavénum enkirar. 

Onpatinayiram VI.10.7: élam pattil nadn nissadhananay irukkac ceyté unnutaiya 
bhogyataiyaiy anusamdhittu unnaiyoliya oru ksanamdatramum dharikka mattukirillén 
enkirar. 

Onpatinayiram V1.10.8: unnutaiya tiruvatikalaik kankaikkitaka sadhanadnusthanam 
pannatéy iruntu dharikka mattukirilén .... 
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Onpatinayiram VI.10.10: pattam pdattil, tammutaiya apeksitam intenap perukaikkaka 
periya pirattiyarai purusakaramdakak kontu tiruvénkatamutaiyadnai Saranam pukukirar. 
akalakillén enru totanki — veyililé ninru nilalilé otunkinar collumappolé ksanamatra- 
mum vislesikka ksamaiyallén enru niratisayabhogyayaiydna periyapirattiyar nirantar- 
avdsam pannukira tirumarvai utaiyaiyay pirattiyOttaip palakkattalé asritaraik 
kaivitata oppilata gunaprathayaiy utaiyaiydy ellarotum avarjaniyamdna sambandhat- 
taiyum utaiyaiyady unnaiy ariyatéy irukkira enakku gunankalaiy arivittu attalé ennai 
natattuvatun ceytu tirunattil ullavarum virumpum tirumalaiyilé enakku Gsrayikaikku 
eliyatampati vantu ninrarulinavané. pukal enru totanki — Sdastrankalil collukira 
upadyam onrum illata nan ananya- prayojananayk kontu un tiruvatikalé upa@yamakap 
parrinén. purusarthasddhanamaka en talayil ullavarraiyellam tavirntu en talaikkum 
tiruvatikalukkum natuvu vilakkuvay teriyatapati cerintu pukuntén enrumam. 
Onpatinayiram III.3.6: pratibandhakakarmankal atimaikku vighnattai pannavo ennil 
atimai ceyvom enru icayavé tané nasikkum enkirar. 

Onpatinayiram 7.0: élam pattil mutal tiruvaymoliyil ippati periyavarthiyotékita empe- 
rumdnaic Saranam pukkavitattilum tammutaiya apeksitam peraté mikavum avasan- 
naradna dlvar tam jitendriyardiruntaréyakilum prakrtisambandharanavarkal 
heyataiyalé bhagavadanarhamay visayantara-pravanamay bhagavadanubhavavirod- 
hiyady ulla indriyankalalé nalivu patukira patiyaik kantu tamum prakrtisamband- 
harakaiyalé tadrsamana indriyankalalé nalivu patukirarakavum satvaddigunankalum 
indriyankalum  visayankalum  tdanittavalakkay — ellarkkum —_ raksakanumday 
raksikaikkitana samarthyattaiy utaiyanumdy raksikaikkum uravutaiyanday iruntu vait- 
tut tammutaiya duhkhattaip pokkdatolintavaré gunatrayattalé pérkkavonnatapati katti 
indriyankalakira pataraiy ittuk kuttuvittu ayarvarum amararkalum tanum ituvé 
potupokkakap parttirad ninran enrum buddhi panni paramadaydluvay raksikaikku 
Saktanumayirukkira nt novu patak  kantirukkalamé enru  kéttarkkum 
dharikkavonnatapati perunkippitaka kippitukirar. 

Onpatinayiram IX.10.0: vedantankalil prarabdhakarmattinutaiya mutivu bhagavatprap- 
tikalamakac colla nirka icSartravasdnattaik kalamaka emperumdn arulic ceyyakkitina 
pati ennaney ennil svasdmarthyattalé asrayikkumavarkalukkut tankalutaiya 
upasanankal murrinal kontu pokaikkaka prarabdhakarmava sdnattaik kalamaka colirru 
anku; inku kevalabhagavatprasadattalé perumavarkalukku akkala_ vilampam 
ventamaiyalé Sartravasanam kdlamdkac collukaik kittum. annhanéy Gkil ivadhikarikal 
em-perumané raksakan ennum arivu pirantu avan pakkalilé tankal bharattaip pokattav 
anantarattilé avanaip perrdatolikirat en ennil avanai [sic] prapannandnavann prap- 
attyanantarattilé icSarirattai vitil maranabhayattalé ajici ijjidnattukku Gl kitaiyatenrum 
jnianapravarthanarthamaka ivan irukka véntukaiyadlum caramadehattai emperumadn tan 
virumpukaiydlum  §ariradvasdnattalavum irukkap  porukkiran; annanéy  akil 
prapannandna ivan nirduhkhanday iraté vyadhyadipidaikalalé nalivu patuvan en ennil 
samsarattilé palakivanta ivanukku inké nirduhkhamaka_ sukhankalaik kattil ivarraip 
parrit tannai Gcaip patatéy oliyum enru parttu duhkhottaramaka vaikkiran. atuvum 
ivarkal pakkal untana anugrahatisayamana pinpu ivvitattil oru samkatam illai. 
Onpatinayiram III.3.0: minradn tiruvamoliyil unnai anubhavikaikku_ virodhiyana 
prakrtiyai pokkavénum enru emperumanai Glvar arthikka umakku apprakrti namottaip 
parimarratukku virodhiyalla anukiilam ipprakrtiyotékita ummai atimai kolkaiyilulla 
abhiniveSattaléy anro inku nirkiratu.... 

Onpatinayiram X.10.11: emperumanai kadnavénum enru kippittu, avanai perru 
nirduhkharay nirastasamastapratibandhakarana Glvar.... 

Onpatinayiram 1.2.0: ... avanai bhajiyunkél enru bhaktiyogattai arulic ceykirar. 
Onpatinayiram 1.2.1: mutar pdattil bhagavatvyatiriktamana sarvavisayankalaiyum 
aravittu sarvaSesiyana emperuman tiruvatikalilé Gtmavai samarpiyunkol enkirar. 
Onpatinayiram 1.2.3: minram pattil tyajyattaic curunka upadesikkirar. anarthakaramana 
ahamkaramamakara nkalai collukiratu. ... ivai apurusartham enru adhyavasikkai .... 
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83 Onpatindyiram 1.2.5: ancam pattil bhagavatsamasrayanatukku antaradyapariharattai 
arulic ceykirar. ... prakrtavisayasangham arunkattil Gtma moksattai urratu kaiyurratu ... 
antap purusarthattait tavirtu niratisaya purusadrthamana bhagavatkainkaryattai perru 
nilai nirka véntiyiruntayakil asrayikkum potu unnai emperumdnukké sesamaka adhyav- 
asittu svamiydanavanai asrayippatu. 

84 Onpatindyiram 1.2.9: onpatam pattil ippati asrayikka bhagavatpraptivirodhiprati- 
bandhakamana_ karmankal ellam nasikkum SartraparyavasGnamdatramé ivanukku 
vilampam enkirar. 

85 Onpatindyiram 1.2.10: pattam pdattil sarthamakat tirumantrattai arulic ceytu ittalé 
yavatsarirapatam emperumanai Gsrayinkol enkirar. 

86 Onpatindyiram X.4.1: mutar pattil ubhayavibhiitiyuktandy iruntu vaittu Gsritasulab- 
handna emperumanutaiya tiruvatikal bhaktiyogalabhyam enkirar. ... aSritabhavyanana 
krsnanutaiya tiruvatikal bhaktiyogattukku prapyam ennum itam nifcayam. 

87 Onpatindyiram X.4.5: ... kaiyilé tiruvaliyaiyutaiya sarvesvaran ... anasritarkku 
gunankalal kontatappatan. avarkalukku— meyceyvaraippolé poyceyyavallavan, 
asritasamSlesaika bhogyandnavan asritarana namakku naccappatum. 

88 Onpatindyiram X.4.6: Gram pdattil inru pukuntu asrayippadraiyum gunadosap paraté 
nityasritaraip polé visaytkarikkum svabhavandna sarvesvaran tiruvatikalaip paniyap- 
perrén enkirar. bhakti nalt6rum arulceyyum .... 

89 Onpatindyiram X.4.7: élam pattil, sarvesvaranai nefcé, naltorum anubhavi, avan tané 
pratibandhakankalaiyellam nikki atimai kollum enkirar. 

90 Onpatinayiram X.4.9: onpatam pattil janmantarasahasrakrtatapojnanddisddhyamana 
bhaktiyogattalé labhyamadna emperumdnai nan kevalam avan prasddattalé kanap 
perrén enru svalabdhattai pécukirar ... avan prasddattalé mutar pattil bhaktiyogam 
svasadhyattoté samdhitta patiyai saksatkarittarulic ceytar. ippattil tammutaiya updaya- 
mana prapatti tanakku sadhyamana tiruvatikaloté samdhittamayai anusamdhittarulic 
ceykirar. 

91 Onpatindyiram X.4.10: pattam pattil prayojandntarapararkkunkiita samdsra- 
yanityannay avarkalutaiya abhilasitapradandana sarvesvaran tiruvatikal ananyaprayo- 
janarana bhaktimadnalukkum prapannarkkum nalla apasrayam ennum itam niscitam 
enru kontu prasthutamana bhaktiyogattai nigamikkirar. 


6 STILL SURRENDER 


1 Arayirappati Kuruparamparapirapavam (1975:389-90). 

2 Ardyirappati Kuruparamparapirapdvam (1975:390-91): anantaram pillai tamakku 
priyasisyaradyt tam pakkalilé akhilarthankalaiyum a aka akakak karrirukkum 
periyavaccan pillai tiruvaymo ikku oru vyakhyanam pannum enru_ niyamittarula 
periyavaccan pillaiyum Sriramayanasamkhyaiyilé 6roru vyakhyanaii ceytarulinar. 

3 Arayirappati Kuruparamparapirapavam (1975:391): pinnaiyum ... ullé vaittarulinar. 

4 Irankarajan (1986:44—7) examines the meaning of the word Itu, bestowed uniquely upon 
this commentary. He gives us four traditional etymologies: 


1. As a verbal noun from “itutal” meaning “to place, to make”; 

2. As synonymous with “oppu” meaning “appropriate, matching” and, hence, as a fit 
commentary to the TVM; 

3. From “itupatutal” meaning to become engaged, involved in and hence to immerse 
itself in the poem. These last two meanings are also given by Pillai Lokam Cryar in 
his commentary to verse 44 of the UpadeSaratnamalai; 

4. The word /tu is also interpreted as Sanskrit kavaca, meaning bodily armour and used 
in this sense within the commentary itself on TVM VII5.9 and IX.9.2. In this sense 
it is also argued that the commentary functions as a protective armour for the TVM 
and, in some sense, in the Tenkalai tradition after Manavalamamuni, it becomes the 
definitive commentary on the TVM which cannot be superseded. 
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Trupattinadlayiram VI.10.10: bhagavadvislesahetu. karmamayirukka tatsparsa- 
muminrikké nityanapdyintyana ival iraiyum akala ksamaiyallén enpdn en ... 
karmatukku aficinar varttaiyéydyirru visayavailaksanattalé avagahittar varttaiyum, 
hetubhedaméyullatu. avan visayattil bhogyatatiSayattalé vislesattai ati$ankittu 
collukiral. 
Ibid: oppilldta vatsalyattaiyutaiyanady trividhatmavargattukkum svamiyay vimukha_ 
ndanavennai ivvalavupukura niruttina Silagunattaiyutaiyandy ... tirumalaiyilé varttikkira 
saulabhyattaiy utaiyavané. 
The epithet ananyagati appears, to my knowledge, for the first time in 
Sarandagati/prapatti discourse in Yamuna’s Stotraratna, v. 22: 

na dharmanistho ‘smi na cadtmavedi | 

na bhaktimams tavac carandaravinde | 

akificanyo ’nanyagatis Saranya / 

tvatpddamilam saranam prapadye /. 
Ibid: ananydrhasesabhitandna nan ittal — ananyagatitvamum svaripajidnamum 
prapattikku parikaram enkiratu. 
Ibid: pukunténé — pokku varavuntay anru. buddhigatiyay adhyavasdyattaic colluki- 
ratu. 
Ttu V1I.10.10: ippattu tannai dvayattir padankalotu okkayécittut talaikkatavatu. 
Padoux (1989:297-8). 
Ram., Sundarakdanda, 66.10: 

ksanam vira na jiveyam vind tam asiteksanam | 

O Hero, I will not live for a moment without her, the dark-eyed one. 

Ibid: 40.10: 

mdsad trdhvam na jivisye tvaya hina nrpatmaja | 

I shall not survive a further month without you, O Prince. 
Ttu V1.10.10: avan tannai na jiveyam ksanam api enna pannavalla bhogyataiyaiyum 
paruvattaiyum utatyaval parimalam tan oru vativu kontar poléy irukkai. 
Ibid: tan vativa akdlum paruvattalum avan tanakkunkita uddesyamay irukkirava] .... 
Ibid: pivil rjisamana dhaétum cunnamuh ka inta parimalamé vativandarpoléy iruntulla 
saukumaryamum nityanubhavyamdana paruvamum utaiyaval. 
Marglin (1984:298). 
On conception of the Goddess Sri-Laksmi as the “lady seated on the flower” (alarmél 
mankai) and the breast-jewel of Visnu in the Tiviyappirapantam see Padmanabhan 
(2002). On the elaboration of these conceptions in the writings of Vedanta Desika, see 
Narayanan (1984). 
Ibid: avan marvir cuvatarinta pinpu pirantakamadna piivum neruni ci mullopdd- 
hiydyirru. Srijanakarajan tirumakal perumdlaik kaipititta pinpu Srimithilaiyai 
ninaiyadtap polavum muktan nopajanam smaranti tam Sariram enru samsdrattai 
ninaiyatap polavum avan marvil bhogyataiy arinta pinpu pivai ninaittilal. asamkuci- 
tajianaray irukkac ceyté samsdrattaik kandtavitam jiidnak kuraiyanré bhogyatisayam 
iré ivalum bhogyataiyal iré kanato_ ikiratu. 
Ibid: nityanubhavam pannuvarkkellam padcuram ituvé. nattdrutaiya akalak illén anru 
ivalutaiya akalak illén, atu karmadhinamaka varuvatu itu visayadhinamaka vilaivatu. 
Ibid: vislesattukkati karmam anron karmasparsam inrikkéyirukka ival akalak illén ennap 
pomon ennil, karmattopadhi avanutaiya vailaksanyam atiydkac collukirar. vailaksanyam 
bhogyamam attanai anron en na, wmaharghamay iruppatoru ratnattai labhittal itu 
namakkut tonkumé enru tunukkut tunukkennum avanaip polé avan marviléy iruntu 
akalir ceyvatu enn enru asthanabhayasankhai pannukiral. 
Ibid: itil tammutaiya svariipattaic colli Saranam pukukirar. 
Ibid: init tan matavum pitdvum andl pitavaip pol anriré prajaikal visayattil mata 
irukkum pati, ivan ceyta kurai tan kanak kannittirukkaiyanrikké pitavin pakkalilum 
maraittuk kattuval oruttiyiré. 
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Ibid: nityayogam collukiratu. ituvum innané phalikka kantom ittanai. iccértikku pray- 
ojanam avanutaiya svatantryataiydtal tannutaiya sdmsaritvattaiyatal anusamdhittuk 
kaivanka véntatapatiydy irukkai. avan sarvajiiatvattaiyum tannutaiya saparadhatvat- 
taiyum anusamdhittu aftca véntatapatiyay irukkai. atdkiratu ivanutaiya apardad- 
hakalam p@rttiruntu pratipatti pannukkaikku avanukku avasaram illai, ival kita 
irukkaiyalé. 
This identical analogy also appears in other parts of the Jtu as in the commentary on 
Ttu 1.3.8. 
Itu VI.10.10: ivvatmavastu Sesamakil avan Sesiyakil inku piratti sambandhattal ceyki- 
ratenn. 
Ibid: atu irukki apati kélir. ravananukkum kakatukkum sambandhamum anusthana- 
mum ottirukka ini rdvanan Sdapattalé kittamattatéyiruppatonruntiré, annan anrikké 
jananipakkal aparadhattil kaitottanay irukkat talai kontu tappindn iré, aval sannid- 
hiyuntakaliyalé. aval katakkavirukkaiyalé ravanan talaiyaruppuntan. pokkarratuc 
ceyal mantu ninra nilai yavanukkum okkum iré, innané irukka ceytéyum karyamdy 
irratillaiy iré avanukkup piratti sannidhiyillamaiyalé. 
Ibid: piratti pakkal aparadham kakatukkum ravananukkum ottirukkac ceytéyum ival 
sannidhiyalé talai perratu kakam, attanai aparadham in riyiléyirukka rdvanan talai- 
yaruppuntan iré, ival sannidhiyillamaiyale. 
tam eva Saranam gatah enratuvum na nameyam enratuvum irantum aprayojakam. 
aten ennil kakattukkum pokirapotu akavayil ninaivu atuvé iré. anhananrakil svakam 
alayam jagama enru podkap pdrdné. ceyal matciyalé vi unta ittanaiy iré. itu 
ravananukkum untayirukkac ceyté karyam Gyirrillaiyiré ival sannidhiydlé. 
The first is from Ramayana, Sundarakanda, 38.32, and is the narration of the crow’s 
plight after his transgression, even as he is being pursued by the brahmastra: 

sa pitra ca parityaktah sarvaisca paramarsibhih / 

trinlokan samparikramya tam eva Saranam gatah /7 

He, deserted by his father and the great sages, circled the three worlds and took 

refuge with him [Rama] alone. 

The second is from Ramayana, Yuddhakdanda, 36.11 and refers to Ravana’s words 

to Malyavan who asks him to desist from the battle with Rama just before it is about 

to commence: 

dvidha bhajyeyam apy evam na nameyam tu kasyacit / 

esa me sahajo dosah svabhavo duratikramah /7 

I would rather break into two rather than bend thus to anyone. This is my inherent 

failure. One’s nature is hard to overcome. 
Pillai Lokacarya, and Manavalamamuni in his commentaries on the former’s works, 
come up with the concept of “unintentional good deeds” (yadrccikasukrtakarman) in 
order to give legitimacy to the doctrine of random and undeserved salvation. In their 
writings this concept is well illustrated by a story from the Visnudharma Purana. 
There, the Queen Lalitha, favourite wife of the king of Varanasi, is asked to account 
for her favoured position. Being blessed with insight into her former lives, she explains 
that in her last birth as a female rat, she had lived in a Visnu temple. There, she had 
accidentally rekindled a dying lamp with her breath and had now, for this unintentional 
act of devotion, been blessed with an illustrious birth [cf. Sr?vacanabhisana, Sitra 386 
where this story is narrated]. The story makes it clear that the good acts not morally 
opted for by the individual are as decisive, if not more so, to his salvation as those 
consciously done. It reinforces the view, in Pillai Lokacarya’s writings, that the logic 
of salvation cannot be understood by the individual or influenced intentionally by him, 
but lies entirely in God’s hands. See Wendy Doniger (1993) for a similar doctrinal 
standpoint in the Tamil Saiva Siddhanta. Also Slavoj Zizek (2001:11) on the idea of 
“religious predestination”: “Although the religious idea of predestination seems to be 
the very exemplar of the delusive “short circuit”, it simultaneously intimates a 
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foreboding of radical contingency: if God has decided in advance who will be saved 
and who will be damned, then my salvation or perdition do not depend on my deter- 
minate qualities and acts but on the place in which — independently of my qualities, 
that is to say: totally by chance as far as I am concerned — I find myself within the 
network of God’s plan.” 
Ramayana, Yuddhakanda, 113.45. 

papanam va Subhanam va vadharhanam plavangama | 

karyam karunam aryena na kascin ndparadhyati //. 
Ramayana, Sundarakanda, 21.19. The words spoken by Sita to Ravana when he 
atempts to coax her to go with him to Lanka: 

mitram aupayikam kartum radmah sthanam paripsata | 

vadham canicchata ghoram tvayasau purusarsabhah // 

You should form an expedient friendship with Rama, that bull among men, out of the 

desire to preserve your fortress and to avoid a terrible destruction. 
Ramayana, Yuddhakdanda, 113.41: 

dasinam radvanasyGham marsayamiha durbalah /. 
Ttu VI.10.10: tottarai tottu na kascin naparadhyati enna katava ival nammaiyoru kary- 
attilé évuvatu kan enru avasarapratiksanay irukkum avanaip perral vital iré. tan vart- 
taik kélatarkkunkita mitram aupayikam kartum enna kataval ival tan mukham pdarttu 
varttai kétkum avanaip perral vital iré. dasinam rdadvanasyGham marsayamiha 
durbalah enral iré. tiruvati raksastkalai en kaiyilé katti tara vénum enna pirar 
kanku ivu kan mattata durbalaik kan enral iré. radvanan pattanakil perumal vijay- 
attoté nirrarakil tiruvati vantu munné ninranakil véroru daurbalyam illaiyiré. ini 
daurbalyamavatu pirar novu kanamdattamaiyiré. 
Ramayana, Yuddhakanda, 18.3. The words spoken by Rama when Vibhisana comes to 
seek his protection: 

mitrabhadvena sampraptam na tyajeyam kathaficana | 

doso yadyapi tasya syat satam etad agarhitam // 

I shall abandon none who approaches me as a friend. Even if he might have faults, 

this is not reproached by good people. 
ivarkal nit ninaittirukkirapatiyé padpikalakavum nan __ ninaittirukkirapatiyé 
Subhaikalakavumam. atu tanéy anro uddesyam. doso yadyapi tasya syat enrappoleé. 
a _ ukkutaiyavan anro nam mukhankotukka véntuvatun subhaikalakil un val venumon 
avarkal punyankalé avarkalukku k kaikkotukkumé. kaimmutal illarkanr6 nam kaimmu- 
talaka véntuvatu enral. 
dandyarai dandikkum allatarat taviravum collukira dharmasastram devarai torri 
ki ittuppokatak katavaton enna arénumdaka Sarandgatarai raksikkakkatavatenkira 
visesasastram unnai tor rippokatak katavato enkiral. Saranam enrum vanta 
Srivibhisanad van dosavanéyakilum na tyjeyam enru perumdl katarkaraiyir conna 
varttai katalocaiyakak katavato enkiral. 
On the practice of the thwarted lover climbing and “riding the matal” (the horse made 
of palmyra leaves) as a motif in classical Tamil Cankam poetry, see Hardy (1983:337) 
and, more comprehensively, Takahashi (1995). 
Ttu V1I.10.10: samsarattil kurramillatar yarn tirai nikkik katalatap pomén narkuti- 
raiyaka bhavittirukkirap perumal tan kurravdlar allaron nan kurravattiyallénon nit 
tan kurravdlan allaiyon perumal kurravdlardnapatiyennané ennil tam katérap pontar, 
avar pinné matal itruvaraip polé ilaiya perumdlum pontar, tammoté ekantabhogam 
pannakkatavataka ilai akalap patutuk kontu ndnum pontén, ennaip pirintu pattu 
masam iruntar; tam varavittal tammator ampu icankamattamaiyillai iré ivvali; ittanai 
nal pirintirukka vallavarana poté perumal pakkaliléyanro kurramn pdaratantryattukku 
anugunamdka pécatiraté atu tannaic conna en pakkalil anr6 kurram. ini ndyakan 
conna karyam ceyta atiydrait dandikkap pdarttvanru perumal arulic ceyta karyam 
ceyyap ponta unnai murpata dandittuk kontanr6 rdvanan conna karyai ceyta 
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ivarkalait dandippatun Gkaiyal niyallavé kurravalan. ellap patiyalum perumal oru 
visayattai munintayanru Gra vitukaikku nan untu; nadnum avar va i poka vénti irun- 
tavanraikku niyuntu enriruntén; nityum innanéydna aparaddhan ceytarkkup pukavayil 
unton enkiral. 
The Tenkalai acaryas’ views that there is a special dharma of compassion taught partic- 
ularly in the Ramayana which is different from that taught traditionally in the dhar- 
maSsastras is also illustrated in Nafictyar’s Tiruppdvai vyakhyana on Tiruppdavai, v. 2 
where the question arises as to why DaSaratha, though he is the father of God, lands 
only in heaven (and not in Vaikuntha) after his death. Here the answer, given by 
Bhattar to Najfictyar is that DaSaratha followed the false dharma of “truth” (satya) and 
sent his son into exile. It is for this that he is punished with the lesser salvation of 
heaven. 
The main quotations are: 

Srisitkta, v. 9: 

isvarim sarvabhitanam 

and 

Laksmisahasranamastotra, v. 1: 

pumpradhdanesvaresvarim. 
Itu VI.10.10: pradha@napurusarkalukku t§varan avan; avanukku ival iSvartyenru 
collukaiyalé. sarvarkum niyamikaiyennum itan collirru. 
Ibid: niyamikkum prakaram en ennil trividhacetanaraiyum mdatrtvaprakaramaka 
niyamikkum. i§varanai  pranayitvanibandhanamaka niyamikkum. méatrtvam 
svariipanubandhi. 
Sristava, vl: 

yasyaviksya mukham tadingitaparadhino vidhatte ’khilam krideyam. 
Srirangarajastava, Uttarasataka, v.1: 

acidvigesitan prayalastmani samsaratah karanakalebarair ghatayitum dhayamana- 

mandah .... 
Itu VI.10.10: i§varan srstyadikalaip pannum itattilum ival niyamikai. yasyaviksya 
mukham_ tadingitaparddhino vidhatt ’khilam enru aval kataksamatiyadka 
bhrikutipathanayk kontu srstyadikalaip pannum. atu enn karanakalebarair 
ghatayitum dayamadnamanah enru tan dayaiyatiyakavanro srstippatu ennil, avarrin 
cellamaiyalé aval kataksam atiyakat tan sattaiyuntay aval prerikka dayai pirantu 
attaiyatiydkaviré avan srstippatu. 
Taittirtya Samhita, VI.4.12. 
Visnu Purana, 1.8.17. 
Itu VI.10.10: niyamikkum itattil asyesanad jagato visnupatnt enrum visnoh Srir 
anapayint enrum collukira patiyé tan svariipan kulayaméyiré niyamipattu. ennané 
ennil prabhai prabhavanukku sesamay ninré attalaikku niran kotukkuma pdlavum 
isvaran svatantryan kulaiyaté paratantranamadp poléyumiré ivalum attalaikku 
ananyarhasesamayk konté niran kotukkum pati. 
Thus, Mumme (1994) has the following to say about the conception of the Goddess in 
the writings of Pillai Lokacarya and Manavalamamuni: “The Tenkalai authors appeal 
to several Ramayana passages in which Sita’s behavior can be held up as a model for 
the soul’s passive dependence on the Lord for its salvation.” She further adds that the 
Tenkalai school views Sri as a jiva while the Vatakalais see her as an equal partner of 
God’s, who is the joint object of salvation. (1994:205-15) 
The pre-history of Sri-Laksmi prior to her integration in Srivaisnava theology has been 
summed up by Pratap Kumar (1997:19—20) on the basis of the state of research to date: 
“In summary, the conception of Sri-Laksmi in the Vedic materials is seen in relation to 
prosperity, well-being, and beauty, and in the epic materials Sri appears as a minor 
goddess. She is characterized as inconstant.” She represents auspiciousness, prosper- 
ity, royalty, and beauty. She becomes associated with Visnu only much later, during the 
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Gupta period. Although Visnu becomes her regulating principle her freedom is not 
curtailed or diminished. The Vedic and the epic materials do not make reference to her 
involvement in the process of creation, maintenance, and dissolution. Although she 
becomes associated with Visnu, the idea of their inseparability and one-ness does not 
appear in the Vedic and epic materials. .. It may be noted that perhaps the transition of 
Sri-Laksmi from the inconstant one to the inseparable one can only be understood in 
the light of the avatara concept that becomes associated with Visnu and is developed 
sunstantially in the Paficaratra and the Puranas.” 
For a detailed analysis of the conceptions of the Goddess Sri-Laksmi in the 
Tiviyappirapantam, see Padmanabhan (2002). 
Oberhammer (2002:130-1): “Damit war der traditionelle Glaube an die Gdttin als 
Gottin gewahrt, war die Gottin im Gegentiber zur Welt ein gottliches Wesen wie ihr 
Gatte. Insofern als in diesem Verstindnis die Géttin als eigenstiandiges Seiendes gese- 
hen wurde und gesehen werden mufte, war es notwendig, ihr ontologisches Verhaltnis 
zu ihrem Gatten so zu bestimmen, da8 der grundsatzliche. Monotheismus der Schule 
erhalten blieb. Dies wurde erreicht, indem man auch dieses Verhdltnis im Sinne des 
theologischen Strukturprinzips der Schule als SesaSesibhavah bestimmte und die 
Géttin so ontologisch, wenn auch gleichen Wesens mit Gott, als ‘Rest’ zu ihm 
definierte. ... Festgehalten zu werden, verdient jedoch, dafi Ramanuja den Begriff des 
Sesah in seiner “K6rper’-Definition verwendet, um das geistige und ungeistige 
Seiende als Korper des Brahma (= Paramatma) zu bestimmen, die Géttin hingegen 
nicht als ““Korper” Gottes bestimmt wird, sodaB dieser Begriff in seiner Anwendung 
auf die Gottin eine vom Begriff des “Korpers” unabhangige Bedeutung erlangt zu 
haben scheint.” 
Mahabharata, AnuSsdasanaparvan, 178.7. 
Ttu V1.10.10: narayanasabdhartham collukiratu. itukkup porul ubhayavibhitiyoga- 
mum narat jatani tattvani enkira patiyé jagatkaranatvamum arthamdakac colla nirkac 
ceyté, nam acaryarkal Gsrayanattukku ekantamana saulabhyddi gunankal ndlaiyum 
collip poruvarkal. akgunankalukku kramam arulic ceykirar ivar. akgunankal colluki- 
ravitattil vatsalyam munndka colluvan én ennil saparadhandakaiyalé ivaparadham 
porukaikku uruppakap purusakaram véntindl anantaram ivaparadham bhogyamava- 
toru gunam munndaka véntukaiyalé. nikar il pukalay enna vatsalyattaik kattum6n ennil 
itukkup porul gadyattilé aparakadrunya-sausilyavatsalya enru gunankalotu okkavetuttu 
Gsritavatsalyajaladhe enru ikgunattai visesikkaiyalé collukiratu. 
Mumme (1988) deals with the developed doctrines of dosabhogyatva, in the context 
of God’s relation with the soul, in the writings of Pillai Lokacarya and 
Manavalamamuni. Thus, for example, Pillai Lokacarya uses the analogy of a mother 
cow and her calf illustrating this relationship in Srtvacanabhiisana, Siitra 15, where he 
says: “This is like the cow who won’t graze on fouled ground, yet who lovingly 
delights in [licking off] the slime of her own calf which has fallen from her loins. There 
is no virtue equal to this.” (1988:193) 
Ttu 3600. VI.10.10: Periyalvar Tirumoli IV.9.2: 

en atiyar atu ceyyar 

ceytar él nanru ceytar. 
Itu VI.10.10: ivalutaiya utkarsattukku ati collum potu avanaip parric collalam, 
avanutaiya utkarsatukku onru tétic collalavatillai. ituvé arthasvariipam irukkum pati. 
Ibid: kil conna vatsalyattukku atiyana kutarrutukkai collukiratu. 
The commentator quotes a Tamil proverb which says that a wife can always coerce her 
husband into doing what she wants by threatening to set forth with a begging bowl, 
thereby lowering his dignity. 
Ttu V1.10.10: avan allén enru kai vitum anrum cenkar cirai katti valaikkalam patiyiré 
issambandham iruppatu. ini avan tan kaddcitkamadka prandmam pannip pinpu 
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kaikkariyap pokap parttalum kalilé vilankait taittuk kariyank kollalam patiyadna urimai 
collukiratu. 

Ibid: tan nirgunan ennilum vitavonnata prapti collukiratu. 

Ibid: praptiyai krayan celuttik kotukkum pati. moksattu alavum cella natatti kotup 
pontu natuvuvulla apeksitapradandkaiyiré Glukaiyavatu. 

Ibid: tamum avarkalilé anyatamariré. visayantarankalinutaiya labhalabhamé 
périlavakavirukkiravarkalilé anyatamaray irukkira tammai karmddyupdyankal 
svariipavirodhi enrariyun tanaiyum vara nirutti pirdtti purusakaramakat tané updya- 
mum tané pradpyamum ennum pati pannina upakarattai collukirar. itu sausilyamdana 
patiyennané ennil silam hi nama mahato mandaih saha nirantrena samSlesah enkira 
Ppatiyé tan ménmaiyaiyum en cirumaiyaiyum paraté oru nirdkak kalantan enkirar. 
Ibid: atimai tannai krayan celutti kotukkum pati. Sesatvasdmanyattai par ri 
collukirirakil avvalaviré umakkum ennavonnata pati ennai mayarvara matinalam 
aruli ivvalavum vara niruttip pokatap pomo enkirar. 

The reference is to Bhagavadgita 18.66. 

Bhagavadgita 7.1. 

Ttu VI.10.10: atukku mutinta porul saulabhyam ennak katavatiré, gunayogamum 
Sesitvamum visesakataksamum saulabhyamum ivai ittanaiyum untiré ippadattukku. 
ivanukku sakalapeksita- 

phalapradandakaikkaka antaradtmatayasthiti pannum enriré nadradyanasabdhddir 
collukiratu. anta sau labhyam inku sadadsannidhi pannukaiydlé tiruvénkatamutaiyan 
pakkalilé kitakkum iré. inta saulabhyam updyamdkira pati ennané ennil mam ekam 
enkiravitattil sGratyavesattai iré kdattukiratu. inhamum avvalavanriréyinku atukku 
munpum illai pinpum illai iré anta saulabhyam tan; nityasannidhi pannukiravitam iré 
ivvitam. ankut tanum mayy asaktamandah partha enru oru tévaiyittiré collirru atuvum 
illaiyiré inku. 

TVM 3.3.2. 

Ttu V1.10.10: allatavaip pol anriyiré aSrayanatukku ekantamayiruppatu saulabhyam. 
paratvam cetananukku ruci piranta potéy a$rayikkavonnatapati desaviprakrsta- 
mayirukkum. vyithamum brahmddikalukkum attanaiyakaiyalé tatprayam. avatarankal 
bhagyddhikarady akkdlattil utavindrk ko iyap pirpatarkku  utavamaiyalé 
kdlaviprakrstamayirukkum. akkuraikal inriyilé ellak kdalattilum ellarkkum vantu 
asrayikkum pati vanavar vadnavarkonotum enkirapatiyé nityasitrikalotu ivvarukulla 
brahmadikalotu ivvarukulla manusyarkalotu kGnamum vanarumayk kontu atyanta- 
heyajanmakkalanarotu vdci ara sarvasamasrayantyasthalam tiruvénkatamutaiyan 
tiruvatikalé. ajahatsvabhavandakaiyalé abhimatasiddhikku utalaéna_ jidnasakti- 
gundastakankalaiyumutaiyandkaiyalé sarvagunankalalum paripurnandana tiruvénkata- 
mutaiyan Saranyan. 

Ibid: saulabhyamavatu uyarntar ta ntdrotu vdaciyara sarvasulabhamdana_ arcaka- 
pardadhinatvam. 

Ibid: caranau enkira padattil vigrahatvattai collukiratu. Subhasrayamumay visaydn- 
tarankalil arucipirvakamakat tan pakalilé ruciyaiyum untakki piranta ruciyaiyum 
valarttu praptvirodhiyaiyum tavirttu oru desavisayattilé ponal nityakainkaryaprati- 
sambandhiyumay sadapasyantikku visayamumavatu vigrahamakaiyalé. 

The four-fold qualities are one form of categorization of God’s nature in Srivaisnava 
literature, the other being the six-fold one (sadguna). These latter are knowledge 
(jfidna), strength (bala), sovereignty (aisvarya), immutability (virya), creative power 
(Sakti) and splendour (fejas). Carman (1974:77-80) has shown that even though 
Ramanuja himself does not use the terms supremacy (paratva) and accessibility 
(saulabhya) in the same way in which the later Gcdryas do, his descriptions of the 
divine nature implicitly invite this dichotomy. Ramanuja tends to list the four-fold 
qualities in the context of describing God’s involvement with the devotees (as, for 
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instance, in the introduction to the Gitabhdsya) and the sadgunas in the context of 
speaking of his supreme, inaccessible nature. 

In the post-Jtu Tenkalai writings, the term arcdvatara comes into popular usage, 
instead of vigraha. Reflecting similar views as that of the Itu on the accessibility of this 
form of God, Pillai Lokacarya says in Srivacanabhisanam, Sitra 39: “The form of the 
Inner Controller (antaryamitva) is like the waters deep in the earth; the form which is 
Supreme (paratva) is like the ocean surrounding the earth; the emanations (vyiha) are 
like the milky ocean; the incarnations (vibhava) are like the seasonal rivers; but the 
idol forms (arcavatara) are like the still pools in such rivers.” 

Ttu VI.10.10: ... Gkificanyamum svariipamum prapattikku parikaramiré. 

TVM VI.10.9, 10.10 etc. 

TVM VI.10.4. 

Itu V1.10.10: kilé atiyén enrum aruvinaiyén enrum tammutaiya Sesatvattaiyum akin- 
canyattaiyum uruva collikkotup pontar. init tam verumaiyum svariipamum irantum 
prapattikku parikaramiré. attai inkéyum prayogikkirar. atu tannaic collavénumiré. én 
ennil avanukku updyabhadvam  svariipamdnavopati ivanukkum_ ippratipatti 
svaripamakaiyalé ivanukku illatavanru sarvamuktiprasangamumameé. 

In a rewarding e-mail discussion on how to translate this passage Patricia Mumme 
had suggested to me that pratipatti would be better translated as “statement or utter- 
ance” and, hence, that the passage, in fact, is more Vatakalai then in the manner I have 
interpreted it. She went on to add: “Granted, that makes this passage seem a bit off the 
Tenkalai party line, but the Tenkalai acaryas themselves vacillate on whether (and 
why) an utterance or expression of prapatti is needed. There are several places in 
Manavalamamuni’s commentaries where he says something similar — that the utter- 
ance or expression or some sort of gesture of prapatti on the part of the soul — though 
not as an upaya — is sufficient to get around the sarvamuktiprasanga. However, in 
Acarya Hrdayam and other places the idea is put forth that the Lord himself may fabri- 
cate or inspire that utterance (showing that it’s not an upaya performed by the soul) and 
that it is His sovereign right to do so.” (personal communication, 22 November 2004). 

I have though, after careful consideration, chosen to retain my translation of prati- 
patti as “mental perception” because I see it as referring to the knowledge of the 
svariipa mentioned earlier in the passage and because such a translation also makes 
better sense in the light of the other commentarial passages which follow upon this 
theme. Nevertheless, I think an the important issue raised by Patricia Mumme must not 
be overlooked — that there can inherent contradictions in Tenkalai as much as 
Vatakalai theological doctrine of the kind she refers. Contradictions which remain 
unresolved even within a system which strives for overall coherence. 

Ibid: prapadye enkiravitattil uttamanal vanta adhikdarisvaripattai collukiratu. 
ananyagatitvamum svaripaprakasakamana ananydarhasesatvamum collukiratu. 

Ibid: adhikarisvaripamavatu ananyagatitvamum prapyaruciyum svariipaprakasamum 
enkira ivaiyiré. 

Thus, in the Srivacanabhisanam, Sitras 73-77 Pillai Lokacarya says: “Knowledge 
(jfidnam) and bliss (@nandam) being essential (tatastha) to the self, servitude (dasyam) 
defines it. This indeed is not imposed [upon the soul] from outside. Independence 
(svatantryam) and subordination to another (anyaSesatvam) are foreign [to the soul]. 
Independence is an obstacle to subordination, subordination to another is an obstacle 
to the subordination to Him. When the bonds of the egoity (ahamkdra) are broken the 
indelible name of the soul is ‘servant’.” 

Bhagavadgita 9.34. 

Ttu VI.10.10: karmayogamdavatu. Gtmayathatmyajianaparvakamaka_ svavarndasr- 
amocitamay vihitamana karmattai phalabhisamdhirahitamakavum kartrtvatyagat- 
taiyum sanghatydgattaiyum panni bhagavad-samarddhanabuddhyad pannavé 
virodhiyana pdpam ksayittu. manasu nirmalamady  svaripaprakasamumuntday 
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bhagavadjidnapremankalum pirantu atu parabhaktiparajianaparamabhaktiyayp 
per roté cantipikkum. jiia@nayogamavatu indriyankalai niyamittuk kontu svaripattai 
visayamakki bhagavadjnanam pirantu tadvisayapremam pirantu mél parabhaktipara- 
jianaparamabhaktikalum pirantu pérroté cantippikkum. annananrikké ikkarma- 
jianankal irantaiyum bhagavadvisayattiléyakki manmana bhava madbhakta madyajt 
mam eva namaskuru enkira patiyé parabhaktiparajnanaparamabhaktikalayp pérroté 
talak kattumatu bhaktiyogamavatu. 

Ibid: avai sadhyamumay palavumdy dussakamumday svariipatukku ananuriipamay 
irukkum. 

Ibid: ivvupadyam tan naip parigrahittu prayojanantarattaik kolluvarum sGdhanantarat- 
taip parigrahittu ivanaiyé prayojanamdka pamwuvarumay iruppavarkal purampullar. 
annanéyanrikké ivanayé prapyamum prapakamumdaka adhyavasittirukkira érram untu 
ivarkku. 

Ibid: appati conna dussakamdana sarvopdyankalum ahamkdarasparsamuntakaiyalé 
tyajyamaka collir ru. 

Further, already in the final section of its “Great Introduction” the /tu had clarified 
that the nature of the updya to salvation which Namma var had adopted was prapatti 
and not bhaktiyoga: 

Ttu mahapravesam, mutal §riyahpati: ivvirodhi nivrttikkum purusartha siddhikkum 
updyaméten nil traivarnikadhikaramana bhaktiyum akiftcanddhikaramdana prapattiyu- 
men ru irantiré vedantasiddhamana updyam. itil prapattiyé updyamen ru tamakku 
siddhantamen rum Gkarantorra upayavesattai arulicceykirar. 

Ibid: oway siddhamay susakamay praptamday tanakkavvarukonrimikké tasmannyasam 
esam tapasam atiriktam Ghuh enkira prapadanattaic collukiratu .... 

Ibid: pukunténé — pona ellaiyalavum iré pukuruvatum; munpum arthattil i avil- 
laiyiré. ivanutaiya vipratpattiyéyiréyullatu. atu pom ittanaiyiré véntuvatu. 

Here I take the compound adhyavasdya-jiana as a karmadhdaraya rather than a 
tatpurusa because it appears to be more in keeping with the general sense in which the 
lineage of Tenkalai dcdryas have consistently used the term adhyavasdya to mean a 
particular kind of knowledge. 

Ibid: pukunténé — prthaksthithyadi illata pati Sariratvat sesamana tamakku 
antaryamiyay nirkira patiyai arintirukkira ivar, pukuntén enkiravatu oru pokku 
varattu untdy anru avanutaiya sarvaja-gatkaranatvattaiyum sarvatmabhavattaiyum 
sarvaraksatvattaiyum arintu avanéy updyam enkira adhyavasayajianattai colluki- 
ratu. gatyarthah buddhyarthah enkira patiyé. 

Ibid: ivvadhyavasdyamum updyabhavattil anvayiyamaiydlum caitanyaprayuk- 
tamakaiyalum ivaiyellam adhikarivisesanamdakirriré. 


7 SURRENDER STRUCTURED 


Varataracan (1989:16) has shown that Ciyar quotes some of Vedanta DeSika’s writings 
in his other works and, also that he is warmly praised by Manavalamamuni for the 
Pannirdyiram commentary in the latter’s UpadeSaratnamalai. 

Varataracan (1989:178-80) shows that Ciyar’s commentary quotes texts such as the 
Tolkappiyam, Yapperuiikalam, Viracéliyam, Kakkaipdtiniyam, Irayanar Kalaviyal, 
Purapporulvenpamalai etc. to name a few of its sources, for clarifying and explaining 
the meaning of the verses of the Tiruvaymoli. 

The textual output of Vedanta Desika was prodigious (on this see Singh 1958) while 
Pillai Lokacarya is credited with having authored 18 texts (see Govindacarya 1910). 
Among the prapatti texts of theirs, those which are considered seminal are Desika’s 
magnum opus, the Rahasyatrayasdra and Pillai Lokicarya’s Srivacanabhiisanam and 
Mumuksupati. This broad overview of their prapatti doctrines, which have been well- 
researched by other scholars (see Govindacarya 1910 and Mumme 1987, 1988 and 
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1992) is based upon original research which formed part of my M.Phil monograph 
(1988) which is supplemented, where necessary, by other sources mentioned above. 
Rahasyatrayasdara 3 and Srtvacanabhisanam, Siitras 381-385. 

Rahasyatrayasara 23. 

Rahasyatrayasara 12: abhiste dussdddhe svata itarato va kvacana tad bharanyadsam 
yaficanvitam abhivadanti prapadanam / 

itah pascad asmadyatananirapeksena bhavata samarthyo ‘sav artha tv iti mativi§esam 
tad viduh /1. 

Rahasyatrayasara 24. 

Rahasyatrayasara 11. 

Cf. Srinivasachari (1970:397). 

Rahasyatrayasara 23. 

Srivacanabhiisanam Siitras 154-6. 

Srivacanabhisanam Siitras 68, 69 and 71. 

Srivacanabhisanam Siitras 61-63. 

Srivacanabhiisanam Siitra 64. 

Mumuksupatl, Sitras 214-16. 

Pannirayiram avatarikai: sakalajanojjivanadrthamadka sarvesvaran tan parama- 
karunikatvattalé svahrdayattilé pravartippikka sarvadhikadriyogyamana dramida- 
bhasasamdarbhattalé prathamacaryarana nammalvar arulic ceyta ... prabandhankal. 
Ibid: tiruvirattilé samsdrabandhanivrttiyay apeksittu tiruvaciriyattilé nivrttasam- 
sararkku anu-bhavyamana saundaryddikalai anubhavittu tiruvantatiyilé anubhava- 
janitamana abhinivesdatisayattaip péci tiruvadymoliyilé abhinivesdnuriipamakap 
purnamdna bhagavadvisayattai anubhavittu ivar krtartharakirar. 

Ibid: itil caramamdana tiruvaymoliyakira divyaprabandham ... anuydyiyana mahavaky- 
attaip pratipadikkiratu. 

Unknown citation: 

sriyah pati§ cetanasyadsya hetutvena samdasritah | 

anistahanim istasyapraptisca kurute svayam /1. 

Pannirayiram. avatarikai: ipprabandham sarvasastopabhrmhanam pannukiratakaiyalé 
sakalavedaSastratatparyamdna arthapancakamum ipprabandhattinutaiya mahdvakyat- 
tilé antarbhiitam. Sripatih enru pradpyamana brahmattinutaiya svariipamum cetanasya 
enru pratyagdtmasvariipamum hetutvena enru updyasvariipamum anistahanim enru 
praptivirodhinivrttiyum istasya praptim enru praptiphalavaptiyumdana arthapajicaka- 
mum sicitamdkiratu. 

Ibid: ipprabandhattil mutalitu nadlupattilé siddhariipamdana paravaradtmayathatmyat- 
tai pratipddikkiratu. mutivitu ndlupattilé saddhyaripamdna anistanivrtiipirva- 
kaistapraptiyai pratipddikkiratu. natuvu irantu pattalé siddhasddhyaripamdana 
nirapayopayavaranattaip pratipddikkiratu. siddhamdna updyattinutaiya varanam 
sadhyam enru karuttu. 

See 6.7 above. 

Ttu mahapravesam: avan tanta upayattai ... svtkarittar dram pattil. élam pattil ippattil 
ippati siddhopayasvikaram panni irukkac ceytéyum .... 

In his commentary on Srivacanabhisanam, Siitras 55-9, Manavalamamuni states that 
prapatti is not a sddhyopdya but stands apart from these by reason of its four-fold 
attributes. These are as follows: it is in the form of choosing the siddhopaya (siddho- 
payavaranaripa); it is to be accomplished by non-activity (nivrttisadhyariipa); it is an 
attribute of the qualified person (adhikarivisesana) and it is not different from one’s 
essential nature (svaripdnatirekin). 

Pannirayiram. avatarikai: atil siddharipamdana pardvarayathatmyapratpddakamana 
mutal ndlu pattil mutal pattilum irantam pattilum praépyamdana_ parasvaripattai 
pratipadikkiratu. miinram pattum nalam pattum praptavana pratyagdtmasvaripattai 
pratipddikkiratu. aficam pattum aram pattum praptyupayasvikarattai pratpddikkiratu. 
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élam pattum ettam pattum praptivirodhinivrttiyai pratpddikkiratu. onpatam pattum 
pattam pattum praptiphalasiddhiyai pratipddikkkiratu. 

Ibid: atil mutar pattu parandna Sesiyinutaiya raksyatvattaiyum irantam pattu bhogyat- 
vattaiyum collukiratu. minram pattu. bhagavadekaSesabhitandna dtmavinutaiya 
tadekanubhavattaiyum nalam pattu tadekapriyatvattaiyum collukiratu. afcam pattu 
nirapdyamdna updayaveSsattaiyum arram pattu tadvaranattaiyum collukiratu. yélam pattu 
anistamadna virodhiprakarattaiyum ettam pattu tannivrttiprakdrattaiyum collukiratu. 
onpatam pattu phalaprakarattaiyum pattam pattu tadavaptiprakarattaiyum collukiratu. 
aka ivarthapaficakatinutaiya avantararthabhedattalé ipprabandhattil pattu pattukkum 
vakyartham collirrayirru. 

Pannirayiram V.1.0: aficam pattalum Gram pattalum siddhopadyamdna i$varan visayat- 
tilé cetananukku sddhyamana updyasvikarattai arulic ceykirar. antil inta aficam pattil 
siddhamana updyasvaripa-ttinutaiya yathdtmyattai niriipikkiratu. ennanéyennil kil 
conna_ tadekapriyatvattalé bhagavadkainkaryamé uddesyam enru_ pirarkku 
upadesikkum pati tamakku avvisayattil piranta pradvanyattai anusamdhittu itukkati 
avanutaiya upadyabhadvam enru niskasittu ... nirapayopayabhitanutaiya yathatmyattai 
niskarsittu arulic ceykirar. 

Ibid: atil mutal tiruvaymoliyil updyabhiitandna tSvaranutaiya krpdapdravasyattai 
pratipddippataka. ghrdhrimanukilyavankal pakkalilum sarvasulabhandna_ isvara- 
nutaiya krpai avyabhicaritai ennum itattaiyum, anta krpapdaravasyattalé ahrdyoktiyé 
parracaka avan abhinivistandy mél vilum patiyaiyum, asritarutaiya khinnataiyaiyum 
pokkit tannaiy anubhavipikkum patiyaiyum, anubhavapratibandhaka dosanivartakat- 
taiyum, dosariipaSsartradikal nivartakanukku vidheyam ennum itattaiyum, dosariipa- 
prakrtiyoté kita irukkac ceytéyum anta dosam neficir patatapati vilaksanavigrahattai 
anubhavipikkum patiyaiyum, bhoktavin nikarsyam paraté premattai janipittut tanum 
mél viluntu anubhavikkum ennum itattaiyum, anubhavikkum alavil sarvavidhaban- 
dhuvay bhujipikkum patiyaiyum, ipbandhattoté asa dharandkdracinnavisistanay 
anubhavipikkum Gkarattaiyum, anta akarattai aliyamariyum dsritarthamaka ane- 
kavatarankalai pannum patiyaiyum anusamdhittu ippati upadyabhitandna t§varanutaiya 
krpaparavasyattai anubhavikkirar. 

Pannirayiram V.7.0: élam tiruvamoliyil kil tiruvaymoliyil anukaram praptiyotu talak 
kattamattamaiyalé arthiyé atisayittu ... tannai labhikaikkut tané upGyamana ivan mukhan 
kattatolintatu nammutaiya anukarathamana bhadvanaiyai upGsanamdka_ninaittu 
atinutaiya caramadasaiyilé varukirom enru vilambhitandka atisankhaip panni nam akiri- 
canyattai munnittuk kontu apeksikka avan Gbhimukhyam pannum enru arutiyittu ... evam 
visistandna ni unnai prapikaikku hetuvana updyantarankalil akificanandy arthandna 
enakku un tiruvatikalé upayamdaka upakaritta itarku enna pratyupakadram pannuvén enru 
alamarum pati tamakku piranta Gs§vasatisayattai cirivaramankaiyilé Gsannamaka 
eluntaruliyirukkira vanamamalayai nokki vinnappam ceykirar. 

Pannirayiram VI.1.0: dram pattil kil pattilé i§varanutaiya updayabhavattai 
saprakaramadka  niriipittu anantaram  ivupdyasvaripattinutaiya — svikdrapra- 
karattaiyarulic ceyvataka. updyasvikadram ghatakarana acdryarkal mukhamdaka 
siddhikkum prakarattaiyum; svikartavana adhikdriyinutaiya bhagavadabhimukhyam 
svikarattukku apeksitam ennum itataiyum; aghatitaghatanasamarthanana i$§varan 
visayattil phalapradatvasaktiyil samSayamillaiy ennum itattaiyum; dkarsaka- 
cestitanakaiyalé aSrayanam sukaram ennum itattaiyum; taddsattiyai Gcaippattarkku 
anyaparar pakkal vairaghyam apeksitam ennum itattaiyum; &tmatmiyapadartham 
ellam avan itta valakkam patiyana svasvatantryanivrttiyaiyum; dhadrakddikalellam 
tanéyana_ prdpyavisayattil tvardyogattaiyum; tvaritanutaiya pardsaktiyil 
ghatakaranar visayattil atyantadharattaiyum paripirnamadna prdpyapradvanyam 
adhikarikku visesanam ennum itattaiyum; sarvaraksakandna Saranyan pakkal 
saprakarasarandagatiyaiyum arulic ceytu svatassiddhamana vupayavisayattil svikarat- 
tai svanusthanaparyantamaka arulic ceykirar. 
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31 See, for example, Siitra 427 of Srivacanabhiisanam. Commenting on this and other 
sutras Manavala mamuni elevates the regard for the Gcdrya to be yet another means to 
salvation, which is different from and equivalent to prapatti. With time, in Mumme’s 
(1988:225-55) words, this Tenkalai emphasis on adcdryadbhimdna gains prominence 
until it becomes the sole means of salvation. In contrast, from the Vatakalai perspec- 
tive, the relationship to the dcdrya alone does not guarantee salvation without under- 
taking prapatti, i.e. bharanydsa, with its accessories, angas. 

32 Pannirayiram VI.10.10: anantaram, Gsrayaniyataikku ekantamana purusakdarayogat- 
taiyum gunayogattaiyum utaiyaiyady irukkira untiruvatikalai ananyagatiydyk kontu 
a$srayittén enru sakramamdaka Sarandagatiyaip pannukirar. 

33 Pannirayiram VI.10.10: nara@yanasabdarthattai conna Ssrutikramattalé vatsalyddi 
gunacatusthayakramat taiyum.... 

34 Panniradyiram VI.10.10: adhikarivisesanamana akificanydnanyagatitvattaiyum ... 
kriyapadattil uttamanalé akisiptamana adhikarisvariipattaiyum .... 

35 Pannirayiram VI.10.10: kriydpadattil upasargarthamady updadyopeyavisayamdna 
vyavasdyattaiyum .... 

36 Ibid: pukuntén enru kriya@rapamdna Gsrayanattaiyum ... pukuntén enkira gativacanam 
praptikkum sucakamakavarrakaiyalum .... 

37 Ibid: itu pirnasarandgatiydkaiyalé asrayanarthamana laksmisambandhamum 
gunayogamum prapyanvitamayirukkaiydlum .... 

38 Pannirayiram VIII.1.0: kil irantu pattilé updyasvariipasodhanattaiyum tatsvikarattaiyum 
arulic ceytu mél élam pattalum ettam pattalum updyanivartyamana_ virodhis- 
variipattaiyum tannivrttiprakdrattaiyum arulic ceykirar. atil virodhisvariipaparamdana 
ippattalé nivartyamana virodhiyadyulla sarirendriyddikal nivartakandna itSvaran itta 
valakkennum itataiyum; virodhinivrtti piravdta potu prapyagatapravanyam arthi- 
janakam ennum itattaiyum; arthiksamippatu abhinivistandna tSvaranutaiya desaprap- 
tiyaléyennum attaiyum; arthihetuvadna_ virodhiyanatu  jagadraksanahetuvana 
vijayapadana nkalaiyutaiya sarvasaktikké nivartanityam ennum attaiyum; raksakandana 
avanaiyoliya véru nivartakar illai ennum itam sarvasammatam ennum patiyaiyum; 
sarvasrastavana avanutaiya kdlai kattik kupittu virodhiyaik kalittuk kollavénum ennum 
attaiyum; uru velippatana anubhavam natakkac ceytéyum ala bhajanitaiyana Grthi 
virodhikaryam ennum attaiyum; vicitravirodhinivartanattil vicitravibhiti visistanana 
vicitrasaktiyuktané vénum ennum attaiyum; virodhivisistaveSattilé vacikakainkaryan 
konta prityatisayattalé virodhiyai vihastamakkinna harsattaiyum; prdapyavisayattil 
pravanyam atisayittal pratibandhakam upadyabhitan pokkum ennum attaiyum arulic 
ceytu virodhiyinutaiya svarupattai Sodhittarulukirar. 


8 CONCLUSION 


1 Sribhdsyakaraudaiya sisyasampradayankalil orrilum arthavirodham illai. vakyayo- 
janabhedamé ullatu. From Sampraddadyaparisuddhi. Quoted in Srinivasachari 
(1970:540). 

2 Filed in the context of legal disputes between the Vatakalais and Tenkalais in the 
Parthasarathisvami Temple, Triplicane, Madras. Quoted in Appadurai (1981:188). 

3 Hence, Lopez (1996:240-41) says in his analysis of the commentaries on the Buddhist 
Bhagavati-prajnadparamitahrdayasiitra, “The Heart Sitra commentators, therefore, are 
not concerned to say anything new; innovation is one of the great sins of Buddhist 
letters. Instead, they are concerned to reveal its hidden meaning... it must be demonstra- 
ble that the Heart Siitra contains everything, even those doctrines that, from our perspec- 
tive, may have developed after the composition of the stitra.” 

4 Ibid (241): “The articulation of what, to an untrained ear, seems absent in the siitra, must 
be heard in the sitra’s own voice, what is invisible to the untrained eye must be 
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discerned in the siitra’s own letters. The commentator’s task, therefore, is the discovery, 
the identification, the elaboration, even the manufacture, of allusion.” 

Thus Hardy (1983:244): “Most of the commentators are no longer familiar with the 
conventions of cankam poetry, a deficiency which has given rise to a great many 
pseudo-problems and which ultimately is responsible for the abstruse allegorical inter- 
pretation which became fashionable from the thirteenth century onward.” 

Nilakanta Sastri (1955), Stein (1994[1980]; and Karashima (1984), Champakalakshmi 
(1996) and Heitzman (1997). 

With the evolution of Cola society these centres became the hubs of commercial activ- 
ity — they benefited from the production in the rural hinterlands and themselves 
invested actively in the agrarian economy. Centres such as Cidambaram enjoyed the 
status of a taniyur — an administrative unit of the Cola empire which enjoyed an inde- 
pendent revenue relationship and paid dues directly to the king without regional, 
administrative intermediaries. cf. Champakalakshmi (1996:378-381; 2001:59-84); 
Hall (2001:85-116). 

This development is reflected, for instance, in the expansion which the Cidambaram 
shrine underwent in this period with a new, additional temple constructed to 
Sivakimasundari the consort of Siva-Nataraja. Her worship then appears to supersede 
an older Kali worship within the temple. Younger (1995:98-104) places the construc- 
tion of Goddess shrine in Cidambaram in the period between 1070-1225 and attributes 
it to the building activities of one Naralokaviran, a general in the army of Kullotunga 
I (ca. ce 1070-1120). 

He further adds: 

Prior to the placement of goddess temples within larger temple complexes, it would 
seem that most rural areas had small goddess temples served by local priests ... By 
bringing these two worship traditions of goddess worship and Sivan worship together 
in such a clear way, Naralokaviran had also brought into one social and cultural 
community the laborers and landholders who had probably migrated into the region 
from different areas and were inclined intially to continue with their separate cultures. 
Having seen the possibilities of the policy adopted here, the Colas pushed it actively 
elsewhere, and during the next century many of the major temple complexes of the 
region were rebuilt with goddess temples and Sivan temples side by side (102). 
Nilakanta Sastri (1955:435—36); Raman (1975). 

On these opposing views see Karashima (1984) and Stein (1980[1994]) respectively. 
For a summary of both views, see Hall (2001:1—27). For a critique of Stein’s concep- 
tion of medieval South Indian polity, particularly with regard to the later Cola period, 
see Talbot (2001:167-173). Stein (1994:216-53) sees a shift in power from the 
regional assemblies of non-brahmanical elites, the ndtus, to supralocal assemblies, the 
periyandtus as well as the emergence of new towns which superseded the old brah- 
manical village clusters, the brahmadeyas, in religious and political importance. 
Karashima (1984:I-xxxili), whose epigraphical work has focused primarily on non- 
brahmadeya villages, argues that the transition from the early to the late Cola period is 
marked by a movement from communal landholding to individual landholding — where 
independent landowners became powerful landlords in their own right. 

Talbot (2001:50-67) as well as Rao et al. (1992:35—37). 
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refuge 42, 79, 118, 129, 151, 169 
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100, 154, 174-5 
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avatarikai 71-4; comparison with 
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Gitabhasya 31, 37-9, 101-2, 104, 109 

Arthapancaka/Five Categories: in the 
Onpatinayiram 101, 112-14; in the 
Pannriayiram 159-61, 165, 172 

Arulalap Perumal Emperumanar 34, 55 
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astadasabheda/Eighteen Differences 10 
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Astadasabhedanirnaya IT 10, 15 
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Bentley, Michael 15 

Bhagavadgita 21-2; 41, 47, 50-1, 
100-1, 107, 109, 152, 175; as in 
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Sarandgatigadya 43; verse 9.26 56; its 
usage in the Onpatindyiram 102, 104 
Bhagavadvisayam 108, 127; see also 
Srivaisnava commentaries 
Bhagavata Purana 61, 102, 106 
bhaktas/devotees 27, 31-3, 39 
bhakti: in Orientalist discourse 11—12; as 
religious movement 16; in the 
Gitabhdsya 32; in the 
Srirangagadya 46 
bhaktiyoga: 25-6, 32-4, 36-9, 45, 49, 51, 
72, 76, 90, 101, 122-3, 125, 124, 152, 
174; in the Vaikunthagadya 46-7 
Bharata 102 
blind to defects: see also dosadarSitvam 
Brahma 102, 136, 148 
Brahmasitras 107, 112 
Brahmatantra Parakala matha 4, 7 
brahmin 14 


Carama Sloka: see also Bhagavadgita 
18.66 and Gitabhasya 18.66 

Carman, John B. 22, 26, 40 

caste: see also varna 

caste and station in life: see also 
varnadsramadharma 

caste mark: see also naémam 

Catakopan: see also Nammal var 

Catussloki 143 

Cékkilar 59 

Celvakécavaraya Mutaliyar 64 

Chandogya Upanisad 132-3 

Cidambaram 177 

Cilappatikaram 57 

Cirivaramankai 168 

Cirivaramankalam 83, 115 

Ciriya Tirumatal 20, 65 

Citrakita 136 

Ciyars 5-7 

Clooney, Francis X. 22, 66, 73, 111 

Colas: and religion 58-60 

compassion: see also dayd, karunya 
and krpa 

contemplation: see also anusamdhdana and 
adhyavasdya 

Cuntarar 59 

Cutler, Norman 57, 119 


Dalmia, Vasudha 12 
DaSaratha 102-4 


daurbalyam/weakness/tenderness: 130; 
as a quality of the Goddess in the itu 
138-41, 155; see also Sita 

dayd/mercifulness/compassion 10, 44, 
45, 50 

deity: see also vigraha 

Desikacharya 4 

devotees: see also bhaktas 

devotion towards the Supreme: see also 
parabhakti 

Dharmasastras 14, 141 

Divyasiricaritam 60, 106, 175 

doSabhogyatvam/frelishing defects 11 

dosadarsitvam/ blind to defects 10 

dramidacaryas 15 

Dramidopanisadsara 20, 161 

Dramidopanisadtatparyaratnavali 20 

Dvaya: 34-5, 41, 47, 48, 51, 77, 118, 161, 
174; importance in the Sarandgatigadya 
42-5; in the Vaikunthagadya 47; in the 
Ttu 130-2, 137, 144, 151, 154 


Eighteen Differences: see also 
astadasabheda 10 


elite males: see also Gcaryapurusas 

empathy with the soul’s suffering: see also 
paraduhkhaduhkhitvam 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 12 

essential nature: see also svariipa 

eternal union: see also nityayoga 

Everyman’s Review 1 

expiation: see also prayaScitta 


Five Categories: see also Arthapaficaka 


Gadyatraya also Gadyas: 21, 25-6, 48, 
53, 71, 96, 145, 157; on doctrines of 
prapatti 40-51; on differences with the 
Gitabhasya 47-9; on similarities with 
the Gitabhadsya 50-1; on similarities 
with the Arayiram 79-81 

Garudavahana Pandita 60 

Gitabhdsya: 21, 46, 48-50, 74-5, 
100-1, 123; its prapatti doctrines 
25-40, 51; on differences with the 
Gadyatraya 47-9; on similarities with 
the Gadyatraya 50-1 
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Gitarthasamgraha 27, 32, 47-8 

glories: see also vibhiti 

Gnanambal, K. 14 

God: interpretation in the /tu 144-50; 
see also Narayana and Rama 

Goddess: interpretation in the /tu 130, 
132-44; see also Sri-Laksmi and Sita 

Gonda, Jan 103 

Goodall, Dominic 60 

Govindacarya, A.10 

graciousness: see also prasdda 

Grierson, George 12 

gross matter: see also prakrti 

gunas/strands 28 

gunamayimaya also maya: see also 
prakrti 

guruparamparda/fteacher-pupil lineage 13 


Hanuman: also Tiruvati 115, 136, 
138-41 
Hardy Friedhelm 22, 60, 106, 110 
Hari Rao 4 
Highest Devotion: see also paramabhakti 
Holdrege, Barbara A. 17 
Hopkins, Steven Paul 16 
Hoysalas 178 


idol form: see also vigraha 

Indra 136 

intentionality: see also samkalpa 

Iraiyanar Akkapporul also Kalaviyal 57 

Trantam Tiruvantati 20 

Trupattunalayirappati: also 
Trupattinalayiram: 20-1, 61, 98, 
156-7; hagiographical elements and 
episodes in it 65-70; exegesis on TVM 
VI.10.10 and doctrines of prapatti 
128-9 

Isvari: as conception of the Goddess in the 
Ttu 141-4 

Ttu Muppattayirappati also itu: 19-21, 
61-2, 98, 157-8; hagiographical 
elements and episodes 65-70; the story 
of its composition 127; structure of TVM 
VI.10.10 in it 129-32; importance of 
Dvaya mantra 130-2; interpretation of 
the Goddess 132-44; interpretation of 
God 144-50; of Nammalvar 150-2; 
interpretation of prapatti 152-4 

Iyengar 2-3 


Jagadeesan, N. 14, 62, 64 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 61 

Jayadhavala 63 

Jayakumarankatai 63 

Jayanta 136 
knowledge 29, 32-3, 75 

Jinasena 63 

jnana-prapatti 40, 46, 49, 50-1, 172; in the 
Onpatinayiram 100, 123-5 

jnidnayoga 36, 39, 90, 152 

jriani/man of wisdom: 29, 50-1, 97, 101, 
100, 104, 110, 113, 174~5; on his kind 
of prapatti 30-4, 37-40; in the 
Sarandgatigadya 45, 94 


kainkarya/service 45, 81, 96, 123, 
172, 174 

kaivalya 2, 75, 108 

Kaliyuga 102, 126 

Kajficipuram 4, 7, 13, 177 

Kanninunciruttampu 19-20 

Kanninunciruttampu vyakhyana 19, 99, 
105, 108-9 

Kantatai Nayan 99 

Kantatai Ramanuja Ayyankar 6-7 

karman: 75, 128, 134—5; as vinai 84 

karmayoga 36, 39, 90, 147, 152 

karunya/compassion 29, 91—2 

Kakatiyas 178 

kavi: see also Valmiki 103-4 

knowledge of the Supreme see also 
parajnana 

Koccenkanan 59 

Kopalakirusnamacariyar, Vai. Mu 62-4 

krpa/compassion: in the Arayiram 
89-92; 167 

Krsna: 129; his accessibility 82-3 

Krsna-Vasudeva: in Gitabhadsya 7 27-34; 
in Gitabhasya 18.66 34-40; in relation 
to Narayana 47-9; 105, 174 

Krsnadevaraya 5 

Kulandran, Sabapathy 13 

Kullottunga Cola I and II 61 

Kumarappa, Bharatan 13, 26 

Karattalvan 53, 55, 127, 132, 142 


Laksmana 101-4, 115 
Laksmisahasranama stotra 132-3 
Laksmi Tantra 143, 158 
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Lester, Robert C. 26, 40, 47 
Lordship: see also svamitva 


Madhva 12 

Maturakavi alvar 105 

Mahabharata 20, 108—9, 127; in the 
Onpatindyiram 100-4 

Mahaparsva 136 

man of wisdom: see also jfiani 

Manavalamamuni 6, 18, 143, 156, 159, 
162, 172, 176 

manipravala: as situational dialect 
16-17; as Srivaisnava manipravala 22, 
62-5; as Jaina and Saiva manipravala 
63; differences in the Aradyiram 
and Onpatindyiram 100; in the 
Pannirayiram 156 

mantra-prapatti 51, 94, 96, 100, 116 

Marglin, F. A. 134 

markatamarjadrakisoranyadyathe maxim 
about cats, monkeys and their young 11 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya 61 

mathas 5 

Matsya Purana 108 

means [to salvation]: see also updya 

mediator: see also puruskdara 

mercifulness: see also daya 

Mimamsa 107 

moksa/salvation 11 

Mudaliar, Chandra 8 

Mumme, Patricia 6, 22, 104, 161 

Mumuksupati 159 

muni: see also Valmiki 103 

Manram Tiruvantati 20 

miurti 80 

Mutal Tiruvantati 20 


Nacciyar Tirumoli 19 

Nacciyar Tirumoli vyakhyadna 67 

Nakkirar 57 

Naldayirativiyappirapantam: also 
Divyaprabandham and Tamil devotional 
poetry 6, 17-22, 41, 53-4, 57, 60, 62, 
65, 68, 79, 83, 94, 99, 106, 112, 174, 
177 

Nalayirappati 19 

nadmany/caste mark 1-2 

Nammialvar: 20, 22, 49, 52, 57, 60, 67, 
69-70, 174; as belonging to the Sidra 
varna 8, 60, 105-6, 126; in the 


Arayiram 92-6; in the Onpatindyiram 
101-6, 175; in the Irupattinalayiram 
129; in the /tu 150-2 

Nampi Antar Nampi 59 

Nampi Yérutiruvutaiyar Tasar 67 

Nampi Tiruvaranka Narayana Tasar 67 

Nampillai 19; dating 61-2; as Namptr 

Varadarajar 98; as author of the /tw 127 

Naficiyar 19-22, 49, 61, 67-8, 70, 136; his 

life-story 98 

Nda@nmukan Tiruvantati 20 

Nanacuntaram, Te: 22; on Srivaisnava 
manipravana 63-64 

Nanasaram: 34; its prapatti doctrines 
55-7 

Narada 102 

Narayana: 106, 112, 131, 134, 169; in the 
Gadyas 41-9, 51-2, 81, 87, 174; on 
Narayana mantras see also Dvaya 
and Tirumantra; in relation to 
Krsna-Vasudeva 47-9 

Narayanan, Vasudha 22, 104 

Natattir Ammal 143, 158 

Nathamuni 24, 60 

Natuvil Tiruvitippillai Bhattar 127 

NatyaSsastra 63 

Nayaka 8-9 

ndyanmars 58-9 

Nayar, Nancy Ann 16, 26, 55 

Nilakanta Sastri, K.A 62 

Nimbaditya 12 

nityayoga/eternal union: in the /tu 
133-5, 137, 142-3 

nityasiddhas also nityasiiris: 74, 84 

non-brahmin: as cattdta Srivaisnavas 7; in 
modern Tamil historiography 14; as 
castes influenced by Tenkalai-ism 14; as 
Srivaisnava disciples 66-7 


one who wants knowledge: see also 
Jijfiasu 

non-jfidni 38-9, 45, 122 

Oberhammer, G. 79, 143 

obstacles: see also pratibandhaka 

Onpatindyirappati also Onpatindyiram 
20-1, 49, 53, 60-1, 70, 72, 92, 96-7, 
161; its doctrines of prapatti 98-126, 
175; on Nammalvar 102-6; on 
Nammialvar’s works as sacred 
scripture 106-9; on Alvar-bhakti 
109-11; on Arthapaficaka 112-14; 
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on TVM VI.10.10 114-19; on 
jiana-prapatti 123-5 
Ontological Categories: see tattvas 
oran/oran vali 65 
Orientalism: bhakti discourse and 
historiography 11-13, 14 
Orr, Leslie 67 
Ottayanamahardjankatai 63 
Otto, Rudolf 12, 26 


Padoux, Andre 132 

Palanatai Vilakkam 15 

Pafcaratragamas 24, 48-9, 51, 80, 
143, 176 

Pandya 178 

Pannirayirappati also Pannidyiram: 21, 
61, 158; its doctrines of prapatti 
160-72 

papa/sins 31, 38, 44, 50-1, 96, 119, 122, 
174; as pratibandhaka 84-6; in the 
Onpatinayiram 116; see also vinai 

parabhakti/devotion towards the Supreme 
42, 49, 93, 111, 152 

parajndana/knowledge of the Supreme 
42-3, 49, 93, 111, 152 

paramabhakti/Highest Devotion 43, 49, 
93, 111, 152 

paraduhkhaduhkhitvam/empathy with the 
soul’s suffering 11 
soul’s suffering 10 

Parankusa Tasar 67 

Parasara Bhattar 35, 53, 57, 67-8, 69, 113, 
136-7 

Paratavenpa 63-4 

parental love: see also vatsalya 

Pariksenakumarankatai 63 

Parthasarathisvami temple 2, 5, 9 

Pechilis Prentiss, Karen 58-9 

Periya Puradnam 59 

Periydlvar Tirumoli 19-20, 65, 68, 146 

Periyatirumatal vyakhyana 19, 61 

Periya Tirumuti Ataivu 19, 99 

Periya Tiruvantati 20, 101, 111 

Periyavaccan Pillai 18-21, 34, 61-2, 65, 
111, 127-9, 156-7 

Perumal Tirumoli 19 

Peruntévanar 63 

Pillai Lokacarya: 4, 6, 8, 10, 20-2, 25, 34, 
98, 143, 156-7, 161-2, 172, 176, 177; 
his prapatti doctrines 159 


Pillai Lokam Ciyar 18 

Plott, John 13 

Pollock, Sheldon 16, 107 

Prahlada 101-2 

praise-poems: see also stotras 

prakrti/ gross matter: 27, 50-1, 96, 112, 
119-20, 122, 167, 174; on “lower” 
and “higher” types 27; as gunamayimaya 
28-9, 30, 32, 39, 43-4; as 
pratibandhaka 85-6; status in 
Srivaisnava theology 87-8 

pramana/authoritative sources of 
knowledge 107, 109, 113 

prapadana/act of taking refuge 30 

prapanna/one who has taken refuge 120-2 

prapatti/self-surrender: etymology and 
meaning 11; Tenkalai and Vatakalai 
definitions 11; as in prapatti-literature 
17-22, 24-5; doctrines in Gitabhasya 7 
26-34; doctrines in Gitabhdsya 18.66 
3440; doctrines in Gadyatraya 40-51; 
doctrines in the Arayiram 71-97, 
doctrines in Oupatindyiram 98-126; 
doctrines in the Irupattinalayiram 129, 
in the /tu 152-4; doctrines in the 
Pannirayiram 160-172; doctrines in Pillai 
Lokacarya and Vedanta Desika 157-9 

prarabdha karman: in the Onaptinadyiram 
120, 124; in the Svibhdsya 121 

prasdda/graciousness 10, 44—5, 50 

pratibandhaka/obstacles: in the Arayiram 
84-6 

prayascitta/expiation 39 

Presler, Franklin 8 

proximity: see also sannidhi 

Puma, P.T. 22 

Pufijalika 136 

purusakdra/mediator 42, 77, 79, 96, 130, 
132, 136-7, 144, 174 

purusartha/nighest goal 123 

Purusasitkta 8 


Ragunatha Nayaka 8 

rahasya-literature: 18, 24, 98, 161; called 
rahasyagrantha 34 

Rahasyatrayasara 158 

Rajadhiraja II 58 

Rajaraja I 58 

Rajarajesvaram temple 58-9 

Rama: 86, 91, 105, 115, 129, 130; in the 
Itu 133, 136-41, 146, 155 
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Raman, K.V. 4 

Ramanuja: 4, 11-13, 17, 21-2, 69; his 
prapatti doctrines 24-52, 173-4; on 
authorship of the Gadyatraya 40-1; 
dating 61 

Ramanujakitams 7 

Ramanujan, A.K. 16 

Ramdanujasiddhantasamgraha 10 

Ramanuja Tatachar 4 

Ramayana: 61, 109, 127, 156-7, 169, 
175; its usage in the Onpatindyiram 
100-5; in the /tu 132-3, 136-41, 143, 
146, 155 

Ranganatha 41, 42, 45, 79 

Rangachari, V. 13, 15 

Ranganayaki 45 

Ravana 115, 136-8 

refuge-seeking: see also Sarandgati and 
prapatti 

relishing defects see also dofabhogyatvam 

Rg Veda 103 

rsi 100-4, 106, 110, 113; see also Valmiki 


Sabari 105 

sadhyopaya/means to be accomplished 
159, 172 

saksatkara/unmediated perception: 103 

Satkhandagama 63 

Saiva bhakti 59-60 

Saiva Siddhanta: Tamil and Sanskrit 59-60 

Saivism 14 

Saluva dynasty 5 

Saluva Narasimha 6-7 

salvation: see also moksa 

samasrayana/to seek refuge 114, 149; 
see also prapatti and Sarandgati, 27, 32; 
in the Arayiram 71, 74-84, 86-9, 175; 
in the Onpatindyiram 114-25 

samkalpa/intentionality 29 

samskrtacaryas 15 

Sankara 12 

sannidhi/proximity 135; in the [tu 
136-8, 148 

Sanskritization 16 

Saranagati/ refuge-seeking: see also 
prapatti; 26-7, 32; in the Gadyatraya 
42-7; in the Sarandgatigadya 35, 
40-1, 55, 57, 93-4, 101; in the 
Pannidayiram 160, 170 

Sarandgatigadya 35, 40-1, 55, 57, 93-4, 
96; on doctrines of prapatti 42-5, 


50-3, 174; on sthdnatraya doctrine 
42-3, 49, 51-2, 93, 111, 152 

Sarasamgraha 161 

Satrughna 104-5 

Satyaghésankatai 63 

saulabhya/accessibility: 129; in the itu 
144, 148-50 

sausilya/amiability: 129; in the [tu 
147, 149 

self-surrender: see also prapatti 

service: see also kainkarya 

Sesa/subordinate 34, 123, 125-6, 143, 151, 
153, 157, 170, 174-5 

Sesatva/state of subordination 130, 151, 
153, 155 

Sesin/Principal 124, 126, 157, 159 

Siauve, Suzanne 10 

Siddhitraya 41 

siddhopaya/means which already exists: 
158, 162-3, 166, 169, 170, 172 

siddhopayavaranafthe choosing of the 
siddhopaya 159, 163, 176 

sins see also papa 

Sita: 86, 103-4, 115, 130, 176; as the 
Goddess in the /tu 132-3, 136-41, 143, 
155 

Sri-Laksmi: 41, 45, 73, 134, 142; in the 
Sarandgatigadya 41-3; as purusakara 
42, 77, 174; in the Irupattindlayiram 
128 

Sribhdsya 25, 40, 61, 72, 121 

Sriperumputiir 7 

Sripurdnam 63-4 

Srirangagadya: 41, on its doctrines of 
prapatti 45-7 

Srirangam 4, 6, 13, 41, 44, 62, 79, 
98, 177 

Sriranganarayana Ciyar Atinam 6 

Sriranganathayati 10 

Sri rangardajastava 132-3 

Sristava 132-3, 142 

Srisakta 132-3 

Srivacanabhiisanam 159 

Srivaisnava: 1-4; as sub-sects see Tenkalai 
and Vatakalai; sectarian split, 2; 
sectarianism 4—5; legal dispute 1-3; 
historical dispute 4-9; theological 
dispute 9-11; as in Srivaisnava 
commentaries 17—21, 60-2, 65-70 

Srivaisnava Gcdaryas 15-16, 18 

Srutaprakasika 61 

Stein, Burton 5 
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sthdnatraya/three states: in the 
Sarandgatigadya 42-3, 49, 51-2, 93, 
101, 111, 152 

Stotraratna: 41, 48, 53, 113; its doctrines 
of Sarandagati 48 

stotras/praise-poems 16, 18, 22, 51, 143; 
prapatti motifs in them 53-57, 174 

strands: see also gunas 

subordinate: see also sesa 

Siidra: as castes in medieval South India 8; 
as kingship 178; see also Nammalvar 

Sundara Pandya Tévar 61 

svabhava/characteristic nature 28 

svamitva/lordship: 129; in the itu 
146, 149 

svariipa/essential nature 44, 49, 142, 
150-1, 155, 170 

svaripajndana/knowledge of one’s 
essential nature 129, 151 

Svetasvatara Upanisad 28 

S.V.V. 1-2 

sympathetic to the soul’s suffering: 
see also paraduhkhaniracikirsa 


Taittiriya Samhita 132-3 

Taittiriya Upanisad 93 

Talbot, Cynthia 67 

Tamil historiography 13-15 

Tamil Veda: see also Tiruvadymoll, 106, 
108, 174, 176 

taniyan/single verse: on the arthapaficaka 
112-13 

Tanjavir 8 

Tasar/Dasa: as predominantly non- 
Brahmin Srivaisnavas 66-7 

Tatacaryas 7-8 

tattvas 34 

teacher-pupil lineage: see also 
guruparampara 

tenderness: see also daurbalyam 

Tenkalai: and legal dispute 1-3; and 
historical dispute 4-9; as “Southern 
School” 8, 13; and theological dispute 
9-11; as “Cat School” 11; compared to 
Lutheran Christianity 12-13; as Tamil 
Srivaisnavism 13-15; as proto-Tenkalai 
17; hagiography 127; doctrine of divine 
tenderness and compassion 138-41; 
Tenkalai prapatti 160-72 

Tenkalai A rayirappati 
Kuruparamparapirapadvam 127 


three states: see also sthdnatraya 

Tiruccantaviruttam 19 

Tirukkannapuram 120 

Tirukkonéri Dasyai 20 

Tirukkunantai 83, 115 

Tirukkural 57 

Tirukkurukaip Piran Pillan also Pillan 
21-2, 41, 61-2, 65, 68, 174 

Tirukkuruntantakam 20 

Tirumala also Vénkatam: 4-7, 22, 
71, 74, 77, 79-80, 82, 114, 117, 
131, 134 

Tirumalicai Anna Ayyankar 15 

Tirumalicai Tasar 67 

Tirumaliruficdlai 79 

Tirumankai alvar 104 

Tirumantra: 34, 41, 48, 77, 118, 124, 174; 
in the Vaikunthagadya 47 

Tirunakari 102 

Tirunetuntantakam 20 

Tirunirmalai 7 

Tiruppallantu 19 

Tiruppalliyelucci 19 

Tiruppalliyelucci vyakhyana 19 

Tiruppavai 19, 65 

Tiruppavai Irayirappati 19, 99 

Tiruppér 91 

Tiruttontar tiruvantati 59 

Tiruttontarttokai 59 

Tiruvallaval 83, 115 

Tiruvantatis 99 

Tiruvati also Hanuman 115, 139 

Tiruvaymoli: also TVM, 18, 20, 49, 52, 57, 
60, 101, 111, 156; verse VI.10.10 22; 
the five classical commentaries on it 
60-2, 65-70, 84; verse VI.10.10: in the 
Arayiram 79-84, in the Onpatindyiram 
114-19; in the rupattindlayiram 
128-9; in the /tu 129-54; in the 
Pannirdyiram 166-71; as sets of ten 
verses 72; verse 1.5.5 82; verses V.7- 
V.10 83, 114-15; verses II.3.6 85, 118; 
VIL1.7, I1I.2.3, V1.6, VI.2, VIL6 85; 
verse VII 86; verse X.7.4 87; verses 
VII_1.7, IX.10.5 88; V.7-10 89-90; 
X.8. 91; verse X.10.11 111; verses 
VI.10.2-8 116-17; VHT 119; 1.2 and 
X.4 123-5; verse I.1.1 147; verses 
V.1-V.7 166-8 

Tiruvaciriyam 20, 101, 111 

Tiruvaymoli Pillai 19 

Tiruvélukarrirukkai 20 
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Tiruvénkanattan: 79; see also Vénkatesa 
Tiruviruttam 20, 65, 101, 111, 113 
Tiruvirutta vyakhyana 19 

Tolkappiyam 57 

to seek refuge: see also samdsrayana 


Upadesaratnamalai 18 

Upanisads 24, 107 

updsana 109, 121-2; see also bhakti and 
bhaktiyoga 

updya/means [to salvation] 29, 44, 78, 96, 
116-17, 131 

Uttamanapi 6 


Vaikuntha 11, 41-2, 45, 48, 74, 84, 96, 112 

Vaikunthagadya 41; its doctrines of 
prapatti 45-7 

Valmiki: 109; in the Onpatindyiram 
100-4 

van Buitenen 11, 24—7, 40-1 

Vanamamalai 115, 168 

Vanamamalai matha 4 

Vankipurattu Acci 106 

Vankipurattu Nampi 113 

Varadarajan, M 22 

Varadarajasvami temple 2, 6-8 

varna/caste 8 

varnasramadharma/caste and station in 
life 14 

Vatakalai: and legal dispute 1-3; and 
historical dispute 4-9; as “Northern 
School” 7, 13; and theological dispute 
9-11; as “Monkey School” 11; 
compared to Catholic Christianity 
12-13; as Sanskritic Srivaisnavism 
13-15; as proto-Vatakalai 17; Vatakalai 
prapatti 160-72 

Vatakkuttiruviti Pillai 20-1, 61; 127, 157, 
161 

Vatikesari Alakiya Manavala Ciyar 21, 61 

vatsalya/parental love: 10, 129, 130, 167; 
in the tu 141, 145-6, 148-9, 155 


Vatsya Srinivasa 10 

Vatsya Sriranganatha 10 

vedana: 109; see also bhakti 

Vedanta 107, 112, 120 

Vedanta Desika 4, 8, 10, 16, 19-22, 24-5, 
34, 143, 156, 161, 173, 172, 176; his 
prapatti doctrines 157-9 

Venkatachari, K.K.A. 22, 62 

Vénkatakirusnan, M.A. 18-20, 22 

Vénkanakirusnan, Pima 99 

Vénkatam: see Tirumala 

Vénkatesa also Vénkatanatha 5, 71, 134 

VénkateSvara temple 6 

Vertovec 3 

Vibhisana 115, 140-1 

vibhiti/glories 44, 49 

Vidura 105 

vigraha/deity/idol form 42, 144, 148-9 

Vijayanagara 5—7, 178 

vinai/deed/action: see also karman, papa 
and prakrti; as obstacle to salvation 
84-5 

Viracoliyam 57, 63 

Viraraghavacharya 4 

visayikara 91 

Visistadvaita 34, 72, 79, 143 

Visnu 11, 22, 47, 72, 101, 104, 142 

Visnu-Narayana 8, 12, 54, 71, 73, 
79, 82-3, 88-9, 91, 94, 96, 107, 
126, 151 

Visnu Purana 61, 102, 132-3, 143 

Visnusvamin 12 

Visvaksena Samhita 143 

Viswanathan Peterson, Indira 69 

Vyasa 108-9 


wealth/sovereignty: see also aifvarya 
Wodeyars 7 


Yamuna 24, 27, 32, 41, 46-7, 51, 53, 
106, 113, 143 
Yapperunkalam 57 
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